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Turkey Poult 
Hatch Shows 
Sharp Increase 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
hatch is low seasonally compared 
with spring months, hatchery produc- 
tion of turkey poults is currently 
showing a sharp increase over a year 
earlier. 

This is indicated in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s latest 
hatchery report. Both heavy and 
light breeds show marked increeses. 

Heavy breed poult production dur- 
ing November was up 50% from a 
year earlier. 

The production of heavy white 
breed poults totaled 823,000 in No- 
vember, compared with 495,000 in 
November, 1957—an increase of 66%. 
Output of other heavy breed poults 
totaled 239,000—up 12% from a year 
earlier. 

Light breed poults hatched during 
November totaled 630,000—up 139% 
from November, 1957. 

The December turkey poult hatch 
also was expected to show an increase 
over a year earlj indicat- 
ed by number o ; 


on Dec. 1. 
The number of te bre@@ 
eggs in incubato 1 w 


1,655,000, compar 
year earlier. Num 
oreed eggs were 
total for Dec. 1 
pared with 1,066, 

Light breed e 
Dec. 1 totaled 1,303, compared 
with 864,000 a year earlier. 


Milk Cows Being 
Fed Concentrates 
At Record Rate 


WASHINGTON — Record grain 
feed supplies and favorable dairy 

bed price y ionships } 
ulad record h 
@f@eeding ton 
the 


AY 
1, USDANs report 
BUS. fed of 6.9 
ims and to cc 

milking above 
record Deg last y 
abov 1§ 
Seasonally, grain feeding rates 
showed less than the usual increase 
from Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. 

On Dec. 1, crop reporters in the 
north Atlantic and east north cen- 
tral states fed at the heaviest rate, 
averaging 7.8 and 7.7 lb. per cow, 
respectively. In other regions, aver- 


ages were: West north central, 6.7 
lb.; West, 6.4 lb.; scuth Atlantic, 6.2 
lb.; south central, 5.7 lb. per cow 


Feeding rates were well above av- 
in all ions. 
’ grain 


ion pounds, com 


Bearish Influences in Grain 
Price Situation Pointed Out 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A number of de- 
velopments are adding up to more 
bearish influences in the grain mar- 
ket, and the outlook is bearish for all 
grains in the face of huge supplies. 

The export situation, certain acre- 
age and crop prospects for 1959, the 
prospective re-sale price for govern- 
ment stocks next year and the tre- 
mendous supplies, all make for a bear 
market outlook and a nice “kettle of 
fish” in handling the farm program. 

Meanwhile, there are these various 
developments: 

Perhaps over-eager short interests 
in the grain markets took to heart 
the latest Commodity Credit Corp. 
loan account report for Nov. 30 for 
grains to draw the conclusion that 
low impoundings of wheat, corn and 
soybeans for the month of November 
reflected a bearish situation. 

(Also see story on page 8.) 

Interpreters of USDA data are un- 
willing to accept this conclusion. They 
say that in the case of wheat, the 
loan accounts for the 1958 crop year 
are following almost precisely the 
same pattern as that in 1953. If this 
pattern is maintained, they say, the 
net total take-over of 1958-crop 
wheat under loan defaults by CCC 


next year will amount to some 500 
million bushels. 


More Free Wheat 


For the longer range, however, 
USDA experts believe that the tag 
end of this crop year will show a 
free wheat market supply available 

(Turn to GRAIN, page 


85) 


Poultry Outlook: Bigger 
Output and Lower Prices 


CHICAGO — “Poultry production 
will be up.and prices down 
1959. is nich 
wilh Avensge 


-SeptembBer, Wa/ this 
year. production, W@uld 
mean turkeys pifices 


next fall, lower broiler prité by 


4-5¢ Janugig-March, compafe@ to 
1958.” 
So state fRe Poultry Surve# Ggm- 


mittee cighth report™t®™the 


NTF Will Meet in 


Des Moines for 
20th Convention 


IOWA — Busin 


DES MOINES, SS 
meetings and advance registration 
will open the way fometh« 
Wational Tupk@y Fedete tir 


irst jonths Nati 
tipn 
pared with 117 Eee. 


| billion in the same period of 1957. 


fed tc Ik cows on} 15 yn and Tuskey Industr¥ Ex- 
2.80 the lowest any | Des 6-8. 
since il, 1946, and low- has not held in as 
Nove r since 1945@ | 1949) 4 
rep d that milkgir oduc- Dn 6 re of will cdn- 
n farr 8.854 illion | Hijue, exhibif Will open at 
in 1% a the 
earlier t Dresse@ #Turkiva Show will 


ged and@th@re a 
program devoted primarily to 
reports on results obtained in 16 re- 
search projects supported in part by 
grants of NTF research funds. C. N 
Thurnbeck, vice president of the fed- 


eration, will introduce the program 
Cliff D. Carpenter, chairman of the 
NTF research advisory committee 
will conduct the Turkey Research 
Clinic 

Several “kick-off speeches are | 
scheduled for the luncheon at noon 
on Jan. 6. Also on this day will be 
addresses on the general subject, 
“New Approaches to Solving Our 
Economic Problems.” Program 
speakers will include Peter Crafts, 


Grasmere, N.H., NTF president; Ez- 


(Turn to TURKEY, page 81 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


RESEARCH REPORTS: 


Summaries of reports on ruminant research 


given at the recent American Society of Animal Production meeting, begin 


on page 10. 


GOLDEN YEAR FEATURE: 
are reviewed on page 18. 


AMINO ACIDS: 


Fifty years of progress in sheep nutrition 


Using amino acid values in feed formulation is the 


subject of a second article in a series, on page 26 


POULTRY RATIONS: 


The relation 


of restriction during the 


caloric 


growing period, to laying house performance of egg production-type pullets 


is discussed on page 30. 
DEALER EGG PROGRAMS: 


Two feed dealers’ egg programs, one in 


Nebraska and one in California, are described on pages 50 and 58. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


$4 Bulletin Board ............... . 68 
Putting Research to Work ...... 88 Convention Calendar ........... 70 
Worth Looking Into ............ 62 Feed Markets in Detail ......... 82 


nation’s poultry and allied industries 
at the conclusion of a two-day meet- 
ing in Chicago. Following is the com- 
plete report of the four outst ling 
college economists who comprise this 
committee: 

EGGS: Egg prices during January- 
June, 1959, will 4 
dozen, 6¢ below 
September prices will averags 
36¢, 2¢ below the same period of 1958 

Egg production is running 
about 7% more than a year 
though the number of layers on farms 
is up less than 1%. Egg productio1 
during the first half of 1959 w 
3% above the same period « 
This in production will 
the result of a 2% larger laying flock 
plus a slight increase in the rate of 
lay. 

Currently, it ited that the 
1959 spring hatch of egg-type cl 


average ig a 


a year earlier. July- 


ibout 


now 


ago even 


increase 


is estim 


g ks 
will be down about 10‘ 1958 
Ordinarily, a5% cut is needed t ff- 
set incre@set@, production efficiencies 


An additional §% cut will be required 
Jn the spring of 1959 because of tl 
extra 25%piiiion chicks hatched July- 


Therefore, a 10% 
reduction WailMbe necessary to hold 
October-Decemfher, 1959, egg prices 


near the@g37¢ Te¥el of the preceding 
year. Iff Ruch (A? reduction does not 
occur, eggeprices will average lower 
than 37@ d@fing the last quarter of 
1959. 

The increasing trend toward year- 
round hatchings of egg-type chicks is 
modifying the effects of year-to-year 
changes in the number of chicks 
hatched during the January-May sea- 

(Turn to POULTRY, 


PENB Explains 
Its Commodity 


Promotion Plan 


CHICAGO—A firm stand to ag- 
gressively promote increased con- 
sumer use of eggs and poultry meat 
in direct proportion to financial sup- 
port received from each commodity 
interest was announced by the i]- 
try and Egg National Board’s } rd 


directors at a two-day session in 
Chicago recently 

The policy was established to make 
it clear to the entire poultry industry 
that the directors were acting in thé 
best interests of the industry, accord 


ol 


ing to L. N. Thompson, president, 
“The consumer is PENB’s target 
Helping these consumers, not com- 
petitively-minded in their choice of 


food, to become more egg and poul- 
try-meat minded is the job of a sound 
consumer information program 
this approach adequate financial 
fuel,’ said Mr. Thompson, “and the 
results will be most rewarding.” 

In his opening statement to 25 
board members and nine commodity 
committee members, Mr. Thompson 
called on all levels of the poultry 
PENB, 


Give 


(Turn to page 85) 
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Happy Holiday 


WHILE THE DAY'S WORK SEEMS to have an extra urgency as the 
end of the year approaches and the problems of the feed business don’t seem 
a holiday, it’s high time that the signs of the season start to 
All of the norma! signs, the gocd-will warmth 
additions to routine 


anxious to take 
overtake more of our thoughts 
of verbal and card-conveying greetings, 
business conversation and incoming mail. 
more unusual things are appearing, too, in keeping with the time 
of the year. For example, among the new calendars arriving in our office 
is one from the Ethiopian Airlines. It is an attractively printed item and 
probably will find wall-space in the room of some crazy-for-airplanes 
youngster. But, should one wonder, is this a suggestion from some unknown 
source that travel to an unlikely place would be advisable? We don't know, 
so all we can say is Merry Christmas to you, too, Ethiopian Airlines. 

It’s fun, too, to note that at least one news story inevitably turns up a 
neat holiday-time twist. This year it is one reporting that a Charles Dickens 
has been elected president of a West Coast trade organization. The election 
couldn't have been better timed, we would say. 


are welcome 


Some 


ON THE OTHER HAND, if we may indulge in a semi-sour observation, 
has anyone else noticed how much worse the seasonal songs are getting? 
The gimmick songs, that is. Mentioning this perhaps isn’t fair to those who 
have been fortunate enough to avoid hearing it, but someone has turned one 
of the grade-school jokes about “I don’t care who you are, Fatso, get those 
reindeer off my roof,” into a tune. Is this any way to talk about our jolly 
friend, or for that matter, reindeer even? 

And how about those unintelligible chipmunks? How did they get mixed 
up in the field belonging more properly to Rudolph of the red nose and the 
kid with the front teeth missing? Actually, this one isn’t so bad, except that 
it is exasperating to try to figure out what they're saying when there are more 
important things to interpret, such as the confused requests of toddlers who 
wouldn't dare call Santa “Fatso."’ We merely wish them each two cheekfuls of 
filberts to put them out of singing condition in a happy state. 


SO MUCH FOR THIS SORT OF COMPLAINING, which we are sure no 
one will regard too seriously, anyhow. It’s time to get on with the important 
task of compiling a list of things the feed industry might want to find among 
this year's gift assortment. 

First of all, perhaps, the list should include an item which could be 
labeled “opportunity.” This the industry surely has in generous measure, but 
often its meaning is obscured by misunderstandings or confusion about where 
opportunity may be found. A welcome gift would be clarification of how 
opportunity for growth and service to agriculture can best be realized without 
inviting restrictions on the industry’s freedom to move ahead. 

Closely related to this would be a desire, that necessary competitive efforts 
reflect the highest standards of ethics and a sincere desire to serve feeders 
in the best way possible. 

Feed men, too, could place on their gift list realization on the part of 
legislators and others that government farm programs must not inhibit the 
dynamic growth of the nation’s capacity to produce food. 

The list could be extended from these broad “wants” to the many impor- 
tant factors that relate to them or could help make them a reality. The list 
can be rounded out to suit one’s individual needs. 

Examination of what one really wants inevitably leads to the conclusion 
that to get the “gift’’ one must first do a great deal of giving. Such is the case 
here, because only by contributing a share in helping to meet the requirements 
of this list can the industry receive the full measure of a sound and prosperous 
future. 

It is a big order, but with the sort of feeling one can most easily express 
during this holiday season, it does not seem to be a remote thought. And at 
this point, we wish to add, from the staff of Feedstuffs, best wishes for the 
holidays and the days ahead. 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed business remained excellent throughout most of the nation this 
week as feeders continued to use good programs for their consuming units. 
In the large midwest feeding area December may end up as the best month 
of the year for some mills. Indications are that most of the buying is for 
immediate sale. Dealers order with urgency, and the approach of the new 
year means dealers want to stay low on inventory for tax purposes. Dairy 
and beef cattle feeds are getting strong demand and hog feed demand is 
surprisingly good for the time of the year. The index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices advanced 2.3 points this week to 91.5, the highest it has been since 


duly 22, 


1958, the U.S. Department of Agriculture reports. The feed grain 


index was 64.4, 0.7 point below a week earlier, but the same as a year earlier. 
The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 15.3, compared with 16.0 the 
same week a year earlier. (Ingredient prices in detail on pages 82-84.) 


Northwest 


Feed business continued at a very 
good volume during the past week, 
but some lagging of business was re- 
ported in the country. Whether this 
was a result of the coming holidays 
or a momentary breather caused by 
good stocking in recent days was not 
completely apparent. 

One feed mill representative said 
he is convinced that the feeder is 
slowing down his buying in view of 
the rising prices for feed. This ob- 
server said he believes that more 
farmers are using formula feeds than 
ever before. Evidence of this is the 
very good demand for formula feeds. 
One representative said he “can’t see 
a soft spot in any line of feeds when 
you consider sales against the time 
of the year.” 

Dairy and beef feeds are getting 
the bulk of the demand, but hog feeds 
also appear to be moving in good 
volume. Some representatives said 
poultry feeds are a little soft as a 
result of the present price level for 
eggs. 

Mills are running at peak capacity 
to meet demand, and are generally 
looking forward to an outstanding 


| sales volume in December. Continua- 


tion of present demand may set some 
new records, the representatives said. 

Some prices will advance next 
week. The lists will be unchanged to 
up $2. 


Southwest 


“Busier than ever’ seems to apply 
to the majority of formula feed mills 
in the Southwest this week. General 
line dealer business has picked up 
over the previous good pace. Al- 
though some of the volume may be 


due to dealers stocking up enough to 


carry them through the holiday pe- 
riod, several mills report that the 
urgency with which orders are com- 
ing in indicates that dealers are mov- 
ing feed off their floors at a rapid 
pace. Livestock numbers are large, 
feeding ratios are generally pretty 
good and local grains are of such 
quality that they can be stored under 
government programs. These factors 
all seem to be contributing to the 
excellent business. 

Hog feeds are leading the volume 
for many mills. Orders against cattle 
bookings seem to be coming in at a 
faster rate. Laying rations are mov- 
ing well, as are dairy feeds. Although 
the broiler price situation is “sick,” 
feed is still moving in good volume 
since birds have been put down and 
must be fed. 

December is shaping up as the best 
month of the year for some mills, 
contrary to the usual trend. Sales 
departments look for pretty good 
business next week despite the holi- 
day. A number of dealers don’t like 
to have any more on hand at year 
end than they have to, but they want 
to get feed rolling to them so it is 
delivered very early in the New Year. 


Mills will be running five to six 
days this week, with quite a few 
running six days. Order backlogs for 
next week range from fair to good. 

Price lists will be unchanged to up 
as much as $2 ton. Grain prices were 
down slightly, but most other ingred- 
ients, especially proteins, were 
stronger. 


Northeast 


Dairy feeds led the way as formula 
feed sales continued to improve a 
little. Some manufacturers stepped 
up their running time slightly to 
meet the demand. 


Dairy tonnage was about evenly 
divided between concentrates and 


complete feeds. Some of the lower- 
protein complete feeds have been do- 
ing very well. 

Egg mashes also were well taken 
but broiler feeds were slow and tur- 
key demand has dwindled to breed- 
ing flocks and some birds held over 
for the coming holidays. 

Eggs held about steady. The mar- 
ket has passed its seasonal peak and 
little improvement is likely. 

Broilers remained depressed at an 
average of 14¢ Ib. in the East, with 
some slight price differentials either 
way. 

Ingredient prices presented a mixed 
picture during the week, but as a 
whole the market still is strong. 

Corn was off 1¢ and further pres- 
sure is expected after the first of the 
year. Feed wheat was also off 1¢ but 
barley and oats held unchanged. 

Tallow held just about steady after 
its recent declines. 

Soybean oil meal was firm, with 
44% meal unchanged to $1 higher, 
and the 50% meal kept pace. Cotton- 
seed oil meal moved in sympathy 
with soybean oil meal. Linseed oil 
meal was strong and practically un- 
obtajnable. Gluten meal held steady. 

Meat scraps added another $2.50 
in a strong market. Fish meal held 
just about steady on light offerings. 

Brewers’ grains were hard to find 
and up $1 to $1.50. Distillers’ grains 
held unchanged. Hominy feed was un- 
changed to off 50¢ and alfalfa meal 
dragged along at the same level. 

Good demand for bran propped the 
millfeed market. Supplies were very 
tight and prices advanced. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers last week averaged 40 
hours, with some mills working a 
little beyond the average. 


Southeast 


Cold weather this past weekend 
had very little, if any, effect on the 
feed business. It is reported to be 
about the same as previous week. 

Southeast Alabama reports indi- 
cate excellent dairy and hog feed 
business, and feed for laying hens is 
increasing weekly. The north Georgia 
broiler market remains unchanged at 
the 14¢ Ib. level f.o.b. farms. Based 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 86) 
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10 LBS. NET 


CONTROL NO 
F 0843 | 
PETER HAND’S | 
PR 
PROGRAM OVEN PREMIX 
provides needed eisai | 
ATER HAN 
vitamins, FOUNDATION | 
antibiotics and BHT a 
if 
in batch-size 
5 and 10 Ib. | 
packages! 

convenient, economical way to high-quality feeds! i 
new and improved Here, in one bag, is your answer to problems of wastage, 

Peter Hand premixes time loss and space shortage. Peter Hand Proven Pre- 

mixes are convenient and economical. And they give you 

e BROILER 
excellent quality control. You eliminate dangerous 
e STARTER babe 
underfortification and costly overfortification because 
e GROW & LAY 


Peter Hand Proven Premixes provide the correct forti- 
e BREEDE 
R fication for every feed. 


sail Only the highest quality, full-potency vitamins and 


oOUCK other feed additives are used in Peter Hand products to 
e PIG assure maximum compatibility, stability and biological 
¢ DOG availability. Each Premix is a product of ‘‘Progressive 
e CALF Nutrition’ developed by the Peter Hand Research Staff, 
@ RU-V-ADE (RUMINANT) Laboratory and Research Farm. 


You’ll want the complete details. 1 


mail this coupon today! 


custom premixes—to your specifications 
available with same rigid controls \ Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-12-20, 1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Wl. . 

7" ; : Please send me full data on Peter Hand Proven Premixes r 

FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. ADORESS 


1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. e MOhawk 4-6300 city 
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PLAN DEHYDKRATORS CONVENTION—The program for the 17th annual 


convention of the American Dehydrators Assn. was hammered into its final 
form at a meeting of ADA executives and committee members held in Kan- 
sas City recently. “A New Day for Dehy” is the theme for the 1959 conven- 
tion, which will be held Jan. 29-30 at the Shamrock Hilton Hotel in Houston, 


Texas. 


An outstanding program, including college and industry specialists, 


is scheduled. Among the entertainment highlights will be a “South of the 
Border” party sponsored by suppliers to the industry. At work on the program 


(left to right) are: 


Kenneth Morrison, Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, Neb.; 


Ralph Beermann, Beermann Bros. Dehy, Dakota City, Neb., ADA first vice 
president; Henry Moeller, Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co., Vermillion, S.D.; Joseph 
Chrisman, ADA executive vice president; Miss Eunice Hunt, ADA secretary; 
R. G. Brierley, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, ADA second vice 
president; L. J. Schiller, Hayward, Inc., Oak Harbor, Ohio; Vernon C. Brit- 
ton, V. C. Britton Co., Firebaugh, Cal. Other topics discussed at the meeting 
related to a revised dues structure and membership campaign. 


U.S. Potential Layers Up 3% 


WASHINGTON — Potential layers 
(hens and pullets of laying age plus 
pullets not of laying age) on farms 
on Dec. 1 totaled 366,334,000, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This represented an increase 
of 3% over a year ago. 

Numbers of potential layers were 
above last year in all regions of the 
country except the north Atlantic. 
Increases ranged up to 7% in the east 
north central] states. Numbers were 
down 2% in the north Atlantic re- 
gion. (Also see accompanying table.) 


The number of layers on farms on 
Dec. 1 totaled 324,305,.000—up 1% 
from a year earlier. Pullets not of 
laying age on Dec. 1 totaled 42,029,- 
000—up 21% from a year earlier. 
This increase brought the increase 
in total potential layers to 3% above 
a year ago. 

Egg Production Up 

USDA reported that farm flocks 
laid 4,910 million eggs during No- 
vember—7% more than a year earli- 
er. The increased production was due 
principally to a higher rate of lay; 
also, weather was favorable most of 
the month. The increased proportion 
of pullets in laying flocks and the 
trend toward larger flocks also are 
important factors in the increased 
rate of lay. 

The rate of egg production per lay- 
er nationally in November was 15.3 
eggs, compared with 14.5 eggs a year 
earlier. This was a record high for 
the month 

During November, laying flocks av- 
eraged 320,183,000 layers, which rep- 
resented an increase of 1% over a 
year earlier. 

USDA noted that the average cost 
of the farm poultry ration in mid- 
November was $3.29 cwt., compared 
with $3.37 in October and $3.34 in 
November, 1957. 

Prices received by farmers for eggs 


in mid-November averaged 38.3¢ doz., 
up .l¢ from a month earlier but down 
7.1¢ from a year earlier. During the 
week ending Dec. 3, increased offer- 
ings resulted in a sharp downward 
trend. 


Hercules Cuts Prices 


On BHT Antioxidants 


WILMINGTON, DEL.— A price re- 
duction of 10¢ lb. for most grades of 


BHT antioxidants has been an- 
nounced by Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington. The new schedule be- 


came effective Dec. 15. 

BHT (butylated hydroxy toluene) 
antioxidants are chemically described 
as 2,6-di-tert-butyl-p-cresol, and are 
marketed by Hercules under the 
trade name, “Dalpac.” 

The microground feed grade, which 
is used in mixed feeds and dry feed 
ingredients, is now quoted at 97¢ Ib. 
in 50-lb. drums, delivered. The good 
grade Dalpac, for edible fats and 
other products, is quoted at $1.10 lb. 
in 100-Ib. drums, delivered. 

A spokesman for the firm said the 
reductions “are the result of eco- 
nomies in production brought about 
by Hercules’ integrated position in 
the industry.” Hercules is a_ basic 
producer of para-cresol, the inter- 
mediate for production of 2,6-di-tert- 
butyl-p-cresol. 


— 


Warehouse Burns 


NAMPA, IDAHO—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin completely destroyed a 
feed warehouse and other facilities 
of General Mills, Inc., Dec. 10 at 
Nampa. The amount of the loss has 
not yet been determined. General 
Mills purchased the warehouse from 
the Simplot interests last spring and 
had remodeled it. 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age and Potentiai 


Ss, 
North North W. North South South United 
Year— Atlantic Central Centra! Atlantic Central Western States 
Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 
1947-56 laverage) 59,429 70,297 98,860 33,574 56,840 36,864 355,865 
1957 56,208 63,208 87,970 33,085 44.392 36,56! 321,424 
1958 $3,937 65,612 88 508 34,166 44.708 37,374 324,305 
Pullets Not of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 

1947-56 laverage) 5,792 6,651 11,475 6,334 10,502 5,066 45,820 
1957 5,523 3,407 7,257 5,945 6,625 5,912 34,669 
1958 6,634 5,389 9,499 6,447 7,493 6,567 42,029 

Potential Layers on Forms* (thousands) 
1947-56 (average) 65,221 76,948 «110,335 39,909 67,342 41,930 401,685 
1957. 61,731 66.615 95,227 39,030 51,017 42,473 356,093 
60,571 71,001 98,007 40,613 52,201 43,941 366,334 


*Hens and pullets of laying age plus pullets not of laying age. 


E. F. Dickey Elected 
President of 


Honeggers’ & Co. 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—Sam R. Honeg- 
ger has announced the election of 
E. F. Dickey as president of Honeg- 
gers’ & Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
feed, prefabricated farm _ buildings, 
and livestock and poultry equipment. 
Mr. Honegger continues as chief ex- 
ecutive officer as chairman of the 
board of directors, and Frank E. 
Honegger becomes vice chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Dickey joined Honeggers’ on 
Jan. 1, 1949, as general sales man- 
ager. He was elected to the board 
of directors early in 1951 and made a 
vice president later that same year. 
In 1953, he was appointed general 
manager, and he was elected execu- 
tive vice president in 1955. 

Mr. Dickey, a native of Indiana, 
was graduated from Indiana Law 
School in 1931 with an LL.B. degree. 

“He has developed a management 
team which during the past 10 years 
has seen the company’s feed tonnage 
grow from 2,000 tons per month to a 
high 14,000 tons in June of this 
year,” said Mr. Honegger. “Likewise, 
the firm’s profits have increased 
many times over, and net worth has 
grown substantially. 

“During this same time, as a means 
of diversifying income and stabilizing 
profits, the company has broadened 
its activities into the manufacture, 
sale and distribution of prefabricated 
farm buildings, corn cribs, grain bins, 
etc., and livestock and poultry equip- 
ment. Two plants have been acquired 
for these operations, and two addi- 


tional feed mills have been  pur- 
chased.” 
Before joining Honeggers’, Mr. 


Dickey was executive secretary of the 
Illinois Feed Assn. For the past three 
years he has been a member of the 
board of directors of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Commenting on Mr. Dickey’s pro- 
motion, Sam R. Honegger said that 
he and his brother Frank Honegger 
had requested this action on the part 
of the board based upon their close 
personal working relationship with 
Mr. Dickey over the past 10 years. 

Mr. Honegger, commenting on the 
company’s business, noted further 
that the firm had doubled its profits 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 ané 
that at the end of the first quarter of 
this fiscal period, profits were run- 
ning 47% ahead of last year’s results. 
For the last five months, he said, 
feed tonnage is up 25%, farm build- 
ings up 138% and equipment sales 
up 153%. 


—_ 


Navajo Indians 


To Take Feed Grains 


WASHINGTON — A big donation 
program for corn and oats has been 
approved for the Navajo Indian tribe 
reservation by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The supplies will 
cover the feeding of lamb flocks for 
a period of three months. 

It is an outright donation program 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks, 
but the grain will have to be ground 
or processed before delivery to the 
reservation. The areas involved are 
in New Mexico, Colorado and Utah. 

USDA officials say that both from 
the financial and practical viewpoints, 
the government would have preferred 
to give grain sorghums, but the 
Navajo Indians are insisting on a 
mixture of corn and oats. 

It is understood that processing 
contracts for the CCC-donated feed 
grains will be made by the Navajo 
Indian tribe leader, Paul McCabe. 
He is located at Window Rock, New 
Mexico. Trade observers believe that 
Kansas City processors will have the 
inside track because Kansas City has 
some freight advantage over other 
points. 


Hatchery Output 


Of Chicks Up 
From Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
chicks by commercial hatcheries in 
November showed a 15% increase 
over a year earlier, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

While the chick hatch is at a sea- 
sonally low point, it may be noted 
that production of egg-type chicks as 
well as broiler chicks is currently 
showing increases over a year earli- 
er. 

Broiler chicks produced in Novem- 
ber—which accounted for 89% of the 
total chick hatch—totaled 131,889,- 
000. This represents a 13% increase 
over a year earlier as broiler produc- 
tion continues to increase despite low 
prices. 

Egg-type chicks produced in No- 
vember totaled 15,887,000, compared 
with 12,156,000 for the same month 
in 1957. This represented a 31% in- 
crease. 

It has been predicted that flock 
replacement chickens raised in 1959 
will be down from a year earlier as 
producers react to lower egg prices 
brought on by a larger laying flock 
and bigger production this season. 
However, the hatch is up in late 1958. 

Larger December hatches than a 
year ago of both broiler-type and 
egg-type chicks are in prospect. The 
number of egg-type chicken eggs in 
incubators on Dec. 1 was up 16% 
from a year earlier. The number of 
broiler-type eggs also was up 16%. 

For egg-type chicken eggs in incu- 
bators on Dec. 1, New England and 
the west north central and east south 
central states show decreases from a 
year earlier, while all other regions 
show increases. For broiler type eggs, 
increases are shown in all regions, 
although there are variations among 
areas. 


Albers Plans to Install 


Foragizer in Oregon 


REDMOND, ORE.—A “Foragizer” 
machine for the manufacture of hay 
wafers will be in operation here 
sometime after March, according to 
an announcement by a spokesman for 
Albers Milling Co. 

Earl W. Kelner, Los Angeles, vice 
president of Albers, met here recent- 
ly with members of the Redmond 
industrial committee to describe the 
process used in manufacturing the 
4-in. “Hayfers.” The Foragizer is 
manufactured by Sumner Iron Works, 
Everett, Wash. 

Albers has purchased patent rights 
to Foragizers manufactured by Sum- 
ner and will be sales outlet for the 
machines. Total cost is reported to 
be about $42,000 including a 100 h.p. 
diesel engine or electric motor. 

Albers has also been running an 
experimental unit in Chowchilla, 
Calif., where there is ample alfalfa 
production. 

Mr. Kelner said Redmond has been 
selected definitely as a site for a 
Foragizer installation. It will be lo- 
cated adjacent to the Redmond Pack- 
ing Co., where a building is available. 
Other factors influencing the selec- 
tion, Mr. Kelner said, were the avail- 
ability of alfalfa in the area and the 
fact that central Oregon is a cattle 
feeding area. 

The alfalfa wafers can be made of 
alfalfa alone or can include any quan- 
tity of ground grains and molasses for 
binder. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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ARCHER - DANIELS- MIDLAND COMPANY 


ALFALFA DIVISION 
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Number of Milk Cows on 


Farms Continues to Drop 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
milk cows in the U.S. continues to 
decline. In fact, the decrease in 1958 
has been enough to drop U.S. milk 
production below the previous year 
for the first time in several years. 

Meanwhile, production of milk per 
cow continues to gain. 

This situation is noted in a recent 
report by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on the dairy situation. 

In spite of large feed supplies and 


favorable price relationships, milk 
production in 1958 will be slightly 
less than the record high of 126.4 


billion pounds produced in 1957. The 
decrease follows five years of in- 


crease. 
More Cows Culled 


USDA noted that the principal rea- 
son production did not increase in 
1958 was the rise in prices for meat 
animals during 1958. For both cattle 
and hogs, marketings for slaughter 
were reduced in order to build up 
herds. The reduction in quantity of 
meat produced led to substantially 
higher prices for both beef cattle and 
hogs. This development encouraged 
many farmers to cull their dairy 
herds more closely as the advance 
in beef prices provided a convenient 
means to upgrade their herds rapid- 
ly. Also, with the higher price for 
dairy animals and, temporarily at 
least, improved opportunities in pro- 
duction of beef and hogs, a number 
of additional farmers shifted from 
keeping of milk cows to specializa- 
tion in other livestock. 

The drop in number of dairy herds 
reduced the mid-1958 number of milk 
cows on farms by 342% below a year 
earlier, even though size of herds 
continued to increase as specializa- 
tion gained. It appeared that the 
number of milk cows continued down- 
ward during the second half of 1958. 


Slower Decline Seen 


However, in 1959, the number of 
milk cows probably will not decline 
so sharply as in 1958. And, produc- 
tion per cow is almost certain to 
reach another new high unless pas- 
ture and growing conditions drop con- 
siderably below average. As a result, 
some increase in milk output is likely 
in 1959 

Milk production rose slightly above 
a year earlier late in 1958, but for 
the year as a whole, output will fall 
a little short of the 1957 total. 

USDA noted that the feed situa- 
tion has been exceptionally favorable 
for milk production during 1958. For 
one thing, the especially favorable 
relationship between milk and feed 
prices and the abundant supply of 
grains resulted in farmers’ feeding a 
record amount of concentrate feeds 


per head during 1958. An additional 
reason for the increase in rate of 
concentrate feeding is the expanding 
milk producing capacity of dairy ani- 
mals, which requires increased con- 
centrates. 


New CSS Appointment 
For Clarence Palmby 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Clarence D. Palmby, former depu- 
ty administrator for price support, to 
the position of associate administra- 
tor of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service has been announced by Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Palmby will succeed Clarence 
L. Miller, who was appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture. 

The appointment of two other men 
to positions of increased responsibili- 
ty in CSS was also announced. Forest 
W. Beall, present southwest area di- 
rector in the CSS field service, will 
succeed Mr. Palmby, and J. Taylor 
Allen, former chairman of the Utah 
Agricultural Stabilization & Conser- 
vation Committee, will succeed Mr. 
Beall. 

In his new position, Mr. Palmby 
will work with Walter C. Berger, CS 
administrator, in the over-all direc- 
tion of the production adjustment, 
price support, commodity manage- 
ment and related activities of the 
agency, including programs and oper- 
ations authorized by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

Mr. Beall is a graduate of Oklaho- 
ma State University and is a leading 
wheat producer. He has also served 
as editor for the Oklahoma Farmer- 


| Stockman and as associate editor of 


| er. He served 


the Record-Stockman, a Denver pub- 
lication. Mr. Allen is a general farm- 
as chairman of the 
Utah ASC committee from 1953 to 
1956. 


New Bulk Built 
At Grants Pass, Ore. 


GRANTS PASS, ORE.—Finishing 
touches were added recently to eight 
bulk storage tanks of the new Ore- 
gon Egg Producers plant at Grants 
Pass. 

The tanks are each of 21-ton capac- 
ity and are capable of holding a total 
of more than 160 tons of grain and 
almost that much of ground feed. 

Feed will be shipped in from the 
co-op mill at Eugene, Ore. The in- 
stallation will eliminate sacking and 
manual handling of grain, and will 
permit bulk shipment and bulk han- 
dling by machinery. The new facility 
will serve an area stretching from 
Roseburg, Ore., to the California line, 
according to Gene Storz, manager. 


“Special Mix” Again 
Permitted Without Fee, 


Registration in N.H. 


CONCORD, N.H.—Problems aris- 
ing over New Hampshire’s “special 
feed mixes” will be solved by return- 
ing the program to its original sta- 
tus, which permits farmers to ask 
for “special mix” service and author- 
izes the mixer to compound it_for 
them without fees or registration. 

At a quarterly meeting in Concord, 
the agricultural advisory board of 
the New Hampshire Department of 
Agriculture voted unanimously to in- 
struct Perley I. Fitts, commissioner 
of agriculture, to retain the “special 
mix” privilege as it was first set up. 

Board members said a mix made 
up by any other method or compound- 
ed in quantity with a view to selling 
it to others who might want it would 
be considered a violation of the state 
law. 

They were sympathetic to the mix- 
ers’ viewpoint that other farmers 
would be likely to want a similar 
mixture and that it would be less 
costly and more convenient to have 
it on hand. Nevertheless, they main- 
tained that such mixing of an over- 
supply would be contrary to the let- 
ter of the law. 

In the future, it was pointed out, 
the department will call for a letter 
from the farmer ordering any special 
mix, stating his name, the formula 
requested and the amount wanted. 
Three copies of the original letter will 
be made, one to be kept on the farm, 
one for filing at the mixing plant of- 
fice and the third to be recorded with 
the agriculture commissioner and 
his department. 

The advisory board explained that 
this system would make it easier to 
check up on special mixes, remove 
all misunderstanding regarding the 
regulations and eliminate the possi- 
bility of questionable practices. 

Besides not requiring fees or regis- 
tration, there will be no sample-tak- 
ing or analysis of special mixes which 
comply with the law, and the trans- 


action will be strictly between the 


farmer and his mixer, with the farm- 
er assuming all responsibility for get- 
ting the correct feed. 

In their study of surplus mixes, 
the board reported 25 or more farm- 
ers were found to be buying one spe- 
cial mix ration formula, with the re- 
sult that the mixer kept a general 
supply on hand in anticipation of 
these additional sales. 

It was emphasized that the special 
mix law in New Hampshire was nev- 
er intended to cover wholesale sup- 
ply needs, as registration and fee pay- 
ments are required for any general 
feed mixes. 


FEED MILL SOLD 
MILTON JUNCTION, WIS.—Ross 
B. Johnson has hold his elevator and 
feed mill here to Tom Farley, Janes- 
ville, Wis., who will operate it as 
Farley Milling Co. 


Kansas Formula 
Feed Conference 


Planned Jan. 4-6 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Latest 
information on research in animal 
nutrition, and interpretations of how 
this research will affect the formula 
feed industry will be presented at the 
14th Kansas Formula Feed Confer- 
ence at Kansas State College Jan. 
4-6. 

The conference annually draws 
around 400 feed dealers, manufac- 
turers, county agents and agricu!tur- 
al leaders. 

Speakers from out of state and 
their topics include: Robert J. Webb, 
Dixon Springs Experiment Station, 
Dobbs, Ill., “Pelleting Roughages for 
Ruminants”; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, 
Oklahoma State University, “Fat in 
Poultry Rations” and “Turkey Nu- 
trition”; Dr. N. N. Allen, University 
of Wisconsin, “Minerals for Dairy 
Cattle” and “Preparation of Rough- 
age for Dairy Cattle”; R. S. Johnson, 
MFA Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., 
“Quality Control”; Ray Ammon, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
president of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn, “The Feed Industry,” 
and James Briggs, Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio, “Nitrofurans in Nu- 
trition.” 


Kansas State researchers on the 


program, and their topics include: 
Dr. Draytford Richardson, “Liquid 
Feeding”; Dr. Paul E. Sanford, 


“Feeding of Combinations of Anti- 
biotics to Poultry”; and Dr. George 
(Turn to KANSAS, page 86) 
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Delmarva Broiler 


Price Gains Slightly 


SALISBURY, MD.—There was only 
a slight improvement in the price of 
broilers last week in Delmarva. The 
average price paid on the farm was 
15.1¢ Ib., compared to only 15¢ the 
week before. 

Apparently there was less demand 
last week than the same week a year 
ago. The same number of birds (3,- 
932,000) were sold. However, a year 
ago the price was 15.6¢. 

In spite of lower prices this year, 
hatcheries are loading their incuba- 
tors with more eggs. Last week, for 
22 reporting states, the egg set was 
43,590,000. This was 11%: more than 
the previous week and '19% more 
than the corresponding week a year 
ago. Increases in the number of eggs 
set from the previous week were 
reported in 18 of the 22 states. 

And broiler growers in the 22 
states last week placed 29,427,000 
broiler chicks. This was 2% more 
than the previous week and 16% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Increases were reported for 14 
states and decreases in eight states. 


TENNESSEE FEED CONVENTION—Shown at the recent annual conven- 


tion of the 


Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


in Nashville are (first 


picture, left to right): J. G. Johnston, Security Mills, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Joe Pless, Pless & Sheahan, Memphis; C. Turner Whitworth, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Memphis; Harry Durham, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Memphis. In the 
second picture are: E. E. Hurst, Ralston Purina Co., Memphis; Vic Dearen, 
Dixie Grain Co., Shelbyville, Tenn.; Tom Grill, National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co., Kansas City; Jack Van Lieshout, Western Condensing Co., Ft. 


Wayne, Ind., and David Rucker, National Alfalfa, Memphis. In the third 
picture are: L. H. Simmons, Simmons Supply Co., Lewisburg, Tenn.; Sam 
Newton, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Memphis, and H. C. Tillford, Sr., Dixie Grain 
Co., Shelbyville, Tenn. In the last picture, taken at the convention banquet, 
are (left to right around the table): Mrs. R. D. Erwin; John Broshard, Ala- 
bama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala.; Howard Werthan, Werthan Bag Co., Nash- 
ville; Bill Shearer, Borden Co., Hollins, Va.; Mrs. Brochard, and Bob Erwin, 


R. D. Erwin Co., Nashville. 
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GRADING —A group of I1 
Minnesota feed retailers 


EGG 
southern 
who joined together for a quality egg 


program started less three 
months ago with automatic equip- 
ment for grading, candling and car- 


toning 350 doz. per hour. Part of the 


equipment is shown here. The pro- 
gram has expanded so rapidly they 
have now ordered new equipment 


which will handle 590 doz. per hour. 


Feed Retailers’ 
Egg Program 
Moves Ahead 


By JOHN S. FRANKLIN 
Peedstuffs staff 

ROCHESTER, MINN A quality 
egg program launched less_ than 
three months ago by a group of local 
feed dealers and manufacturers in 
southern Minnesota has _ aiready 
reached its preliminary goal of 100 
cases a day. 


Eldon Roddis, Roddis Feed Co., 

Rochester, secretary of the corpora- 
t 

tion operating the program, said, ‘“Wé« 


expect to be handling 150 cases a day 
in another two months.” 

The corporation, Quality Egg 
Inc., is made up of 11 feed firms wh 
banded together in September “to 
stay progressive in 
in view of current poultry 
industry develo] 
tion and marketing 


the feed business” 


At the time of its formation, Wen- 
dell Lenton, manager of the Farmers 
Elevator Co., Stewartville, Minn., 
and president of the corporation, 
said, “It was a choice of either do- 


ing this or seeing the egg business 
slip away. We weren't big enough to 
do it alone so we're doing it togeth- 
er.” 

Member firms set up 2 required 
uniform ration for uniform yolk col- 
or and a breed requirement. Their 
other requirement is that producers 
who wish to join be certified under 
the standards of the Minnesota De- 
partment of Agriculture quality egg 
program, a new program in the state. 
(See story on this page.) 

Of a total number of 50 Minnesota 
producers now certified under the 
program, the Quality Eggs, Inc., pro- 
ducers make up more than three 
fourths. Mr. Roddis said the number 
of producers in the corporation pro- 
gram “is growing steadily and is now 
almost 40.” 

The corporation set a preliminary 
goal of 100 cases daily as the “break- 


even point,” a goal which is now 
reached, Mr. Roddis said. The 100 
cases are coming from 60,000 hens 


in the program which range in flock 
size from 500 to 3,000 birds. 
Requirements 

No limit is set on the size of the 
flock, but officers of the corporation 
indicate that 500 birds are necessary 
to break even. 

Minnesota rules for production of 
certified eggs cover age of birds, egg 
gathering, cooling, marketing, clean- 
ing and vaccination. The Minnesota 
regulation also states that the lay- 
ers in the program must be fed a 
“balanced ration which produces a 

(Turn to EGG PLAN, page 86) 


| egg program for Minnesota egg 


| were 


State Egg Program | Trustees to Meet on 


Growing; Feed 
Firms Interested 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A new quality 
pro- 
ducers has been getting good accept- 
ance from flock owners in the state 
officials of the program have an- 
nounced. 

They said that in the four to five 
months the program has been in op- 
eration it has gained about 50 pro- 
ducers who account for 100,000 birds, 
and that interest is “mounting day 
by day.” 

The program was set up by the 
1957 Minnesota legislature to be open 


to “everyone concerned with egg 
marketing and an improved poultry 
industry in the state.” It is operated 


industries 


by the division of poultry 


of the Minnesota Department of A 

riculture. Lined up with the program 
so far are flocks ranging in size from 
100 to 13,000 birds. Officials said that 


little better than 50° the flocks 
iverage less than 1,000 layers 
Feed Firms Interested 
More than 75% of the flocks and 
about the same percentage of hens 
red by feed 
and groups of feed firms. The 
flocks are in one 
operated by a group of 
Minnesota feed manufac- 
turers and dealers. (See story on 


ire under programs 
firms 


large majority of 
program 


this page.) 

“We have had a great deal of in- 
terest also from large feed firms,” a 
state official said. “Those with egg 
programs have about the same re- 


quirements for quality that we do, 
and those that do not have egg pro- 
grams but may be considering tl 
are very interested.” 


One advantage gaine 


firms which plan such a program, he 
said, is that egg produc 
ing about the program and are 
ing quality requirements from the 
state. This, he said, will make it 
easier for feed firms or any othe! 
organizations planning a program to 
get the support of egg pr 

Required for certification by the 
1 14-point program. This in- 
cludes confinement housing, frequent 


gatherings (minimum of three daily 


jucers 


state is 


for floor layers and two for caged 
hens), twice-a-week marketing or 
more, farm cooling (60 ind con- 


trolled humidity), age limited to 18 
months from date of hatch, clean 
MINNESOTA, 


| Ollsced Meal Futures 


Show Irregular Trend 


MEMPHIS—Oilseed meal futures 
irregular at the close on the 
Memphis Board of Trade Dec. 17 
compared with Dec. 10 

There was a continuation of the ir- 
regular advance in soybean oil meal 
New season highs were posted in 
nearby months during the week. Cash 
oil meal was in a tight position for 
spot shipment, still commanding a 
premium over the futures market for 
prompt delivery. 

Severe cold weather over large sec- 
tions of the country 


necessitated 


heavier feeding of consuming units 
And, despite increasing comment re- 
garding the relatively unfavorable 
feeding ratios, feed business con- 


tinued generally excellent 

Cottonseed oil meal suffered some 
losses on a market correction after 
moving up rapidly. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed Dec. 17 $3.50 ton higher to 
10¢ lower than on Dec. 10, Eastern 
Trunk Line soybean oil meal 50¢ to 
$2.50 higher, bulk cottonseed oil meal 
$2.50 higher to $1.75 lower, and 
sacked cottonseed oil meal unchanged 
to $3 higher. 

Trading for the period amounted 
to 11,400 tons of unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal and 1,700 tons of bulk 
cottonseed oil meal. 


| 
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Plans Outlined for S.C. 
Oscar Straube Fund _Poultry Federation 
KANSAS CITY—tTrustees of the COLUMBIA, S.C.—A South Caro- 
Oscar S M Fund will | lina Poultry Federation came a step 
meet si to dete ne the most ef- | further toward reality when some 80 
fective u e 4 fund to promote | persons approved tentative plans out- 
feed educat t K is State Col- | lined at a meeting in Columbia. 
lege A report of a 15-man committee of 
It is i the formal | poultrymen, headed by Don Hunting- 
presentatior the fund to the col- | ton, Spartanburg, S.C., milling offi- 
ze cial, was approved by the group with 
I . M Jol yn the recommendation that details be 
Stale ( K City: W worked out, including a proposed 
E. Gl A! Feed Manu nstitution and by-laws. 
facture Assi 1 R It was suggested the final report 
Am Q ( J [ ind organizational draft be presented 
Mo during the South Carolina Poultry 
Con ‘ e being Festival scheduled for the first week 
nt t Mar in June 
itt i 612 Board Those attending the meeting includ- 
I Bu I City, Mo ed members of the South Carolina 
M } \ curred | Poultry Improvement Assn.,_ the 
Nov. 12. was pri P Wa South Carolina Turkey Federation 
I M In Cit ; | and the South Carolina Poultry & 
ff the | Egg Board. 
AFMA ff The Poultry Festival will be held 
Mr. &§ in Batesburg-Leesville, and will be 
lucation, red by the three associations of 
‘ lish | the community’s Chamber of Com 
i State merce 
® 
° - « « The Mark of 


*FLAVORS... 


Manufacturers e@ 


(60 Minerals—I2 Vitamins) 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 
1401 West Hubbard Street 


QUALITY 
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Minnesota Egg 
Producers May 


Form Cooperative 


By JOHN S. FRANKLIN 
Feedstuffs Staff 

MINNEAPOLIS — Minnesota egg 
producers, whose production is 75% 
surplus, took steps at a recent meet- 
ing here to retain their old markets 
and to develop new ones 

Meeting at the Radisson Hote! as 
guests of the Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Federation convention 
members of the Minnesota Egg Pro- 
ducers Assn., a new group formed a 
year ago, voted to look into the pos- 
sibility of statewide cooperative mar- 
keting 

A meeting to discuss the proposal 
further has already been arranged for 
in Minneapolis when the nine 
the association will be 
joined county representatives of 
the association from over the state 
in discussing the proposal with state 
ral officials 


Jan. 20 
ectors of 


bys 


ar 


and fed 


The plan is still in the talking 
stage, according to Leo Baumgart- 
ner, Litchfield, Minn., an official of 
the association, but he said Minne- 
sota producers are aware of “the 
need for quality and for cooperative 


marketing if they hope to keep their 


markets and avoid egg ‘factories’.” 


Speaking at the recent meeting, 
Mr. Baumgartner said: “In market- 
ing, the farmer can’t very well sell 


beef or pork to the consumer. But 
the egg producer has a complete, 
manufactured unit ready for the con- 
sumer. His product is easy to move, 
and this gives him more right than 

(Turn to PRODUCER, page 81) 


Nichols, Inc., to Build 


Georgia Breeding Farm 


EXETER, N.H.—Nichols, Inc., Ex- 
eter poultry breeding firm, has an- 
nounced the acquisition of a 212-acre 
tract in Greensboro, Ga, on which 
the company said it plans to build a 
modern poultry breeding farm. 

Construction will begin immediate- 


ly on 11 buildings to form the nu- 
cleus of the advanced facility. Ac- 
cording to G. E. Coleman, Jr., presi- 
dent, the $400,000 farm will be in 


full operation by 1960. In addition, a 
brick school building nearby has been 
made available to the company as an 
adjunct to the farm's facilities. 


“This new farm,” declared Mr. 
Coleman, “will expand our invest- 
ment and facilities in Georgia, al- 


ready represented by our large hatch- 
ery in Dahlonega, some 75 miles 
away 

“Our experimental and develop- 
mental breeding work will continue, 
as in the past, to be centered in New 
England,” he went on. “We are ex- 
panding, and this latest move is part 
of our plans to keep the broiler in- 
dustry supplied with breeding stock 
from nearby sources 

“We wish to emphasize,” he said, 
“for the benefit of our many flock- 
owner associates, that the flockown- 
er farm system as originated by 
Nichols will continue to be a key 
factor in our company’s method of 
operation. In fact, we foresee a tre- 
mendous growth of the Canadian 
broiler market . perhaps larger, 
percentagewise, than that in any of 
the other North American regions 
in which Nichols now operates. We 
expect to draw heavily upon the ser- 
vices of our New England flockown- 
ers to supply that Canadian market, 
plus that of the growing northeastern, 
midwestern, and Pacific Coast states.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Coleman said, the 
Greensboro farm will help extend 
the natural advantages of nearby pro- 
duction to the broiler industry in the 
southeast. Ground-breaking ceremo- 
nies are planned for late January or 
soon thereafter, depending upon 
weather. The first stock is scheduled 
to be installed by early fall. 


Soybeans, Sorghums, 
Wheat Under Supports 


Hit Record Quantities 


WASHINGTON — Record quanti- 
ties of soybeans and grain sorghums 
are going under support in 1958, ac- 
cording to a recent report by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of 
its November summary of 1958-crop 
grain price-support activities. 

Through Nov. 30, farmers had put 
67,031,581 bu. of soybeans and 67,- 
336,170 cwt. of grain sorghums under 
support. On Dec. 15 a year earlier, 
soybeans under support had totaled 
a little more than 41 million bushels 
and grain sorghums a little less than 
50 million cwt. 

Corn and oats totals under sup- 
port were also above last year’s 
totals at this time, but barley, de- 
spite a record crop, has less under 
support than a year ago. Barley, 
however, is second only to wheat in 
total number of bushels under sup- 
port. The barley total Nov. 30 was 
70,511,921 bu., compared with 94,- 
960,978 bu. on Dec. 15, 1957. 

The wheat total Nov. 30 was 472,- 
136,784 bu., more than all other 
grains combined. This compares with 
176,180,777 bu. of 1957-crop wheat 
put under support through Nov. 15, 


1957, and 184,986,845 bu. put under stitute at a stockholders and direc- 


support through Dec. 15, 1957. 

Totals of 1958 wheat under sup- 
port at this time compare to 1953- 
crop support totals of 407,678,813 bu. 
through Nov. 15, 1953, and 431,029,- 
740 bu. through Dec. 15, 1953. Pre- 
vious -to the 1958 crop, the largest 
quantities of wheat placed under 
support in any year were from the 
1953 crop. 

Total 1958 corn under support 
through Nov. 30, 1958, was reported 
at 20,006,464, about 6.2 million bush- 
els more than on Dec. 15, 1957. Oats 
under support totaled 55,273,714, 
compared with 38,781,317 bu. on Dec. 
15, 1957. 


Dealer-Grower Dinner 


Has Turnout of 800 


GAINESVILLE, GA.— More than 
800 persons attended the annual deal- 
er-grower dinner of the Gainesville 
Milling Co. recently, to hear Ralph 
Cleveland, the company president, 
speak. 

The manufacturer, who is past 
president of the Georgia Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. and board member 
of the National Broiler Council, 
pointed to the government inspection 
starting Jan. 1, 1959" as the most sig- 


| nificant factor in the poultry industry 


for the coming year. He said it will 
be necessary to be even more careful 
and to carry on better management 
practices in order to produce grade A 
lsirds. 

Posters displayed on the walls of 
the Civic Building, site of the meet- 
ing, depicted good and poor manage- 
ment practices. 


Modifications of 
Dairy Feeds Noted 


WALTHAM, MASS.—A recent bul- 


| letin for dairymen from the dairy 
Wirthmore | 


service department of 
Feeds, Inc., outlines modifications of 
Wirthmore dairy feeds and concen- 
trates which are said to improve ap- 
pearance, texture and performance. 

The modifications, said the bulletin, 
“apply new research findings that 
prove digestibility of grain rations 
can be improved by a new balance of 
mineral ingredients. Wirthmore dairy 
feeds are now higher in energy con- 
tent. 

“Use of coarse grades of soybean 
and linseed oil meal gives the feeds a 
coarser texture and cleaner appear- 
ance. Elimination of extremely fine 
materials results in greater palatabil- 
ity ... The new grades of soy and 
linseed provide greater bulk uniform- 
ity, allowing more accurate feeding 
when daily allowances are fed by vol- 
ume.” 


| Dunnellon, 


Sam Kelly 


Soft Phosphate Group 


Elects New President 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. —Sam 
Kelly, Loncala Phosphate Co., High 
Springs, Fla., was elected president 
of the Soft Phosphate Research In- 


tors meeting held here recently. 

R. D. Roof, Superior Phosphate Co., 
Fla.. was named vice 
president; W. C. Fitch, Camp Phos- 
phate Co., Ocala, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, and E. H. Kellogg, 
The Kellogg Co., Ocala, was reap- 
pointed director of research. 

The current status of research 
grants at several universities was 


| discussed, and recommendations were 


received for establishment of addi- 
tional grants for continued study of 
phosphorus nutrition. 

Named to the board of directors 
were D. E. Thompson, Jr., Sun Phos- 
phate Co., Dunnellon, Fla.; C. D. 
Bevis, Sea Board Supply Co., Phil- 
adelphia; Maxie B. Lowe, Acton, Inc., 
Dunnellon, Fla.; L. B. Lovett, Manko 
Co., Ocala, Fla.; R. M. Howard, How- 
ard Phosphate Co., Orlando, F'=.; J. 


| S. Bevis, Soft Phosphate, Inc., Media, 


| Pa.; Mr. Kelly, Mr. Kellogg and Mr. 
| Roof. 


| Neppco Board Backs 


4-Point Promotion 


Coordination Plan 
TRENTON, N. J.—The board of di- 


| rectors of the Northeastern Poultry 


| Producers Council has endorsed a 
| four-point program for the coordi- 
nation of industry promotion and pol- 
| icy-making activities, it was reported 
in a recent issue of the Poultryman, 
national publication of the poultry in- 
dustry. The program had been rec- 
ommended by a special Neppco study 
| committee on the National Egg 
| Council. 
The study committee said that the 
single commodity approach, as em- 
| bodied in the National Egg Council, 
| is not to the advantage of the poul- 
| try industry. 

(The directors of the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. have urged 
upon the southeastern egg industry 
the support of a single national egg 
organization for promotional pur- 

oses only. Feedstuffs Dec. 13, page 
1.) 

The committee advanced the fol- 
lowing four points, which were sub- 
sequently endorsed by the Neppco 
board, as reported by the Poultry- 
man: 

“1. That the Neppco board of di- 
rectors or executive committee in- 
vite a like group from the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn. to meet and 
discuss the problem. 

“2. That, if this group can come 
to agreement along the lines of a co- 
ordinated industry program, it can 
lay plans for reactivating on a per- 

(Turn to NEPPCO, page 81) 


Economist Outlines 


Effects of End of 
Corn Allotments 


URBANA, ILL. — Predictions on 
just what effects the end of corn 
acreage allotments will have on corn 
and livestock prices were made re- 
cently by L. H. Simerl, agricultural 
economist at the University of Illi- 
nois. Prof. Simerl said he looks for 
the following: 

@ Market prices of corn and the 
other feeds will hold in the range of 
the past two years—$1 to $1.20 bu. 

@ Prices of meat animals, which 
have been high in relation to prices 
of feed and most other farm products, 
will swing down to more normal 
ranges compared with feed prices. 
Livestock will not make profits every 
year, but producers will have more 
good years than bad ones. 

@ Prices of milk, butterfat, poultry 
and eggs won’t change much, and 
profit margins won't be much affect- 
ed by the new program for corn. 

Corn and other Feeds. There is no 
good reason to expect any exceptional 
increase in feed production. No big 
increase in the acreage of feeds is 
in sight. Most of our good land has 
always been planted to feed crops, 


| soybeans, wheat or cotton. The rela- 


tively small acreage coming out of 
the Soil Bank in 1959 may be offset 


| by less favorable growing conditions 


in 1959 than in 1958. 

Price incentives to boost per acre 
yields will be less than previously. 
New price support rate for corn will 
be 20 to 25¢ lower than the high 
support rate of the past two crops. It 
will be about the same as average 


| market prices in the past two years. 


Elimination of the high support 
level for corn will have the effect of 
reducing the government demand for 
corn. It will also encourage in- 
creased feeding of corn to hogs, beef 
cattle and poultry. 

Meat Animals. In recent years 


| prices of hogs and cattle have been 
unusually high in relation to market 


prices of corn and other feeds. For 
example, during the 10 years 1949- 
1958, the hog-corn price ratio aver- 
aged 14.3 compared with the earlier 
long-time average of about 11.6. 
Prices of beef cattle were equally 
favorable in relation to feed costs. 

While prices of meat animals were 
far out of line with prices of corn, 
they were not so far out of balance 
with the high price support level. As 
price supports for corn move close 
to market value, production of live- 
stock will increase and prices will 
swing downward. However, the pros- 
pective price support level for corn 
will provide considerable support for 
livestock prices. Many farmers will 
take a “sure-thing” loan at around 
$1.10 or $1.15 rather than put out 
extra effort and take the risk of feed- 
ing hogs or cattle. This wil! tend to 
keep livestock prices high in relation 
to feed prices. Livestock will not 
make profits every year, but pro- 
ducers will have more good years 
than bad ones. 

Dairy. The new price support level 
for corn does not seem likely to have 
much effect upon prices of milk or 
butterfat. Price supports for manu- 
facturing milk, and price-fixing mar- 
ket orders for fluid milk, remain un- 
changed. 

Poultry and Eggs. Poultrymen 
now buy most of their feed. Their 
industry has been very competitive, 
and the new program for corn makes 
no important change in the prospects 
for profit margins. 


Southern Farm Forum 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The 12th 
annual Southern Farm Forum will be 
held in New Orleans Jan. 22-23 with 
leading southern farm and business 
spokesmen participating in the pro- 
gram. 
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POLLYPHOS. .. OF I 


A defluorinated 
phosphate of... 
proven 

high quality 


America’s leading feed and mineral manufacturers 
have used POLLYPHOS for years as a source 

of phosphorus. The texture... the blending 
characteristics .. . of POLLYPHOS... make this 
product a most desirable source of phosphorus 


supplement for... use in formulating all 
types of livestock and poultry feeds. 


POLLYPHOS contains a phosphorus content of 
19% ...a minimum of 32% — maximum 
of 35% Calcium... and no more than .19% Fluorine. 


POLLYPHOS has been tested for biological 
availability ... proved to be a highly 


available source of phosphorus. 


Butler Chemical Company is geographically 
located to insure prompt and dependable 
service to those areas West of the Mississippi. 


Call, wire or write us, or the sales agent nearest you, 
for delivered price of POLLYPHOS to your plant. 


Buatler | 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Sales Division — 1005 Esperson Building 
Houston |, Texas CApitol 2-971 | 


BC 5616 


j 


Plant and Warehouse Location 
P.O. Box 938 « Phone ORchard > Galena Park, Texas 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis: Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines; James 
P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; White Star Concentrates Co., Portiand; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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Animal Production Society—Part 2 


Animal Scientists Report on Feeding 
Studies with Beef Cattle and Lambs 


By Special Writer 


CHICAGO—Attention was focused 
on recent developments in ruminant 
nutrition college, industry and 
other scientists gathered in Chicago 
recently for the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction 

Researchers presented a large num- 
beef 


as 


ber of reports on studies with 
cattle and lambs 
Some of the reports considered to 


be of most interest to feed men are 
summarized below (Reviews of 
swine nutrition research reports at 
the meeting appeared in the Dec. 13 


issue of feedstuffs.) 


Among the general subjects cov- | 
ered at the meeting were: 
@ Hormones, antibiotics, tranquil- 


izers, gibberellin and other feed addi- 
tives 

@ Artificial rumen studies and ru- 
men function 

@ Protein and energy. 

@ Minerals and vitamins 

Following are reviews of some of 
the research papers: 


Hormones, Antibiotics, Tranquiliz- 
ers and Other Feed Additives 


Ruminant researchers are continu- 


ing their investigation of hormone- 
active substances and a number of 
other feed additives, including anti- 
biotics, tranquilizers, a plant growth 
regulator thyroid-active materials 
and others in rations for fattening 


gain. A sex difference in response to 
DES was reported from the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station where DES im- 
plants (36-72 mg.) gave greater and 
more consistent improvement in rate 
of gain in steers than in heifers. How- 


ever, a combination of DES and tes- | 


tosterone (a male sex hormone) in- 


creased gains of heifers over either | 


one alone and was 
the DES treatment in steers. Best re- 
sults in heifers were obtained with 
the implants of 24-36 mg. DES and 
200 mg. testosterone in combination. 

The effects of time and number of 


comparable to | 


estradiol-progesterone (Synovex) im- | 


plants during an extensive period cov- 
ering wintering, summer, 
feeding and final finishing, were in- 
vestigated by Illinois 


pasture | 


researchers. | 


They found that in feeding periods | 


longer than 224 days, a second im- 
plant at 140 days increased weight 


gains over a single implant initially | 
or a late single implantation at 140 | 


days. 
Combinations 
Results of testing DES in combina- 
tion with other feed additives were 
presented by several researchers. In 
Florida experiments with two-year- 


| old steers, a tranquilizer Atarax (hy- 


cattle and sheep. The experiment sta- | 


tions reporting on research of this 
nature included Iowa State, Florida, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Cornell, Montana, 
North Carolina, Washington State 


and the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Reports also were made by re- 
searchers from Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
American Cyanamid Co. and Swift & 
Co 

In general, the research with di- 
ethylstilbestrol (DES) confirms pres- 


ent knowledge that the compound 
stimulates rate of gain and improves 
feed efficiency in fattening steers 
and heifers and also in fattening 
lambs. Either oral administration (10 
milligrams daily) or implantation of 
DES (24-36 mg.) appears to give 


comparable results. A combination of | 


estrogens, estradiol and progesterone 


(trade name Synovex) gives 


the | 


same response as DES, according to | 


the results reported by researchers, 
while a DES derivative 3, 3 allyl 
DES, failed to equal DES in promot- 
ing increased rate and efficiency of 


droxyzine) gave a statistically signi- 


exert any significant effects on milk 
production in any of the trials or at 
any of the levels fed. A tranquilizer 
also had no significant effect on but- 


terfat tests, body weight change or | feeding in each trial. On longer feed- 


feed consumption. 

Montana researchers reported that 
in one fattening trial combinations of 
Dynafac (trimethyl alkyl ammonium 
stearate) with either implanted DES 
or Synovex (estradiol - progesterone 
combination) gave greater increases 
in gains than any of the treatments 
alone, but in a second trial with pel- 
leted feed, a gain response from Dy- 
nafac alone (200 gm. per ton of feed) 
was as great as with a combination 
of Dynafac and 36 mg. DES implant. 
In contrast in Washington State, re- 
sults with steers implanted with DES, 
the addition to a pelleted ration of 
either Dynafac, diallyl hexestrol, oxy- 
tetracycline, choline, lecithin or tal- 
low failed to significantly influence 
gains. In another series of experi- 
ments at Washington State with 


| steers fed alfalfa soilage, a combina- 


ficant increase in gains of steers re- | 


steers fed limited grain or no grain or | 


pasture; while either oral or implant- 


ed DES gave significant increases in | 


comparisons. However, 
a combination of 


rains in all 


in full-fed steers 


DES and tranquilizer implants gave 
significantly faster gains than DES | 


alone. In Nebraska trials with fat- 
tening calves there was no additive 
effect from feeding a different tran- 
quilizer, tri-chlorpromazine (10 mg. 
daily), in combination with oral DES 
(10 mg. daily), but it was observed 
that the animals receiving tran- 


| quilizer appeared to go on feed eas- 


ier than those not receiving the drug. 
In the Nebraska trials the gain re- 
sponse to DES was smaller than nor- 
mally would be expected, and this ef- 
fect was attributed to the fact that 
the basal ration contained dehydrated 
alfalfa which has been shown to pos- 
sess estrogenic activity and in earlier 
Nebraska experiments has given in- 
creases in rate of gain nearly equal to 
DES. 
Dairy Cows Get Tranquilizer 

In Michigan State experiments the 
feeding of a tranquilizer (hydroxy- 
zine) to lactating dairy cows at lev- 
els of 2.5 to 50 mg. per day failed to 


tion of oral DES (10 mg. daily) and 
chlortetracycline (75 mg. daily) gave 
significantly better gains than DES, 
chlortetracycline, or penicillin (32 
mg. daily) alone or a combination of 
penicillin and DES. However, all the 
additives improved feed efficiency and 


ceiving a full feed of grain, but not in | penicillin provided protection against 


bloat, which was a problem in the 
experiments. DES lots fed have the 
highest number of steers grading 
choice. 

At North Carolina DES increased 
the gains of steers fed limited grain 
on pasture; and Aureomycin reduced 
grain consumption but did not de- 
crease rate of gain in rations contain- 
ing 10% added yellow grease to re- 
strict consumption of self-fed grain. 

The results of lamb feeding experi- 
ments at Georgia and Cornell and 
reports from Swift & Co. and Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. show that either 
oral or implanted DES significantly 
increases rate of gain in fattening 
lambs. The Cornell and Georgia re- 
search indicates some lowering of car- 
cass finish and grade in lambs re- 
ceiving DES, and Swift & Co. report- 
ed DES feeding increased the num- 
ber of lambs having yearling joints 
although DES did not affect carcass 
grade and quality. American Cyana- 
mid Co. researchers reported that 
weekly injections of one mg. of tes- 
tosterone propionate gave the same 
stimulation in rate of gain as DES 
feeding (2 mg. per pound of feed) but 
that a combination of two treatments 
was superior to either alone. Further 


| 
| 


trials show that a combination of 0.8 
mg. of DES and 20 mg. of methyl 
testosterone was superior to DES, 
testosterone propionate injections, 
alone or in combination or to methyl 
testosterone alone. 


Tapazole Tests 

The newest hormone-active sub- 
stance being tested in cattle fatten- 
ing ration is methimazole Tapazole, 
a goitrogen. Experiments at Iowa 
State with 30 lots of cattle, showed 
that methimazole at levels of 300 to 
600 mg. per animal daily consistently 
increased rate and efficiency of gain 
with the greatest stimulation of gain 
occurring during the first month of 


ing periods and with the higher levels 


| of methimazole feeding there was a 
| slight decrease in feed consumption. 


Careass grade tended to be improved 
by methimazole feeding in trials last- 
ing longer than three months, and 


| separable fat over the loin and per- 


centage of fat in the logissimus dor- 
si muscle also were increased. (At 


| the present time FDA regulations do 


not permit the use of this drug in 
feeds.) 

The growing recognition by animal 
nutritionists of the importance of na- 
turally occurring hormones in farm 
crops and forages is indicated by the 
inclusion on the program of a paper 
by Frantes of the USDA’s Western 


| Utilization Research and Development 
| Division dealing with methods of iso- 


| lation and 


assay of the estrogens 
found in leguminous farm plants. 
Promising results with the new an- 
tibiotic oleandomycin in rations for 
lambs and steers were reported by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. researchers. In 


| three trials with lambs fed pelleted 
feeds, oleandomycin consistently in- 


| to 15.9%, 


creased average daily gains from 3.4 
improved feed efficiency in 
two of the three trials, and tended 
to improve carcass grades and dress- 
ing percentage. Higher levels of the 
antibiotic gave variable results. When 
fed to steers during the last 29 
days of a 169-day fattening trial, 20 
mg. daily of oleandomycin markedly 
increased average daily gains in feed 
efficiency as coinpared with non-sup- 
plemented controlled steers or those 
fed 80 mg. daily of oxytetracycline 
(Terramycin). 
Gibberellin for Lambs 

Gibberellin, another substance 
which is new in the field of animal 
feeding, was tested by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. researchers for its effects on fat- 
tening lamb performance. In three 
trials with 0.1 and 1.0 gm. levels of 
crystalline gibberellin per ton of feed, 
the 1 gm. level in the first two trials 
gave a statistically significant gain 
response whereas in the second and 
third trials the 0.1 gm. level gave a 
response during the first 42 days of 
the trials, but the effect disappeared 
by the end of 53 or 71 days on trial. 
The results were reported to suggest 
that the loss of gain stimulation may 
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Lynn F. McClintock 


JOINS SCHROEDER—Lynn F. Mce- 
Clintock has joined the sales staff of 
the Schroeder Sales Co., Long Beach, 
Cal., manufacturers’ agent for spe- 
cialty ingredients to the feed trade. 
Mr. McClintock attended California 
Polytechnic Institute, majoring in 
animal husbandry, and had been en- 
gaged in cattle raising and specialty 
feed supplement sales work for Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Ine., before joining 
Schroeder Sales. He will work out of 
the company’s home office in Long 
Beach, Cal. 


have been due to the instability of 
gibberellin in pelleted feeds. 


Artificial Rumen Studies and 
Rumen Function 


A number of ruminant nutrition- 
ists are investigating the complex 
digestive processes which take place 
in the rumen. This type of research, 
involving the use of artificial rumen 
techniques, alone or in conjunction 
with animal experiments, is tedious 
and time consuming. However, it is 
the kind of research which will pro- 
vide the answers to many questions 
regarding ruminant nutrition and 
which will provide the basis for sub- 
stantial in nts in ruminant 
animal performance through nutri- 
tion. The experiment stations whose 
researchers presented results of their 
numinant studies included Pennsyl- 


“ovem 


vania, Missouri, Michigan State, 
South Dakota, Iowa, West Virginia, 
Maryland and Ohio, and also USDA 

It was shown by Pennsylvania and 
South Dakota researchers that arti- 


fic'al rumen studies give results which 
are comparable to digestion studies 
with animals and that when fed simi- 
lar rations there apparent ire no 
significant differences in cellulose di- 
gestion by rumen fluid from steers or 
from sheep. Iowa experiments indi- 
cate that in the rumen an intricate 


balance of trace minerals is required 
for cellulose digestion by rumen mi- 
croorganisms. In another Iowa study 
with sulfur sources for ruminant mi- 
croorganisms, it was found that sul- 
phate sulfur is a more readily avail- 
able source of the element than is 
organic sulfur from cystine or gluta- 
thione and is tolerated at higher lev- 
els. However, methionine gave higher 
cellulose digestion than the other 
forms of sulfur tested, indicating that 
methionine apparently supplies some- 
thing of benefit in addition to sulfur 

The source of energy for rumen 
microorganisms was found to be an 
important factor affecting the util- 
ization of urea in Missouri experi- 
ments. Of several acids, only lactic 
acid, pyruvic acid and alanine in- 
creased cellulose digestion in vitro 
Starch was more active than simple 
sugars; lactose was inferior. A com- 
parison of different starches shows 
that corn starch promoted the highest 
activity, followed in order by wheat 
starch, potato starch and _ soluble 
starch. It appears that the composi- 
tion of starch, perhaps the amylose to 
amylopectin ratio, affects urea util- 
ization by rumen microorganisms. In 
other experiments at Missouri it was 
found that a positive correlation ex- 
isted between microbio nucleic acid 
synthesis and microbio protein syn- 
thesis and could serve as an index of 
microbio protein synthesis in rumen 
studies. Nonprotein nitrogen utiliza- 
tion by rumen microorganisms was 
determined by using acid production 
to measure growth of the microor- 
ganisms in West Virginia artificial 
rumen studies. It was reported that 
creatine was better utilized than urea, 
and crude biuret was as well utilized 
as urea. Vitamin B.. had negative 
effect on the utilization of urea, crea- 
tine, and carcosine; diethylstilbestrol 
had a negative effect on biuret and 
urea and homo-cystine had a negative 
effect on sarcosine and urea but a 
positive effect on creatine 

Protein and Energy Level Effect 

Maryland and USDA researchers 
studied the effects of protein and en- 
ergy levels on the production of vola- 
tile fatty acids in the ruminant and 
found that the proportion of short 
chains in fatty acids produced in the 
ruminant was changed by varying 
the levels of energy fed, whereas the 
proportions of higher acids were 
changed only slightly. Their results 
indicate that ruminant 
and short time in vitro studies give ¢ 
reliable index as to the volatile fatty 
acid production in the ruminant. In 
Iowa experiments with sheep fed a 
corn cob basal ration the addition of 
corn oil or distilled animal fatty 
acids decreased nitrogen retention, di- 
gestibility of organic matter, cellu- 
lose and protein, and increased fat di- 
gestibility. Similar effects were ob- 
served with either lauric, stearic or 
oleic acids, whereas in in vitro com- 
parisons oleic acid depressed cellu- 
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you'll be days and dollars ahead 


HAMMER MILL REPLACEMENT PARTS 


Don't let worn or defective hammers, screens 
and other vital hammer mill parts stretch 
out milling time, lower the quality of your 
grind, and eat up your profits. Replace with 
dependable Schutte Hammer Mill Parts. 


YOU'LL LENGTHEN THE LIFE OF YOUR MILL, 
because Schutte parts are rugged and dur- 
able. For example, the Patented Adjustable 
Hammers, with 10 working surfaces, are of 
special hardened steel for long cutting life. 
Schutte Screens are made from heavy, abra- 
sion resistant steel. Fans are extra-heavy, 
all-welded steel to insure peak capacity with 
minimum use of power. 


- 2 YOU'LL SHORTEN DOWNTIME! Schutte replace- 

- t. ment parts are quickly available. Most of 

them can be shipped from stock the same 
day orders are received. 


YOU'LL HAVE A DEPENDABLE SOURCE! Long 
a parts specialist, Schutte has also a rep- 
utation for building the best mills in the 


business... 
requesting Parts Bulletin 854 today. 


since 1930. Get full details by 


ae. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY, INC. 
878 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Schutte Hammer Mills, Feed Mixers, Molasses 
Blenders, Crusher Feeders, Baggers, Dust Col- 
lectors, Portable Bulk Scales, Replacement Ports. 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 


GUARANTEED 


“ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 
R. Ss. Ww ILSO N co. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.¢ LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Hetrogen K is available as an easy to use premix and as a free flowing 
For complete information, w 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION, 111 E. Hawthorne Avenus 


or call collect 


information on Hetrogen 
Vitamin K research 
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yncentrate. Recommended for medication of drinking water. 


Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. + LOcust 1-8225 
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ZYMO-PABST 
IMPROVES FEED BARLEY 


ZYMO-PABST has been used successfully to 
improve the nutritive value of poultry feeds 
containing high percentages of barley. In fact, 
poultry growth response to feeds containing bar- 
ley and formulated with ZYMO-PABST closely 
approximates the response to feeds formulated 
with corn. In areas where barley is the major 
component of poultry feeds, ZYMO-PABST is 
a great value. 


NEW PROFIT OPPORTUNITY 


The cost of fortifying a ton of complete feed 
containing 1,000 pounds of barley with ZY MO- 


PABST...A LEADER 
IN THE ENZYME FIELD 


The Pabst Brewing Company is a large producer 
of industrial and agricultural enzymes. The 
Pabst Laboratories have for years been leaders 
in enzyme research, and their full facilities are 
now turned to the use of enzymes in the manu- 
facture of poultry and livestock feeds. Extensive 
field tests on swine and cattle feeds fortified with 
ZYMO-PABST are now under way. 


ZYMO-PABST 


AND YOUR FORMULATION 


ZYMO-PABST is suggested for use in animal 
feeds at the rate of one pound per 1,000 pounds 
of barley in the formula. Enzymes have also 
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PABST is less than one-tenth of one cent per 
pound. This represents a great economy to feed 
manufacturers in corn-deficient areas or when 
barley is a better buy than corn. 


A MULTIPLE ENZYME 
SUPPLEMENT 

ZY MO-PABST is a stable combination of guar- 
anteed quantities of three enzymes: “Gumase,” 
Protease and Amylase. ZYMO-PABST is spe- 
cifically designed to release additional nutrients 
in feeds. The function of “Gumase” is to aid in 
the digesting of gums which occur in plant feed 
ingredients, thus “unlocking” additional nutri- 
ents and making them more readily available to 
digestion by other enzymes. ZYMO-PABST is 
a dry, free-flowing powder, ideal for use in var- 
ious types of equipment used in manufacturing 
feeds. Packed in 50- and 100-pound fiber drums. 


been found effective in improving the nutritive 
value of baby pig starter feed formulas that are 
low in milk products. ZYMO-PABST can be 
the answer to improving your feed. Consult us 
on your formulation problems involving enzyme 
supplementation! 


For additional information and current prices on ZYMO-PABST write or call: 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT + MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN + TWX-MI 586 + PHONE BRoadway 1-0230 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES CO., P. 0. Box 1034 University Place Station, Des Moines 11, lowae CRestwood 9-8881 


SELEY & COMPANY, 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California ¢ MAdison 8-1371 
Prompt shipment of all Pabst Feed G. and M. SALES COMPANY, INC., P. 0. Box 409, Stateville, North Carolina ¢ TRiangle 3-3669 
Supplements from our distributors’ P. G. CALLISON COMPANY, 935 N. W. 12th Avenue, Portland 3, Oregon e CApitol 2-7271 
FEED SERVICE COMPANY, Ruby Street, Mankato, Minnesota « 81636 
warehouses at: HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Box 840, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ¢ FRanklin 2-7210 


MIDLAND-WESTERN INC., 160 W. Spruce St., Reading, Pennsylvania ¢ FRanklin 6-3839 
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Thomas T. Quigley 


ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT — 
Thomas T. Quigley was elected vice 
president, equipment divisions, for 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, 
N.J., at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors. Mr. Quigley will be re- 
for all operations of the 
company’s equipment divisions. He 
has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1940. He graduated from 
the Virginia Military Institute in 1935 
with a degree in civil engineering. 


sponsible 


lose digestion less than lauric or 


stearic acids 


The cellulose in soybean hulls was 


found to be highly digestible in ex- 
periments at Ohio State. In vitro 
tests showed that over 90% of the 
cellulose and soybean hulls was di- 
gested. In sheep digestion trials, soy- 
bean hulls and flakes had digesti- 
bility coefficients of 50 to 54%, but 


further studies showed the materials 


and for flakes was 86% in the sheep 
digestion trials. Both materials con- 
tained about 10% protein. 


Protein and Energy 

Several groups of experiment sta- 
tion an'mal nutritionists have been 
investigating protein and energy re- 
lationships in the feeding of growing- 
fattening cattle and lambs, and beef 
breeding cows and heifers. 

An'mal fat additions to wintering 
and fattening rations for beef cattle 
were tested in experiments at North 
Carolina, Nevada and Oklahoma. 
North Carolina results show that 
feeding of animal fat to steers in- 
creased the deposition of saturated 
fatty acids in rib fat and decreased 
the amount of linoleic acid and un- 
saturated fatty acid. DES depressed 
oleic acid deposition and increased 
balmitic and balmitoleic acids. The 
addition of % lb. of animal fat daily 
to a native-grass hay winter ration 
for steers in a Nevada experiment had 
no effect on daily gains whereas the 
iddition of 3 or 6 Ib. of alfalfa pellets 
markedly increased gains and feed 
consumption. Plasmia levels of fat 
cholesterol, carotene and vitamin A 
were increased by fat feeding; how- 
ever, added protein in the form of 
alfalfa pellets largely prevented the 
rise in blood cholesterol level induced 
by feeding animal fat. In Oklahoma 
experiments the addition of corn oil 
to a wintering ration for steers de- 
pressed dry matter and crude fiber 
digestibility; added corn starch signi- 
ficantly increased nitrogen retention 
but lowered the apparent digestibility 
of protein and crude fiber. 

Illinois researchers increased the 
energy of alfalfa, oat and corn silage 
by adding up to 40% ground shelled 
corn. When fed to steers, the high 
energy alfalfa silage ration gave fast- 
er and more efficient gains than the 
ats or corn silage rations. The corn 
silage ration was benefited by the 
iddition protein in the form of 
soybean oil meal, indicating that the 


of 


failed to indicate significant differ- 
ences between different rations ac- 
cording to Oklahoma results which 
indicate that self-fed mixtures for 
fattening calves may vary widely in 
concentrate-roughage ratios with lit- 
tle apparent effect on feedlot per- 
formance or carcass merit. When a 
ration containing 80% concentrate 
and 20% roughage was fed as pellets 
or meal, the pelleted ration gave 
slower but more efficient gains than 
the non-pelleted ration and pelleted 
roughage gave slower gains than 
chopped roughage with either free 
choice or controlled feeding methods. 

Lamb feeding trials at West Vir- 
ginia with low-quality roughages 
show that corn cobs gave significant- 
cantly higher digestibility of organic 
matter, crude fiber, NFE, pentosans, 
cellulose and energy than rations 
containing wheat straw, oat millfeed 
or bagasse pith. 

The successful feeding of volatile 
fatty acids as complete replacement 
of roughage in a purified-type ration 
for lambs was reported by Missouri 
researchers. Average daily gains of 
031 lb. were obtained on a ration 
composed of Drackett protein, suc- 
rose, granulated starch, corn oil, min- 
erals and vitamins, with all the 
roughage replaced with 23% of salts 
of volatile fatty acids. Liquid volatile 


fatty acids were not satisfactory. 
These results and those from addi- 
tional trials demonstrate that the 


salts of volatile fatty acids can be 
used as a roughage substitute and 
that a specific ratio of volatile fatty 
acids is not critical for producing sat- 
isfactory lamb gains. In Minnesota 
experiments with lambs the feeding 
of molasses-urea-alcohol mixture 
(Morea) as a source of supplemental 
protein significantly slower 
gains than when soybean oil meal was 
the protein source but did not affect 
careass quality and yield. 

USDA, Oklahoma and Florida re- 
search with breeding beef cows and 
heifers shows that severe restriction 


BUTLER PROMOTION -— James A. 
Stewart has been named eastern di- 
vision bulk storage and handling 
equipment specialist for the Butler 
Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, ac- 
cording to E. D. Williams, sales man- 
ager for the bulk storage division. 
Mr. Stewart’s job will concern as- 
sisting customers with their bulk 
storage plans and the sale of gal- 
vanized and coated steel tanks for all 
dry granular materials, dealing with 
firms east of the Mississippi only. He 
has been with Butle~ five years. 


| 


James A. Stewart 


feed or on a maintenance level of 
feeding. In Oklahoma wintering ex- 
periments with pregnant beef heifers, 
the level of feeding affected date of 
calving, birth weights and 
weights of calves and growth of the 
heifers. Similar results were reported 
from Florida experiments in which 
low protein intake (509% of NRC re- 
quirements) had a detrimental effect 


weaning 


had passed through the rumen too | corn silage ration was too low in : . . on body weight maintenance, delayed 
quickly to permit maximum cellulose | protein to permit optimum gains. of protein and energy intake of | rebreeding after calving, and inter- 
digestion. When samples of hulls in breeding animals can cause complete fered with normal lactation. The det- 
dacron bags were placed in the rumen Concentrate-Roughage Ratios reproductive failure (USDA experi- | rimental effects were most severe in 
of fistulated steer, 96% of the cellu- A comparison of widely varying | ments). Digestibility of ration com- | younger animals (3-year-old versus 
lose was digested in 30 hours. Pro- concentrate-roughage ratios in self- ponents by heifers fed *8 of full feed | g year-old cows). The feeding of 3 Ib. 
tein digestibility in hulls was 84% | fed mixed rations for fattening calves | was higher than for heifers on full | of alfalfa meal to supply a part of a 
protein markedly benefited repro- 
ductive performance in the younger 
cows. 
Minerals and Vitamins 
The problem of urinary calculi in 
steers and lambs was studied in 
Texas, USDA and South Dakota re- 
search. According to results reported 
by Texas researchers, the antibiotics 
Terramycin and Aureomycin failed to 
| reduce the incidence of urinary cal- 
| culi in lambs as had been reported 
WHAT ARE THE DIF- : Jud the “3 previously. A significant increase in 
’ ge 4 the incidence and development f 
FERENCES IN REEF QUALITY and the urolithiasis resulted from pelleting a 
OYSTER SHELL BRAND BEST | 
FOR YOU by | BOWMAN 
| 
Mavo's these factors: | PRODUCTS 
VIANOL 
Oil solubles vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 
UNIFORMITY OF SIZE 
PURE REEF s CLEANLINESS | Stable dry Vitamin A products. 
OYSTER SHELL BoDEE 
SEND = 100% e PACKAGE APPEAL | Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
prices MAYO SHELL CORP BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
AND mOUSTON, VITAMINS D 
PEA: SIZE Vitamin D that will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 
MAYO SHELL CORP — 
. 
: XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
WIRE PHONE P. O. BOX 784 . HOUSTON, TEXAS TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation 
HYDPROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- 
enated animal! fat. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


FOUR SIZES 
50 TO 160 H.P. 


grinding more profitable! 


e Instant choice of three screens 
@ Quick substitution of other sizes—no tools 


e Crusher housing shown—also available with  tttustration shows separate motor 
— driven fan and permanent magnet. 
open throat for hay grinding 


Attached fan also available. 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


48 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S. E. DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


. 
TI 
| 
at 
| 
4 : 1 | 
Yours to make custom | 
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milo-containing ration. Further re- 
search at Texas in cooperation with 
USDA researchers showed that feed- 
ing either ammonium chloride or 
phosphoric acid reduced the forma- 
tion of urinary calculi in fattening 
steers. Ammonium chloride was 
somewhat more effective than phos- 
phoric acid. Injection of hyaluroni- 
dase failed to affect stone formation 
nor did the substitution of cotton- 
seed hulls for a part of the silage 
in an experimental ration. South Da- 
kota results indicate that sodium 
silicate feeding does not appear to be 
a disposing factor in urinary calculi 
formation. High phosphorus excretion 
by lambs was found to be positively 
correlated with stone formation, and 


the incidence of calculi was greater in 
lambs fed prairie hay than in lambs 
fed alfalfa hay in fattening rations. 

Fluorine toxicity in cattle was 


characterized in a 10-year study at 
Tennessee. The occurrence and de- 
gree of fluorosis in cattle was re- 
ported to be dependent upon several 
factors: (1) the level of fluorine in- 
take. (2) the age of the animal and 
the stage of tooth development, (3) 
the length of time that an elevated 
level of fluorine is ingested, (4) the 
initial fluorine stored in the animal's 
body, and (5) the solubility and avail- 
ability of the fluorine source con- 


sumed. The lowest level of fluorine 
as sodium fluoride which caused a 
decrease in feed consumption (after 
2% years of feeding) was 48 parts 
per million in the total dry ration of 
barn-fed cattle or 1.027 mg. daily per 
kilogram of body weight. On pasture 
levels up to 45 parts per million of 
fluorine did not cause significant de- 
creases in feed consumption. 

The results of research on white 
muscle disease or muscular dystrophy 
in lambs were reported by Cornell 
and Wisconsin researchers. In Cor- 
nell experiments the incidence of 
muscular dystrophy in lambs from 
ewes fed raw cow kidney beans was 
reduced but not eliminated by feeding 
one part per million selenium as so- 
dium selenite or 100 I.U. vitamin E 
daily or .25 lb. linseed oil meal daily. 
Wisconsin workers, however, were 
able to prevent prenatal death, white 
muscle disease and sudden death in 
lambs by twice weekly administration 
of 0.5 gram alpha tocopherol. Selen- 
ium at 0.5 part per million in the ra- 
tion decreased the severity of these 
disorders. Vitamin E administration 
raised vitamin E levels in ewe and 
lamb blood plasma and ewe milk. 
Fish oil was added to an E-low ewe 
ration to produce the disorders in 
lambs. 

South Dakota researchers, working 


on the problem of alleviating selen- 
ium toxicity in their area found that 
the feeding of arsanilic acid (0.01%) 
in rations for weanling calves which 
contained added selenium (12 parts 
per million) partially overcame the 
depressing effect of selenium on 
weight gains and caused some remis- 
sion of visible selenium toxicity 
symptoms. In calves fed seleniferous 
hay for 168 days and then kept on 
seleniferous range for an additional 
151 days, the continuous feeding of 
up to 0.01% arsanilic acid signifi- 
cantly increased the average daily 
gains during the grazing period, but 
did not affect visible toxicity symp- 
toms. 

In an investigation of the effects of 
vitamin A deficiency in breeding 
ewes, Texas workers reported that 
ewes fed vitamin A deficient rations 
either failed to lamb or dropped dead 
lambs showing hydrocephalous and/or 
absence of eyes. The deficient ewes 
exhibited blindness, chronic convul- 
sion and retained placentas. A daily 
level of 1,200-1,800 micrograms of vi- 
tamin A was required for normal re- 
production, as 600 micrograms per 
day caused deficiency symptoms in 
the ewes and weakness and early 
death of lambs. There was some evi- 
dence of wool deterioration in defi- 
cient ewes. 


BRAND 


THAT'S IN 


DEMAND 


91 car train of Omalass and Scotch O Lass shipped on November 25, 1958. 
Biggest ever, and demand still growing. 


Omalass and Scotch O Lass are in DEMAND 
Dealers find that their customers want Omalass or Scotch O Lass 


The thrifty dried blackstrap molasses. Each 
100 Ibs. contains the solids from 8&5 Ibs. feed- 


The original dried blackstrap molass- 
es product. Each 100 lbs. contains the 
solids from 93 lbs. feeding cane mo- 
lasses (23 lbs. of water removed) and 
30 lbs. Corn Oil Meal. Convenient 50- . 


Ib. bags. 


bags. 


ing cane molasses (21 lbs. of water removed) 
and 36 lbs. soybean mill feed. Handy 50-lb. 


t Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. 1 

1901 East Euclid Ave. 

Des Moines 13, lowa 4 

5 Please send me complete details on Omalass i 

and Scotch © Lass. 

\ABORATORIES, INC. 
1901 East Euclid Avenue 

Des Moines 13, lowa 4 State ......... 


Denver Yards Said to 
Prosper in Spite of 


Direct Selling Trend 


DENVER, COLO. — Two thirds of 
all western feeder cattle and two 
thirds of all fat cattle are now sold 
direct to packers without going 
through the large city cattle termi- 
nals, a spokesman for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture livestock di- 
vision in Denver reported recently. 

He said another 21% of the feeder 
cattle are being sold in the small 
town auction and sales lots, and that 
only 13% are going through stock- 
yard terminals. 

However, an official of the Denver 
Union Stockyard Co. said that busi- 
ness at the yards “is very good and 
showing a profit,” and that while 
other big city stockyards appear to 
be “dying on the vine,” important 
steps to stimulate business have re- 
cently been taken by the Denver 
stockyards. 

Latest efforts of the stockyard 
company to stimulate business was 
the formation of the Western Sheep 
Marketers, Inc. The purpose of the 
move was to provide additional ex- 
perienced buying and selling services 
for producers in 13 western states. 
In another effort to improve its com- 
petitive position, the Denver yard 
now schedules two cattle auctions 
each fall in addition to the annual 
Western Stock Show auction. The 
company is now constructing a bar 
and modern new restaurant in the 
Exchange Building, plus a lounge for 
women, complete with television fa- 
cilities. 

The current average volume pass- 
ing through the 120-acre Denver 
yards daily is about $1 million. By 
making grants to packing firms, the 
yards are ringed with meat-packing 
plants which take about 75% of all 
cattle that pass through the yards. 

The Denver spokesman said that 
the San Francisco stockyards are 
“doomed,” but denied that this trend 
would have any effect on the Denver 
yards. 


Merry Christmas 


and 


Happy New Year 


May 1959 overflow with 
good health, good friends and 
good fortune. That’s our sin- 
cere wish for you and yours. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
618 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illincis 
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Fifty Years of Progress in Sheep Nutrition 


Many improvements in sheep feeding methods have been put 
into practice during the past half century. The authors 
of this article discuss some of the new knowledge gathered 
and the effect of this knowledge on sheep feeding results 


By Dr. W. M. Beeson and Dr. T. W. Perry 


The interior of the rumen of the 
sheep or of the cow is truly one of 
the “darkest” places in the world. 
This is especially true from the stand- 

point of knowl- 
edge of what ac- 
A tually takes place 
in this tremen- 
dously capable 
m a nufacturing 

Golden plant. Gradually, 

new bits of infor- 


Year mation are being 
gathered which 
aid in forming 

Feature theories as to} 


what goes on in- 

side the rumen, 
and thus eventually lead to more 
logical formulation of feeding pro- 
grams. Therefore, when all of the 
new knowledge that has been gath- 
ered in nutrition, for any one specie, 
is combined into one ration and this 
ration is compared with a typical 
ration used decades ago, we can see 
a marked improvement in perform- 
ance in most instances. This is espe- 
cially true in the science of sheep 
feeding. Many improvements in sheep 
feeding methods have been put into 
practice during the past one-half 


century. It is the purpose of this ar- | 


ticle to discuss some 
knowledge gathered and the effect of 
this new knowledge on sheep feeding 
during the past 50 years. 

1. Protein: Years of research have 
shown that plant proteins such as 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal and 
soybean meal are equal in feeding 
value on a protein equivalent basis. 
Urea can be used to replace \% to % 
the protein requirement, but usually 
the results are inferior to using the 


of the new | 


oil meals. Urea has not been widely | 


used or recommended for lamb fat- 


tening raticns. Nitrogen from true 
protein (plant source) seems to be 


superior to non-protein nitrogen 
(Urea-N) for sheep. 

Suffice it to say that for best re- 
sults use either cottonseed meal, lin- 
seed meal or soybean meal in sheep 
supplements. Leave out the urea. 

2. Rumen Synthesis: As far as is 
known, sheep can synthesize all of 
the B-complex vitamins, vitamin C, 
vitamin K and possibly other factors 


Purdue University 


essential] for life. Prior to rumen de- 
velopment, sheep are _ essentially 
mono-gastric animals; but the ewe’s 
milk supplies the daily needs of the 
lamb until the rumen develops. If 
lambs are early weaned (2 to 3 
weeks), then B-vitamin supplementa- 
tion is required. 

Basic research has also revealed 
that sheep can synthesize the essen- 
tial amino acids from non-protein 
nitrogen but not rapidly enough for 
maximum growth. 


8. Minerals: When sheep existed 
primarily under a natural environ- 
ment, only salt was fed. Research in 
Africa and the states soon showed 
that phosphorus, and sometimes cal- 
cium, was a limiting factor in sheep 
nutrition. Numerous experiments 
have established that the most lim- 
iting mineral elements in sheep ra- 
tions are calcium, phosphorus, salt 
(sodium and chlorine), cobalt, iodine 
and sometimes sulfur. 

Trace mineralized salt, iodized salt 
and special mineral mixtures have 
been developed to protect sheep 
against mineral deficiencies. Sheep 
are mineral wise and can be fed on 
a free-choice basis. 

Copper has been shown to be lack- 
ing in certain parts of Australia; but 
no critical areas, with the possible 
exception of Florida, have been de- 
signated in this country. 

4. Vitamins: Vitamins A, D and E 
are required by sheep. California 
studies have shown that sheep have 
an unusual capacity to store in the 
body adequate amounts of vitamin A 
to carry them over the winter or 
dry season. Special vitamin A supple- 
ments are not needed for sheep un- 
less they are being fed for prolonged 
periods on poor roughages. Vitamin 
D requirement is met by the ultra- 
violet rays from the sun and by sun- 
cured feeds. 

Vitamin E is the most critical vita- 
min in sheep diets. Research at Cor- 
nell has shown that “stiff lamb dis- 


| ease” is caused by a deficiency of 


vitamin E in the ewe’s ration during 
pregnancy. Stiff lambs have been 
cured by a dosage of 100 milligrams 
of alpha tocopherol acetate every 
other day until cured. Certain disease 
organisms may also cause stiff lambs 


nutrition, for any 


one specie, is compared with a typical ration used decades ago, we can see 
a marked improvement in performance in most instances. This is especially 
true in the science of sheep feeding. Experiment station research, illustrated 
in this picture taken at Purdue, has brought greatly increased knowledge. 
(A 1908-vs.-1958 comparison of rations for fattening lambs was made in a 
Purdue test reported elsewhere on this page.) 


which cannot be cured by vitamin E 
therapy. 

5. Hormones: Although gains and 
feed efficiency are significantly im- 
proved by the use of female-like hor- 
mones in feeder lambs, the carcass 
quality is depressed so much that the 
use of hormones in lamb feeding 
operations has not been very popu- 
lar. Implanting 3 mg. of stilbestrol 
or feeding 2 mg. per head daily will 
increase daily gain from 10 to 40% 
and improve feed efficiency 10 to 
27%. The bulk of the research data 
indicates that implants give more 
favorable response than oral feeding. 

In one set of typical experimental 
trials, untreated lambs (no hormone) 
had a carcass grade of 95% choice 
and 5% good while the lambs that 
were either fed or implanted with 
stilbestrol graded 45% choice and 
55% good. Dressing percentage is 
lowered by hormone treatments. This 
significant depression in carcass qual- 
ity makes the use of female hormones 
unattractive to the lamb feeder. We 
need to find some hormone or hor- 
mone combination that will give the 
same type of stimulation in gain and 
feed efficiency as stilbestrol but will 
also increase—or at least not depress 
—fat deposition. 


6. Antibiotics: Early studies on 
lambs demonstrated that the oral 
administration of high doses (100 mg. 
Aureomycin daily) caused poor gains, 
loss of appetite, digestive disturb- 
ances and diarrhea. Subsequent re- 
search by many workers has indi- 
cated that lower supplementary lev- 
els of antibiotics (10 mg. per pound 
of ration) do not cause any ill effects 
and, in some cases, a slight improve- 
ment in daily gain and feed efficiency 
and also some reduction in entero- 
toxemia. Aureomycin (chlortetracy- 
cline) and Terramycin (oxytetracy- 
cline) have similar effects on lambs. 
A review of the literature has indi- 
cated that a more favorable response 
has been obtained from the use of 
antibiotics in commercial feedlots 
than data reported by various experi- 
ment stations. This might be ex- 
plained on the basis of a higher dis- 
ease level in commercial feedlots 
than is ordinarily encountered under 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is another in a series 
being published in Feedstuffs as part 
of the observance of the feed indus- 
try’s “Golden Year.” This article, on 
sheep nutrition, supplements a pre- 
vious article on beef cattle feeding 
by Dr. Beeson (Feedstuffs, Nov. 22). 
The 12 months following the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn.’s 50th 
convention in May, 1958, were desig- 
nated as the Golden Year, focusing 
attention on industry and feeding 
progress. In this connection, Feed- 
stuffs is publishing a series of ar- 
ticles on nutritional advances and 
feed industry operations. This ar- 
ticle covers developments and ad- 
vances in sheep feeding. Dr. T. W. 
Perry, co-author of the article, is 
associated with Dr. Beeson in live- 
stock nutrition research work at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


carefully controlled conditions at re- 
search institutions. 

Quantitative studies have shown 
that where an antibiotic is needed it 
should be fed at a level of 10 mg. per 
pound of total ration. When response 
is obtained, usually daily gain and 
feed efficiency are improved about 
10%. There is no change in the car- 
cass quality. 

No doubt there are antibiotics in 
existence that would consistently im- 
prove the gain, feed efficiency and 
health of lambs; but as yet this anti- 
biotic has not been discovered or 
tried. In many ways lambs are much 
more susceptible ta diseases and 
death losses in the feedlot than cat- 
tle. Therefore, it is important that 
we continue to screen a large number 
of antibiotics so that the health, 
growth rate and feed efficiency of 
feedlot lambs can be improved. 


7. Tranquilizers: Lamb research 
with tranquilizers has given varied 
and inconsistent results. In several 
trials at Purdue University reserpine 
and hydroxyzine did not improve 
daily gain or feed efficiency in lambs 
fed a complete pelleted ration. Feed- 
ing 5 to 10 micrograms of reserpine 
per pound of ration or 1 to 2 milli- 
grams of hydroxyzine per pound of 
diet had no significant effect on daily 
gain or feed efficiency. 

In contrast, Pfizer research work- 
ers have indicated some improve- 
ment in gain and feed efficiency by 
the incorporation of either hydroxy- 
zine or Rauwolfia in lamb diets. Iowa 
researchers reported that lambs fed 
hydroxyzine (Tran-Q) gained 17% 
more than the controls on 6.5% less 
feed per unit of gain. 

Lambs vary tremendously in their 
response to diets due to their origin, 
breeding and environment. More re- 
search needs to be conducted to 
quantitate tranquilizers and also to 


How Far Have We Come? 


At the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention on May 22, 1958, 
two groups of lambs were exhibited which had been fed for a period of 42 
days on a typical 1908 ration and a complete pelleted 1958 ration. This is a 
dramatic demonstration of the progress that has been made in lamb feeding 


in the past 50 years. 


Lambs fed on the complete pelleted ration gained 152% faster on 34% 
less feed per unit of gain than lambs on the 1908 diet of shelled corn, linseed 
meal, hay and salt. The ration and performance data are given below: 


1908 Vs. 1958 Ration for Fattening Lambs 
(Average of 8 Lambs Per Loft—Fed 42 Days) 


1908 Ration 

(Daily) Lb. 
Shelled corn ad 1.2* 
Linseed meal 


Timothy hay ng 
3.0 


"Shelled corn was full-fed and hay fed ad 
libitum. 


Initial weight 
weight 
aily gain 
Dail feed 
Feed/ib. gain 
Cost/ib. gain 


1958 Ration 

(Pelleted) % 
39.5 
Alfalfa (dehydrated) ............... 20.0 
|. salt + cobalt - 0.5 
Vit. A & D concentrate ..... 1700 A, 212 D/Ib. 


+ 
2 
Be, 
ae 
aa 
| 
| 
> 
ae When all the new knowledge that has been gathered in EI Implanted with 3 mg. stilbestrol. 
Performance Data 
1908 1958 
5.0 


ISAAC S. RIGGS joined The Quaker Oats Company in 1923. A graduate of Iowa Sti 
long-time Quaker Feed Research Director. Advancing through the sales department, “Ike” was namé 
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“Our Company’s Feed Division is moving rapidly to 


help our dealers seize today’s big new opportunities,” 


says ISAAC S&S. RIGGS, Vice President, Feed Sales of The Quaker Oats Company, 


in this report to Independent Feed Dealers 


te College, he first 1 with t ted Dr. O. B. Kent, 


Vice President in 1953. 


“I want to report te you that The Quaker Oats Company is 


District Representatives. They are prepared to 


mighty interested in your future and success in the retail feed hel 1 expand your facilities, offer more customer services 

business. and promote new business. 
“As you know, the changing farm feed market is bringing Part of our growing service is to bring feed manufacturing 

about a new look in the feed business. What does this mean facilit loser to you and your feeders. During 1958 we wiil i 

in regard to your future as an independent feed dealer? The hav: pleted three new Ful-O-Pep feed mills: Shiremans- F 

successful feed dealer must expect to do a greater share of tow! Asheville, N.C.—Jasper, Ala. These are new push- : 

his business with fewer—but larger—customers. To satisfy but ls. They are three of a series of small efficient plants 

those buyers, he must equip himself to give them the service set ler Quaker’s Jong-range expansion program. They 3 

they demand. a d to provide fresher feeds and faster service to you 
“New and improved Quaker services are actively helping al customers at lower cost. These new features will 

many veteran Ful-O-Pep dealers and new dealers who are dre istomers to Ful-O-Pep Dealers. 

continually joining our growing family. Engineering, produc- Quaker Oats Company foresees sales of manufactured ; 

tion, credit, sales training, and research departments of f nding 50 to 80° by 1975. We are moving ahead | 

Quaker are constantly helping these independent dealers to g ely to help you cash in on this big opportunity. Join 4 

meet the changing times. We have a fine feed team. These de- up Quaker at this time of great growth potentials. We're 

partments know the feed business, and can help you grow in ex fast. Let’s grow together.” 


volume and profits. And we are proud of our well-trained 


Memphis, Tenn. @ St. Jose; 0. 


burg, Ind. @ Chattanooga, 


Angeles, Calif. 


* Tampa, Fla. @ Asheville, N. C. @ Jasper, Ala. @ Los 


FEEDS 


We urge Feed Dealers to ur me 


odern Feed Mills located at: Cedar Rapids, la. 
Sherman, Tex. © Shiremanstown, Pa. © Lawrence- 


no: 
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= 
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PLAN CONTRACTING 
PROGRAMS 


United Cooperatives of Ontario, 
Canada, has budgeted $500,000 for a 
start in financing a new contract 
sales division, it was announced re- 
cently. The new department is now 
reported working on broiler contract- 
ing and expects to enter hog and 
turkey contracting. Formation of the 
new division, it was said, results from 
promotion of contract farming by 
feed suppliers and processors, to- 
gether with increased demand from 
farmers for contract services. 


test other types which have not been 
used in lamb feeding trials. 

8. Ewe Pregnancy Factors: Basic 
research at Purdue has shown that 
high-quality legumes such as alfalfa 
hay, dehydrated alfalfa and oat or 
rye grass contain certain unknown 
factors which are essential for the 
embryonic nutrition and normal lac- 
tation in ewes. As a result of this 


research, and many other studies, 
sheepmen have always recognized 
that during gestation ewes should 


have a high-quality roughage such as 
alfalfa or other legume hays. Subse- 
quent research has shown that nor- 
mal lambs and lactation can be ac- 
complished by feeding ewes on 
ground corn cobs as the only rough- 
age provided that it is fortified with 
essential nutrients such as soybean 
meal, molasses, dehydrated alfalfa 
meal, bonemeal, vitamin A and D 
and iodized salt. Although this is not 
a practical] ration, it illustrates that 
ewes can reproduce normally on low- 
quality roughages if their diets are 
properly balanced. Future research 
in this field will gradually isolate and 
identify the specific factors that are 
most essential for the proper develop- 
ment of the unborn lamb. 

9. Creep Rations: In the early 
stages of growth lambs depend es- 
sentially on the ewe’s milk for all 
their nutrients. Early research indi- 
cated that the growth rate of a Jamb 
is closely correlated with the milk- 
producing capacity of the ewe unless 
a palatable creep ration is provided 
for additional nutrients. Under fa- 
vorable conditions a lamb will gain 
from 0.5 to 0.6 Ib. daily from birth 
until weaning. Research at Purdue 
has shown that the feeding of a 
highly fortified creep pellet will in- 
crease its daily gain to about 0.75 
Ib. daily. Also, it has been shown that 
twin lambs, which usually gain less, 
will grow as rapidly as single lambs 
provided that they are given free ac- 
cess to a creep pellet that provides 
the essential nutrients. Twins on the 
super creep pellet made a daily gain 
of 0.75 lb. and the single lambs 0.83 
lb. The slight difference in daily gain 
was not significant. Through research 
we have shown that twin lambs have 
the inherited capacity to grow as 
rapidly as single lambs if they have 


ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 
Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-881 


Domestic & Export 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINKIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


Des Moines 11, lowe © 


access to a highly fortified creep ra- 
tion. 


The formula of this diet is given 
below. This ration has been manu- 
factured commercially and has given 
very good results under farm condi- 
tions. However, it should be empha- 
sized that some of the ingredients in- 
corporated in this diet may not be 
necessary; but it will require consid- 
erable time to test each factor singly. 


Purdue Creep Pellet 


Lb. 
Soybean meal ............ 10.0 
Alfalfa meal (dehydrated) 40.0 
10.0 
Vitamin-mineral premix® ............... 1.0 

100.0 


*Premix mix contributed the following to 
each ton of feed: Aureomycin 40 gm.; thiamin 
2.0 gm.; riboflavin 4.0 gm.; niacin 32 gm.; 
calcium pantothenate 20 gm.; vitamin By, 40 
mg.; ascorbic acid 100 qgm.; mixed tocopherols 
10 gm.; vitamin A § million units; @tamin D 
625,000 units; iron sulphate 150 gm.; copper 
sulphate 12 gm.; and MnSO, 90 gm. 


10. Pelleting a Complete Lamb Fat- 
tening Ration: Shortly after the turn 
of the century it was shown that 


lambs gain more rapidly and efficient- 
ly on whole grain as compared to 
ground grain. Finely ground feeds 
are not very palatable to sheep and 
interfere with the proper rumination 
and digestibility of nutrients. There- 
fore, if complete mixed rations are 
to be formulated for fattening lambs, 
then it is necessary to condense them 
to a firm pellet. 

Pelleting research at Purdue has 
shown that lambs will gain consist- 
ently about 0.5 Ib. per head daily or 
more if they are full-fed on a com- 
plete pelleted diet from the begin- 
ning to the end of the fattening pe- 
riod. Lambs on a conventional type 
hand-fed ration usually gain about 
0.33 lb. daily. A comparison of sev- 
eral complete pelleted formulas has 
led to the development of the Purdue 


Lamb “58” Pellet which is given be- 
low: 
Purdue Lamb ‘'58"' Peliet* 

39.5 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal (17%) ...... 20.0 
Ground yellow corn ...............55 32.0 


Steamed bone meal .............0555 1.0 
Vitamin A & D concentrate ......... 075 
100.075 


sone ounce of cobalt carbonate per |00 Ib. 
1700 units vitamin A and units 
vitamin D per Ib. of ration. 

*One-quarter inch pellets. 

The results from two trials from 
feeding the above pelleted ration 
(1956-1957 and 1957-1958) with west- 
ern feeder ewe and wether lambs 


were as follows: 


—1957-58-—— 
(60 days) 
m 
1956-57 No pes 
(67 days) DES Implant 
24 20 20 
Initial weight, Ib. 74 4 
Final weight, Ib. 109 107 116 
otal gain, Ib. .... 5 2 42 
Av. daily gain, Ib... 0.53 0.54 0.70 
Pellets daily, Ib.... 4.1 4.46 4.7 
Pellets per Ib. 


In both trials the lambs were 
turned into filled feeders the first 
day and thus were on “full-feed” 
from the first day of the feedlot pe- 
riod. There was no scouring or going 
off feed. The lambs appeared to be 
well filled and content any time of 
the day or night. This observation is 


FEED 


SUPPLIES 


Arsanilic Acid can help 
you make at least 


feeds more 


Your feeds will give more con- 
sistent results all season long! 
The feeds that sell are the feeds that satisfy. And 
greater satisfaction is a feature of good feeds which 


are fortified with Arsanilic Acid. This combination 
gives more consistent, more satisfying results all 


season long. 


For such low cost—less than 40¢ per ton of com- 
plete feed—here’s what you can offer your 
customers in feeds containing Arsanilic Acid: 


Greater effectiveness: Faster growth and weight 
gains, higher and more even egg production, 


\ 


healthier animals. Swine and poultry actually 
use less feed to give these better results. Profits 
look good, even on low-margin operations. 


Safety: Wide and unmatched safety enables you 
to fortify swine and poultry feeds at the same level 
with assurance that livestock will not experience 
toxicity problems that may affect weight gains, 


growth, egg production or general health. In ad- 


dition, Arsanilie Acid offers you... 


Simple formulation: One set of formulation 
instructions for all swine and poultry feeds. This 
minimizes the chance of error in mixing. Enables 
you tostock and handle just one arsonic compound. 
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substantiated by the rapid and ef- 
ficient gains attained by lambs being 
fed the pellet. During the first 14 
days the lambs gained 1.0 lb. per 
head daily. 

Many lamb feeders feel that feed 
remaining in the trough from the 
previous feed should be cleaned out 
before adding feed. However, no feed 
was removed from the feeders ex- 
cept for a certain amount of pow- 
dered pellets. 

Many modifications of the pellet 
have been tested. In the 1956-1957 
feeding trial the following modifica- 
tions were tested: (1) 7.5% yellow 
grease, (2) 10% cane sugar, (3) 10% 
cane sugar plus 7.5% yellow grease, 
(4) replacing soybean meal with an 
equivalent amount of dried skimmilk, 
and (5) replacing soybean meal with 
an equivalent amount of fish meal 
(Menhaden, 60%). None of the com- 
binations tested improved the per- 
formance of the pellet. 

The advantages of a pelleted com- 
plete mixed ration for feeder lambs 


a. Permits self-feeding. 

b. Eliminates hazards of bringing 
lambs up to a “full-feed” since lambs 
are on full-feed the first day. 

c. Results in increased gains. 

d. Well adapted to automation. 

e. Eliminates sorting of feeds and 
nutrients. 

f. Permits the simultaneous feed- 
ing of a balanced ration. 

g. Allows the proper content of 
grain-to-roughage ratio. 

h. Cuts down or eliminates diges- 
tive disorders and over-eating dis- 
ease. 

POULTRY PROCESSING PLANT 

DOUGLAS, GA. Businessmen 
here are working to raise funds for 
construction of a modern processing 
plant for the Crider Poultry Process- 
ing Co. Sponsoring the movement is 
the industrial division of the Coffee 
County-Douglas Chamber of Com- 
merce. The proposed plant will cost 
about $140,000, half of which is to 
be subscribed by local people, the 
remainder ta be borrowed. 


Livestock Production 
Boom in South Seen 
As “Important Trend” 


ILL. Growth of live- 
stock ‘oduction in the South, ex- 
pande d feed grain and grain sorghum 


output in the Southwest and develop- 
ment of large-scale livestock enter- 
prises were cited recently as “im- 
portant trends in farming” by L. H. 
Simer igricultural economist at the 
University of Illinois. 

Writing in an outlook letter for II- 
linois farmers, Mr. Simerl said the 
trends were brought out in “sideline 
discussions at the National Agricul- 
tural Outlook Conference in Wash- 
ington,” but they had not generally 


been reported from the conference. 
One of these trends, he said, is the 
belief of producers in other regions 
that they can make good profits from 
products now produced mostly in the 
Corn Belt. As an example, he said 
many farmers in the South think they 
took the broiler business away from 


effective! 


If you have a supplement, concentrate or complete feed 
for swine or poultry which is not fortified with Arsanilic 
Acid, make the change to more effective feeds . . 
long... by adding Arsanilic Acid to your full line. 


You'll enjoy the easier resale work that results from 
addition of this low-cost growth stimulant to your feeds. 


| 
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* Here is a checklist of 23 
types of feeds to be for- 


ses tified with Arsanilic Acid 


Type of Feed 


Add 
Pure Arsanilic Acid 
per ton of feedt 


BROILER FEEDS 


0 Chick Starting Feeds 

0 Growing Feeds 

D Broiler Finishing Feeds 
O Medicated, trouble-shoo 


90 grams 
90 grams 
90 grams 


ting Feedst 90 grams 


O Supplements, Concentrates tt 


LAYER FEEDS 

© Breeder Feeds 

© Pullet Developer, Growing-type Feeds 
D Layer Feeds 

Trouble-shooting Feeds? 


90 grams 
90 grams 
90 grams 
90 grams 


Supplements, Concentrates. . 


SWINE FEEDS 
Sow and Pig Feeds 
Pig Starters 
Creep and Pre-Creep Feeds 
Growing Feeds 
Finishing Feeds 
Breeder Feeds ; 
Trouble-shooting, Conditioning Feedsf.. 


.. 90 grams 
90 grams 
90 grams 
90 grams 

..90 grams 
90 grams 
90 grams 


Supplements, Concentrates ‘ tT 
TURKEY FEEDS 


Starter and Feeds 
© Growing and Fir 
©) Mashes, Crumbles and Pellets 
Trouble-shooting Feeds? 

O Supplements, Con centrates 


and trouble-shoot 
Arsanilic Acid or one 
per ton of feed to give ben 
low-cost additive car 


..90 grams 
90 grams 
90 grams 
90 grams 

tt 


hing Feeds 


tin first and second line of complete feeds, medicated 


age feeds, use 90 grams of pure 

pound of PRO-GEN® 20% Premix 
efits which only this effective 
je. One pound PRO-GEN® 


20% Premix sontalas 90 grams pure Arsanilic Acid. 


. all season 


Arsanilic Acid 


(PRO-GEN®) 


a product of 


+tAmount of Arsanilic Acid used varies in direct pro- 
portion to the amount 
level of concentrate 
grams of Arsanilic Ac 
feed or of total feed eaten. Complete information in 
Technical Information 
titled ‘How to Fortify and Label Feeds with PRO-GEN® 
(Arsanilic Acid)." 


of grain added or with protein 
or supplement so that up to 90 
s provided per ton of complete 
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bbott LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
IN CANADA: 1350 COTE DE LIESSE ROAD, MONTREAL 9, QUEBEC 
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Jack Rosenberger 


Tom Marlow 


NEW POSITIONS—Tom Marlow has 
been named senior engineer in the 
technical department, and Jack Ros- 
enberger has been named manager 


| of the Memphis, Tenn., plant of Cen- 


| tral Soya Co., Inc., 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
An electrical engineering graduate of 
Purdue University, Mr. Marlow joined 
Central Soya in 1951 at Gibson City, 
Ill, In 1954 he was promoted to the 
position of personne! director at Gib- 


| son City and in 1956 to plant manag- 


| er at Memphis. Mr. Rosenberger is a 


graduate of Tri-State College in elec- 
trical engineering. He joined the com- 
pany in 1952 as production engineer 
at the Marion, Ohio, plant. In 1953 
he was promoted to the engineering 
department at the Decatur plant, 
and in 1956 was promoted to produc- 
tion engineer at Decatur. 


the Corn Belt, and they believe they 
can take the hog business, too. Hogs 


| at $18 to $20 would make very at- 


tractive profits to southern farmers, 


| he said. 


Sorghum grain and feed grain pro- 
duction in the Southwest is beir 
stimulated by price supports, accord- 
ing to Mr. Simeri. Increased produc 


| tion is being achieved principally by 
| the development of new hybrid vari- 


eties and by increased irrigation 


| About 60% of the sorghum grain pro- 


duced is sold to Uncle Sam, he said, 
by way of price support loans. After 
the government takes over the grain, 
it is sold at cut rates, for export or 
domestic use, in competition with 
corn. 

Production of sorghum grain this 
year is estimated at 639 million bush- 
els. This, he said, will furnish almost 
as much feed as will be provided by 
all corn and oats grown in Illinois in 
1958. 

“In the far Southwest, corn is of- 
ten the only profitable crop, except 
for cotton, that can be grown on the 
newly-irrigated lands,”’ he said. “In 
Kansas, and probably other dry areas, 
land can be purchased and wells and 
irrigation equipment provided for 
less per acre than the price of corn 
belt land.” 

Discussing the development of 
large-scale farming, Mr. Simer] said 
one “farm” has 250,000 laying hens 
Eight or 10 others have 100,000 hens 
or more. He also cited a semi-coop- 
erative dairy farm in Iowa with over 
800 dairy cows. In Utah, cows be- 
longing to several farmers are han- 
dled in one herd, he said, and the 
profits are divided among the farm 
ers who furnish the cows. There are 
several such herds. 


More profit 
on feed when 


you mix your 
own brand! 


BROWER 


FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
bag by mixing your own 
brand of ise with the 
BROWER MIXER ... the 
s soon pay for it? 
the ingredients 

instead of just tumbling 
them ... mixes a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes 
fast, economical! Built 
for years of trouble-free 
Five 

est Selling Mixer! 


| BROWER MFG, CO., a N, Third St., Quiney, ill. 
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Farm Co-op Expansion, 
Further Growth Plans 
Outlined by FUGTA 


ST. PAUL—Close to 5,000 Upper 
M dwest farmers attended the 20th 
annual meeting of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. here this week. 
They heard reports on expansion by 
their cooperative into such areas as 
the feed business and also heard a 
discussion on the matter of taxation 
of co-ops 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager 
of GTA, which has grown to be what 
is said to be the nation’s largest grain 
marketing co-op, to'd the farmer 
delegates their association has a cur- 
rent net worth of $35.416 053 


It was announced that GTA distrib- | 


uted $3,449.513 to patrons last year. 
GTA pays 20% of its annual sav- 
ings to its patrons in cash. Mr. 
Thatcher reported that this amount- 
ed to $699,000 for the 1957-58 year 
And in the past fiscal year, he said, 
the cooperative also retired some 


$667,000 in preferred stock. Thus, 
GTA paid $1,357,000 in cash to pa- 
trons during the year. 

Mr. Thatcher also listed some of 
the additions made to physical prop- 
erties during the year, and outlined 


| some of the bus'ness goals the co-op 


has targeted for the coming 12 
months. 

These include the building of 9 mil- 
lion bushels of new terminal elevator 
storage space at St. Paul, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Superior, Wis. In addition, 
GTA has built or helped finance 14 
million bushels of new storage space 
for affiliated or GTA country eleva- 
tors in 1958. 


Feed Sales Plans 

Following the recent purchase by 
GTA of the McCabe Co., Minneapolis, 
the co-op has announced an extensive 
program for the manufacture and 
distribution of farm feeds, chemicals 
and similar farm supplies. 

Television programs have been 
planned for January, according to Mr. 
Thatcher, “to help carry agriculture’s 


story to the general public, and back | 


up the GTA sales and service organi- 
zation in the farm feeds field.” 

“Our family of ccoperatives has 
grown and expanded and improved its 
services,” he said, “but, even so, they 
have a big job to do to integrate 
among themselves, as well as among 
farmers.” 

Elsewhere in his report, the gener- 
al manager said that in the last fiscal 
year GTA handled more than 150 
million bushels of grain, of which 95 
million bushels were country run and 
the rest handled on government or- 
ders. The average daily volume of 
business handled by GTA was $1.1 
million. 

Tax Discussions 

Irving Clark, member of a St. Paul 
law firm which serves as general 
counsel for GTA, said, “The tax cam- 
paign against cooperatives will reach 
a new high pitch this year.” 

He urged cooperatives to agree on 
a “sound legislative approach to the 
tax question,”’ and said “the current 
efforts of co-op enemies, such as the 
National Tax Equality Assn., are a 


Get Top Production 
Quality Eqgs Low Cost 


Feed WIRTHMORE COMPLETE EGG RATION 


(TMPROVED } ENERGY CONTENT 


({MPROVED } TEXTURE 


PROPER BLENDING OF QUALITY INGREDIENTS MEANS TOP RETURNS FOR YOU. 


Plan now to discuss your feeding requirements 
with your Wirthmore dealer. 


serious threat.” A 1951 law to clarify 
the co-op tax situation has been prac- 
tically nullified by court decisions, he 
said, further compounding the prob- 
lem. 

Several federal courts have held 
that cooperative patronage distribu- 
tions are taxable to patrons, he con- 
tinued, but only to the extent of their 
current cash market value. The 
Treasury Department has agreed. 
The law previously had been inter- 
preted that patrons were to pay tax 
on both cash refunds and the face 
value of co-op securities. 

The intent of Congress in the 1951 
tax amendment, Mr. Clark said, was 
for the patrons who received the re- 
fund to pay the tax. The court in- 
terpretation that this is not neces- 
sary on co-op securities with a fu- 
ture market value has thrown the 
whole matter open to question again, 
he said, “and the new development 
has given the opponents of coopera- 
tives an opening, and they can be ex- 
pected to make the most of it in 
Congress.” 


Tax Resolutions 

Two resolutions adopted by the 
GTA convention delegates were rel- 
ated to the tax question. One pro- 
vided for continuation of the pro- 
gram by which the management of 
GTA is authorized by the board of 
directors to pay in cash 20% of the 
current fiscal year’s savings. In addi- 
tion, stock in GTA is redeemed in full 
when a stockholder dies or retires 
from farming and no longer owns or 
operates a farm in the area served 
by the association. 

The other resolution reaffirmed the 
co-op’s position that patronage re- 
funds, which are paid by farm co- 
operatives in accord with a pre-exist- 
ing agreement with patrons, should 
be taxable at par for the year in 
which earned whether paid in cash 
or preferred or common stock. GTA’s 
position, it was stated, is that any 
non-cash patronage refunds are in- 
come to patrons, which income he 
agrees to invest as capital in the co- 
operative for his future benefit. 

James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union, urged con- 
tinuing efforts toward securing more 
bargaining power and emphasized 
that the role of Farmers Union as a 
general farm organization would in- 
clude “sponsoring specific proposals 
for the growth and expansion of the 
cooperative way.” 


Marketing Plans 

“The best current example,” he 
said, “is the Farmers Union recom- 
mendation for a nationwide system 
of marketing and processing facili- 
ties to be financed on the REA pat- 
tern and to be owned and controlled 
by farmers themselves.” 

Roy F. Hendrickson, executive sec- 
retary of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, told the farmer 
delegates the possibility of a new 
farm program coming out of the 86th 
Congress is slight. 


Manufacturers ond 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


A "Write for information and prices 


mv. ANDERSON 


Divisron of International Basic Economy 
1900 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, 
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Powerful forces above, atop, and 
} ns crude treasures which man_ further i 
improves to serve his needs. 
= 
made dynamic by modern 
chemistry to give you 
today's most dependable feed phosphate 
A lot happens to raw phosphate between the time International Minerals P| 
and Chemical Corporation scoops it from the ground and when you buy 
Dynamic DYNAFOS. Valuable phosphorus is extracted from the ore a1 e 
is turned into beaded dicalcium phosphate, made uniform in quality, hi Ay ptr ats 
in biological availability, low in fluorine, easy to mix and handle. It is made + op 
olos y>! easy ( dle. It i 
feed dependable ...the big reason why you can count on Dynamic A 
DYNAFOS to deliver full nutritional value from your feed 
formulas. Wire or call for full information. 
NERA 
Creators of Living Minerals Mternational, 
G 
PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION : 
Administrative Offices: Skokie, Illinois if 
Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.) * SUNSET FE & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia 4 
A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) id EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta e E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa DW 
CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago ° GOOD LIFE CHEMICAIL NC., Effingham (lll.) é JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati = 
R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville e CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmir Ala.) ® STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) E 
THE VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison e MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANS Minneapolis @ MERCHANTS CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., Omaha 
M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo) ©@ B.A, LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth © WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle 
JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.) s CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto 
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Before you register your ’59 feeds... 


sure your formula feed tags 
list trace-mineral salt 


Adequate salt and trace minerals are 
essential if you want your ’59 formula 9 
feedsto beasefficientaspossible.Sowhen 
you register your feeds this fall, don’t 
forget to include 1 % Sterling Supermix 
Blusalt for your regular line dairy feeds, 
and 2% Sterling Supermix Blusalt for 
your premium and test cow rations. 
Include a Sterling Blusalt product in 
your swine and poultry feeds, too. Make 
your rations the best in your sales area! 


STERLING 


BLUSALT 


TRACE MINERAL SALT 


EXPRESSLY FOR 
LIVESTOCK FEED MIXING 


Each special Sterling feed-mixing non 


Blusalt product contains, in addition to ee 
high-quality salt, the now known correct amounts of seven essential 
trace minerals (manganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine 
and zinc). You won’t have to inventory trace minerals separately. The 
mixing operation itself will be simplified, too. 


There’s a complete line of Sterling feed-mixing Blusalt products 
specially formulated for different types of feed. Sterling Supermix 
Blusalt has the correct trace-mineral balance for livestock feeds. 
Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt contains extra manganese to guard against 
an leg weakness in poultry. Sterling Swine Supermix Blusalt is fortified 
with extra zinc to counteract parakeratosis in swine. 


= If you’d like specific information on these Sterling Blusalt products 
ing 
griculture nationg| ... or help in Preparing your 59 feed formulas . . . contact your 
Productive income nearest International Salt Company sales office. 
Weig Se-mineral salt in 
conten pli INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., SCRANTON, PA. 
entucky 9° uring + 'Sture. 
~*Periment Spay: ests op Sales Offices: 
QCe-min tation, the 
of 8.4 aren FeCeiving Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. Memphis, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 Ibs, whi ° Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, O. Newark, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Cleveland, O. New Orleans, La. Richmond, Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Crude Fiber more > 
corn D wheat 
qiuten Feed, y peat Bran; 
Ba ey Cc \clum 
ponate, Copper oxide, Calcium a. 
MILLIME 
Did y 
4 know > 
COMPA atma Ve 


Fred Bostock 


Neil McClarnan 


APPOINTMENTS — Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Neil McClarnan as 
northern regional sales manager, 
multiwall bag sales division. Head- 
quartered in Chicago, Mr. McClar- 
nan will direct Crown multiwall sales 
staffs in Minneapolis, Columbus, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and New York. 
A veteran of 20 years’ sales experi- 
ence in the multiwall bag field of 
the Midwest and East, Mr. McClar- 
nan replaces Fred Bostock, who will 
be transferred to San Francisco com- 
pany headquarters as western region- 
al sales manager with responsibility 
for coordination of Crown multiwall 
sales offices in Seattle, Portland, 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake City and 
Denver. 


Certified Hogs 
Gain Faster 


On Less Feed 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Further evidence 
that the meat-type hog makes money 
for the swine producer has been ob- 
tained in three years of testing at 
the South Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

The station reported recently in 
its publication, South Carolina Agri- 
cultural Research, that the meat-type 
hog not only gains faster than his 
lard-type fellows, but on less feed. 

Tests were begun at the | ation in 
1954 to help purebred swine produc- 
ers check performance of the ir herds. 
The test requirements corresponded 
to those recommended by all breed 
associations. A total of 68 pigs was 


tested during the three years. They 
represented Hampshire, Poland 
China, Berkshire, Landrace, York- 


O.L.C. breeds in South 
were tested for pro- 
duction registry requirements, rate 
of gain and carcass measurements. 

The test has been open to all pure- 
bred breeders for their spring-far- 
rowed pigs. In order to qualify, the 
breeders were required to raise eight 
or more normal pigs to weaning age 
and production registry weight. This 
weight is set by each breed associ- 
ation and must be verified for each 
entry. 

Producers who raise litters meet- 
ing these requirements could then se- 


shire and 
Carolina. All 


the college meat laboratory where it 
is slaughtered and checked for car- 
cass measurements. 

Summarizing the results of the 
first three years of testing, the sta- 
tion reports that 21 of the 68 pigs 
were ultimately certified. Of these 
21, only two pairs were litter mates. 
Therefore, only two litters met all 


the requirements for certification. 
The test shows that pigs qualifying 


on other requirements did so in less 
time and on less feed than those that 
failed to meet one or more of the 
requirements. 

The data showed that the animals 
which won certification were ahead 
of the others in the following aver- 
ages (certified listed first): days on 
feed, 92.5, 104; daily gain, 1.64 Ib., 
1.50 lb.; pounds of feed per pound 
of gain, 3.49, 3.68; length of car- 
cass, 29.1 in., 29.1 in.; backfat thick- 
ness, 1.45 in., 1.51 in.: area of loin 
eye, 3.84 sq. in, 3.37 sq. in.; per 
cent lean cuts, 47.10, 46.10; per cent 
primal! cuts, 61.43, 60.37. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


-WILHOIT LABORATORY 


lect two pigs and send them to Clem- | 


son where the two pigs are fed in- 
dividually to obtain rate 
ciency of gain. Each pig must reach 
200 Ib. in 180 days or its equivalent. 
At 200 lb., each animal is taken to 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


and effi- 


Size Classification *® 


for Mixing and Blending ° 
Bulk Materials Handling ¢ Pelleting and Densifying 


Size Reduction 


Published in the interest of better processing by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Penna. 


HAMMER MILL CAPACITY 
INCREASED WITH PNEUMATIC 
COLLECTING SYSTEM 


Test data showing up to 34% 
capacity increase for hammer mills 
equipped with pneumatic, nega- 
tive pressure collecting systems was 
disclosed recently by Sprout-Wal- 
dron. All tests were conducted by 
an independent firm on eight iden- 
tical model hammer mills equipped 
with ;;” perforated screens and 
direct connected to 100 hp, 1800 
rpm motors, 

The hammer mills with the Pneu- 
Vac® systems permitted the grind- 
ing of corn at 12 tons per hour, 
whereas those with the centrifugal 
fans could only produce 8 tons per 
hour. In the grinding of 4” diam- 
eter alfalfa pellets, capacity was in- 
creased from 5 tons per hour with 
the centrifugal fan to 7 tons per 
hour with the Pneu-Vac system; 
and in the grinding of oats, 
ty was increased from 4 tons per 
hour to 6 tons per hour. In terms 


capaci- 


_ of pounds per hour per horsepower, 


the percentage increases with the 
Pneu-Vac system show 34.4% on 
corn, 25% on alfalfa pellets and 
34.4% on oats. 

Further details on request. 


sw 


JUNIOR PELLET MILL 

The S-W Model 500-B Junior Pel- 
let Mill, a smaller version of the 
famous Pellet Ace® is described and 
illustrated in Bulletin No. 165. Re- 
taining all the major design fea- 
tures of its larger counterpart, the 
Junior requires less horsepower and 
utilizes a smaller die with the re- 
sult that its capacity rating are 
lower than the Ace. Where re- 
quirements are small, or a high 
quality pellet mill is needed for 


pilot plant work, the Junior is ideal. 


CENTRAL JERSEY CO-OP TRIPLES FLEET OF 
FEED PIPER® TRUCKS 


One of the pioneers in bulk feed 
handling, Central Jersey Farmer's 
Cor itive Association of Hights- 
tow! IN Jersey, has converted 
its bers to using one of the 
most important innovations in low- 
cos elivery in the history of 
milli bulk feed delivery. 

Ever since the first installation of 
bulk d handling in 1954 the use 


of bulk feed has 


t the Central Jersey plant 


grown so exten- 


has had to triple its fleet of Sprout- 


I 


eed Load—Gravity leading sys- 
ighs each customer's order into 
compartment of truck, 


Waldron Feed Pipers in order to 
meet the growing demands for bulk 
sery ice. 

By 1955 the fleet had grown to 
five and soon, over 50% of produc- 
tion was in bulk feed. This per- 
centage has continued to soar unti! 
today they are producing 80% of 
the feed in bulk and require a fleet 
of 12 Feed Pipers to handle the 
demand. An estimated savings per 
bag, made by Manager Eli Block 
in 1954, of eight cents, has 
soared with production figures to a 
present savings of 22 cents per bag. 

A Satisfied Member 

After having used bulk 
for three years one user had this to 
say: “The minute I decided to take 
bulk I was ahead. And any feed 
manufacturer is behind every min- 
ute he doesn’t have bulk.” 

With a bulk system it is possible 
to produce more feed more effi- 
and in turn sell more feed 
With this savings 


also 


feeding 


ciently, 
less expensively. 
and convenience the poultryman 

can raise more hens and feed them 


with less effort. FP/1D 
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Amino Aci art 


THE USE OF AMINO ACID VALUES 
IN FORMULATION OF FEEDS 


The current rebirth of interest in 
amino acids may be ascribed to the 
necessity of rations capable of con- 
sistently highest efficiency. It is be- 
ing increasingly recognized that ade- 
quate amino acid balance is necessary 
in rations not only for broilers but 


TABLE 1. Deviations in Tables of Average 
Amino Acid Values. 


Cys- Ly- Gly- 
Source Meth. tine M+C sine cine 
% % % % 
Corn 
NRC 14 15 29 3 
18 1e 34 2 3 
M-D 20 15 35 2 
Ms 1S 14 29 an 3 
c 18 18 36 2 3 
Suggest 17 16 33 2 3 
Milo 
NRC 16 36 3 oa 
16 15 3 
M-D 16 .20 36 25 ee 
May 15 20 35 25 4 
Cc 16 1S 3 
Suggest 3 4 
Corn gluten meal 
NRC 92 68 «1.60 2.1 
A 1.00 .60 1.60 7 1.5 
M-D 1.00 .70 1.70 7 es 
Ms 1.00 60 1.60 8 15 
1.00 70 1.70 8 1.5 
Suggest 1.00 70 1.5 
Cottonseed mea! 
(41%), Solvent 
NRC .60 86 146 «16 2.3 
a 65 86 «1.51 1.8 2.3 
M-D .70 80 1.50 1.2 
50 1.00 1.50 I. 2.4 
Suggest 65 65 1.50 2.3 
Fish meal (60%) 
NRC 1.80 1.00 2.80 5.4 4.0 
A 1.80 81.10 2.90 §.5 4.2 
M-D 1.80 63 #243 4.0 ‘i 
1.80 43 243 4.0 
c 1.80 94 6280 44 
Suggest 1.80 9S 2.75 5.5 42 
Meat & Bone 
Scrap (50%) 
NRC .70 60 1.30 2.7 2.0 
65 64 #%1.29 3.4 7.3 
M-D 1.00 60 1.60 2.8 os 
80 60 140 3.8 2.2 
c 70 60 1.30 3.5 7.5 
Suggest 70 .60 1.30 35 
Soybean Oil 
Meal (50%) 
NRC .70 74 1.44 3.1 8.4 
a 70 74 1.44 3.2 2.7 
4-0 86 68 1.54 2.7 as 
Ms 87 69 1.56 3.2 2.8 
c 74 83 61.57) 63.2 2.9 
Suggest 
NRC—Pub. 1954. 
A—Aimquist, 1957. 
M-D—Maryland, 19546, and DuPont tables. 


Ms—Monsanto tabie 
C—Cornell table, 1958 


By Dr. H. S. Wilgus 
The Ray Ewing Co. 


also for all non-ruminating animals 
of all ages and purposes. 

The nutritionist formulating rations 
is faced with serious difficulties in 
attempting to provide optimum amino 
acid patterns: 

1. Requirements of young chicks, 
poults and pigs and of laying hens 
for the ~essential amino acids most 


likely to be low in practical rations | 


have been fairly well established, but 
those for the later growing periods 
are lacking or fragmentary. 

2. Such requirements tend to in- 
crease with increasing dietary protein 
levels. 

3. An excess of one amino acid may 
increase the requirement for another 
one and may depress growth. 

4. Source of carbohydrate may in- 
fluence apparent requirements. Sim- 
ple forms, such as sugars, seem to 
require more than those in grains. 

5. Increasing energy levels in the 
ration tend to increase amino acid 
requirements in proportion, a situa- 


tion complicated by lack of univer- | 


sally accepted energy values. 

6. Levels of other nutrients may 
influence amino acid responses. For 
example, a slight deficiency of vita- 
min Bx, choline or sulfate may cause 
diversion of some methionine from 


structural purposes to other metabo- | 


lic functions; niacin inadequacy simi- 
larly influences tryptophane. 

7. There appear to be breed differ- 
ences in respect to amino acid re- 
quirements. 

8. There is a lack of agreement in 
certain amino acid values appearing 
in tables of average ingredient analy- 
ses prepared by different authorities 
(Tables 1, 2). 

9. Variations in amino acid consti- 
tution of an ingredient may inherent- 
ly occur and may be impaired by stor- 
age and processing. 

10. Methods of assay generally used 
do not always reflect the biological 
usefulness of availability of an amino 


| acid. 


Using Existing Knowledge 
While awaiting usable solutions to 


| these problems from research labora- 


tories, the practical nutritionist can 
make excellent use of existing knowl- 
edge by utilizing judgment and logical 


assumptions, tempered by experience. 
To this end, the following comments 
are offered on the above points. 

A. Amino acid requirements are 
discussed in detail elsewhere on this 
program. (See other articles in this 
series.) 

B. Formulating rations on the basis 
of amino acid adequacy rather than 
in terms of protein or to meet arbi- 
trary protein levels will expedite at- 
tainment of better biological effi- 
ciency and help avoid the influence 
of excesses and inadequacies. 

C. The energy content of the assay 
rations on which amino acid require- 
ments are determined should be given 
so that the amino acid levels in a 
given ration may be adjusted in pro- 
portion to the extent to which the 
energy content of the desired ration 


TABLE 2. Deviations in Calculated Analy- 
sis of Broiler Rations, Using Several Ta- 
bles of Ingredient Analyses. 


Both rations calculated to contain 23% protein, 


960 cal. P. E. (Fraps), 980 cal. P. E. (Titus), 
1.2% calcium, 0.4% inorganic phosphorus 
M + Cin 
Cys- Pro- Meth. fo 
Source Meth. tine Diet tein edd 
% % % % % 


Ration |—5% menhaden meal, 28% deh. 
s.b.0o.m., 2% grease, 59% corn 


NRC 38 35 73 3.2 .07 [.04) 
A .40 36 3.3 .04 (.05) 
M-D 46 -32 78 3.4 .02 (.02) 
4! 39 81 3.5 .00 (.02) 
Ration 2—36% deh. s.b.o.m., 4% grease, 
53% corn 
NRC 33 35 .69 3.0 (.08) 
35 36 71 3.1 .09 (.10) 
| M-D 43 -33 -76 3.3 .05 (.05) 
c 37 .40 77 3.4 .03 (.05) 
NRC—Pub. 1954. 
A—Almaquist, 1957. 
M-D—Maryland, 1956, and DuPont. 
C—Cornel!, 1958. 


( )—Replacing 40% corn with 40% milo. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the 
third in a weekly series of articles 
on amino acids in animal nutrition. 
Various aspects of this subject were 
discussed at the 1958 annual meeting 
of the Animal Nutrition Research 
Council in Washington, D.C., and 
papers presented at the meeting are 
being published in Feedstuffs. Dr. 
H. S. Wilgus of the Ray Ewing Co., 
Pasadena, Cal., discussed the use of 
available information on amino acid 
values in formulating feeds. The ac- 
companying article is from his talk 
at the ANRC meeting. Papers on 
amino acid requirements of poultry 
and of swine and cattle will follow. 


influences feed intake above or be- 
low that expected from the energy 
content of the assay ration. 

D. Metabolizable energy appears to 
be the most practical expression of 
caloric value for the feed formulator. 

E. Average values for amino acid 
composition of feed ingredients should 
be brought into agreement and re- 
vised at frequent and regular inter- 
vals. These should include the syn- 
thetic sources in terms of true amino 
acid activity. 

F. Greater use should be made of 
assays, such as water-soluble nitrogen 
(cottonseed meal), protein digesti- 
bility (fish and meat products) and 
available lysine, as indicators of the 
biological availability of the amino 
acids in processed ingredients. Ac- 
knowledging their limitations, these 
assays can aid processors in improv- 
ing their products and control labora- 
tories in ascertaining sources of prop- 
erly processed ingredients. 

G. Due consideration should be giv- 
en to other major nutrient contribu- 
tions when comparing the relative 
cost of different ingredients as sourc- 
es of an amino acid (Table 3). 

Regimentation of thought or action 
is not advocated or implied by these 
remarks. However, some degree of 
uniformity should be achieved in the 
expression of our scientific knowledge 
on a practical plane so that applica- 
tion on a more accurate basis can 
be attained by the feed nutritionist. 


TABLE 3. interchanging Menhaden Fish Meal and Dehulled Soybean Oil Meal. 


or 
M.E. P.E.-F P.E.-T 
50 45 47 
eer 64 46 44 
6.75% Soybean meal .... 77 43 53 
1% Dicalcium phosphate . re ee 
4) 36 36 
Methionine ........-..-.. 


M.E. —Metabolizable. 
P.E.-F—Fraps productive. 
P.E.-T—Fraps productive corrected by Titus. 


Inorg. Meth. 

Protein Calcium Phos. Cystine Lysine 
% % % % % 
3.10 .25 .137 .275 

344 .013 .008 
3.44 25 7 150 283 
3.44 ae .105 216 

.26 18 oe be 
045 
3.44 2% 18 150 216 


Methionine and cystine, using suggested values, Table !. 


MIDWEST CONFERENCE — Ruminant and small animal nutrition and 
health and veterinary-industry relations were among the subjects discussed 
at the Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition Conference at Kansas City. Speakers 
at those sessions are pictured here. Left to right in the first photo are speak- 
ers at the session on ruminant feeding and health and the session on cooper- 
ation between feed men and vets: Dr. C. B. Knodt, Cargill-Nutrena Research 
Farm, Elk River, Minn.; Dr. B. F. Barrentine, Mississippi State College; Dr. 


Frank B. Young, Iowa Veterinary Medical Assn., presiding; Dr. John B. 


Herrick, Iowa State College; Dr. W. E. Poley, Zip Feed Mills, Sioux Falls, 
8.D.; Dr. John Aiken, veterinarian at South Sioux City, Neb., and Dr. James 
Magilton, David City, Neb., vet. In the second picture are experts on small 
animal nutrition who spoke: Dr. C. M. Cooper, editor of “Veterinary Medi- 
cine,” Kansas City, who presided; Dr. G. T. Edds, Fort Dodge (Iowa) Lab- 
oratories; Dr. Hovey M. Burgess, General Foods Corp., Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Dr. Lester E. Fisher, Berwyn (Ill.) Small Animal Hospital. 
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NOW IT’S 


ONDERWALL 


new name for the “toughness champ” 4 4 
multiwall made from Clupak* paper | 


Fertilizer, feed, cement, chemicals— reduce breakage. Also, they pack 
everything that travels in a multi- faster, handle easier, stack firmly. . . r 
wall travels saferina WONDERWALL. and they don’t cost a penny more 
This superiority has been proven _ than old fashioned bags. 
in the lab a n the field. WONDER- For better efficiency and lower ti 
WALL bags perform better because costs specify WONDERWALL, the bag ‘ 
they’re made of tougher Clupak that’s making ordinary multiwalls ve 
paper the paper that stretches. obsolete. On your next carload, order > 
It absorbs impact without failing, a trial shipment of 5000 and see for _ 
where ordinary kraft paper breaks. yourself. 
MULTIWALL BAG DIVISION 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Poultry Nutrition and Health 
Discussed at Midwest Event 


KANSAS CITY—Poultry nutrition 
and health was one of the main gen- 
eral topics under discussion at the 
recent Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition 
Conference in Kansas City. 


The conference, held Dec. 8-9, was 


sponsored by the Midwest Feed Man- | 
| ment in Growth and Production: Nu- 


ufacturers Assn. and the state veter- 
inary medical associations of Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. 


Nearly 300 feed men and veterinari- | 


ans turned out for the event. (An 
earlier report on the conference ap- 
peared in Feedstuffs Dec. 13.) 

Small animal nutrition, as well as 
poultry and livestock nutrition, was 
discussed at the conference. 

Following are summaries of and 
excerpts from the poultry and small 
animal session talks by nutrition and 
health experts 


POULTRY NUTRITION AND 
HEALTH: College nutritionists, a 
veterinarian from industry and a 
practicing veterinarian were the 
speakers at the poultry session. 


The Role of Nutrition and Manage- 


tritional and management problems 
in handling growing pullets and lay- 
ing hens were discussed by Dr. H. R. 
Bird, head of the University of Wis- 
consin poultry department. Excerpts 
from his talk include: 

“There is a rather general belief 
that laying hens in cages need a spe- 
cial type of mash. My own experience 
with cages, which covers a period of 
20 years, convinces me that any all- 
mash ration which is satisfactory for 
floor pens is also satisfactory for 


cages. There may be environmental 
factors associated with some cage 
operations that require a_ special 
mash, but the mere fact that birds 
are kept in cages does not dictate a 
special ‘cage layer mash.’ 

“My (previous) reference to the 
danger of diluting protein by feeding 
too much grain may be difficult to 
reconcile with results published from 
our own laboratory showing that the 
protein requirements of layers and 
growing pullets are lower than gener- 
ally accepted figures. The tendency 
in the future will be to feed less pro- 
tein and more energy to layers and 
to pullets in the later stage of growth, 
but there are some pitfalls associat- 
ed with this change that need to 
be better understood before we de- 
part too far from present practices. 
In the meantime, anyone who thinks 
he can improve on the manufactur- 
er’s recommendations for use of a 
feed is betting against the odds. 

“Very high energy levels are likely 
to cause feather-picking in either 
chicks or hens. In chicks the energy- 


A GRAIN STORAGE 
BUILDING IS A 
PROPERTY 


INVESTMENT, TOO! 


| 


KEY TO CITY—Dr. Russell E. Re- 
brassier (left) of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, president of the American 
Veterinary Medical Assn., was given 
a key to the city when he was in 
Kansas City to speak at the Midwest 
Veterinary-Nutrition Conference. On 
hand to present the key was the 
mayor of Kansas City, H. Roe Bartle. 


protein ratio is important, and feath- 
er picking can be prevented or cor- 


| rected by restoring the proper bal- 


| ance between energy and protein. In 


| Arkansas 
| ment. Much recent interest, 
| has been directed to amount of feeder 
| space. Many poultrymen now 


laying hens the energy-protein ratio 
is less critical. In our experience hens 
getting as much as 10% of added fat 
are likely to pick feathers regardless 
of protein level.” 

Solving Broiler Production Prob- 
lems: Broiler management and nutri- 
tional problems were covered by Dr 
E. L. Stephenson of the University of 
animal industry depart- 
he noted, 


insist 


| that at least six 5-ft. feeders be used 
| for each 1,000 birds. 


Vitamin A is probably the vitamin 


= 
. * most often found to be deficient in 
Us First and foremost, = select o.pmm Morag feed. This is not because of failure 
1 - building to provide safety for its contents. The to put the vitamin in feed but because 
. building must seal out moisture, pests and all | of the unstable nature of the vitamin 
Na other possible sources of contamination—year !t may be destroyed by oxidation un 
vie buildi h do this tob der certain conditions. 
after Any Was jo Mineral deficiencies most often ob- 
is no bargain at any price. When you specify a | served in the field are those of cal- 
Butler, safety is the least of your worries cium, phosphorus and manganese 
The calcium-phosphorus ratio for 


because Butler grain storage buildings have 
earned a reputation as the safest grain storage 
buildings made. 


But equally important . . . a Butler is also a 
sound property investment. The same wonder- 
ful features that make a Butler strong, tight 
and dry for grain storage, make it ideal for 
other uses too. For, thanks to the extra 
strength of Butler’s rigid frame construction, 
no interior posts or floor brace rods are needed 
—the building is all room inside. Doors are big 
for easy entrance, and more can be added with- 
out extra structural expense. You get lower in- 
surance rates, fire and lightning safety. And 
most important is the positive moisture and 
vermin-proof protection that only perfectly- 
fitting, die-formed Butler metal cover panels 
can provide. 


broilers should be about 2 to 1. If the 
ratio becomes much wider or narrow- 
er than this, deficiency symptoms 
may appear. 

Certain new antibiotics such as 
oleandomycin and erythromycin ap- 
parently will give growth responses 
when some of the older antibiotics 
such as penicillin and the tetracy- 
clines do not. More evidence, how- 
ever, is needed concerning this. The 
compound terephthalic acid apparent- 
ly will enhance utilization of an anti- 
biotic several times, particularly if 
the antibiotic is a tetracycline. More 
work, however, is needed. 


Meeting Nutritional Needs of Tur- 
keys as Related to Disease Control: 
Dr. Rollin H. Thayer of the Oklahoma 
State University poultry science de- 
partment noted that some Minnesota 
survey results indicate little progress 
has been made by the average turkey 
producer in overcoming many of the 
problems related to disease, nutrition 
and management. One important 
problem is that of stress. 
Nutritional deficiencies fall into 
two categories. In the first are mar- 
ginal deficiencies which make their 
appearance because stress factors 
under today’s conditions increase the 
requirement for these nutrients above 
recommended levels provided in the 
ration. The second category involves 
nutrients which heretofore have been 
provided in adequate quantities by 
the amount normally in the feed. 
Greater genetic potentials for growth 
(Turn to POULTRY, page 61) 


No posts, nothing to interfere with men and machinery. Weather-tight, fire- 
sate Butlers are easy to insulate, heat ond ventilate. Look at it this way: if someday you decide 
not to use your Butler for grain storage, it can 
become a warehouse, a garage, a machine 
shop, or one of a dozen other profitable facili- 
ties. You can lease it, or sel] it, and never worry 


about it turning into a “white elephant.” 


But see your Butler Builder. He’s listed in the Yel- 
low Pages under “Buildings” or ‘Steel Buildings.” 
He'll give you a booklet on grain storage buildings 
and he'll tell you why, for safe, profitable storage 
now . .. dividends on your investment later on, you 
can’t go wrong on a Butler, the “finest flat storage 
structure in the world.” Or, write to us direct. 


Straight sidewalls and wide-open, post-free interiors make Butler buildings 
ideal for warehouse operations, machine shops, etc. 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 
20 WEST NINTH ST. BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Me pays” 7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, III. * Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontgrio, Canada 
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in compounding feed fortifiers 


DAWE’S PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


Dawe’s Prescription Service brings you the ulti- 
mate in convenience, economy and depend- 
ability for your multiple-factor feed fortifiers. 
This personalized service custom-blends and cus- 
tom-packages any practical combination and 
potency of vitamins, medicaments, or other addi- 
tives, to your precise specifications. 

Consider these important advantages of Dawe’s 
Prescription Service. Batch-size packaging 
streamlines and simplifies your production. You 
save the time and expense of proportioning and 
premixing micro-ingredients, minimize the 
chances of costly errors and avoid unbalanced in- 
ventories of individual ingredients. One order re- 
places scattered buying. 

Write for quotations on your feed fortifiers de- 
pendably compounded and packaged to your 
requirements. You'll like Dawe’s consistent, uni- 
form quality and fast, personalized service. 


PLANTS: 


SIZE FORTIFICATION 


ant ingredients pre att 


Michigan « Trenton, New Jersey 
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Chicago, Illinois * Peoria, Illinois « Fort Worth, 
Texas « Auburn, Washington « Newaygo, 


P RESCRIPTIO 
«SERVICE 
Simplifies Fertificatien 


Cuts Production Costs 
Reduces Overhead 
TURED BY 


ety 


World's Oldest and Largest 


Specialists in Vitamin Products for Feeds 


inc. 


Ghicage 22, 7 


WAREHOUSES: 

Buffalo, New York « Columbus, Ohio 

Denver, Colorado « Kansos City, Missouri 
Madison, Wisconsin « Memphis, Tennessee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota « Roanoke, Virginia 
Los Angeles, California « Stockton, California 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 

Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
ltaly—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


DAWE’S 


LABORATORIES, INC, 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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Relation of Caloric Restriction During the Growing Period to 
Laying House Performance of Egg Production Type Pullets 


“If further research is able to demonstrate that ca- 
loric restriction is beneficial, economy may well 
dictate that this restriction be accomplished through 
physical limitation rather than by high-fiber diets" 


Recent experiments that have been 
carried out at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station to determine the 
relative costs of factors involved in 
raising egg production type pullets 
show a decidedly different distribu- 
tion of these costs as compared with 
only a few years ago. Table 1 gives 
the distribution of these cost factors 
and compares them with similar fig- 
ures from Florida. 


TABLE 1. Distribution of costs for egg 


production. 
Per Cent of Total Cost Per Dozen Eggs 
Florida Texas 
Feed 59.5 52.9 
Flock depreciation 13.9 20.6 
Labor 13.5 
Building and equipme 13.1 
Other . 13.1 5.9 
Tota! 100.0 
It is obvious from this table that 
flock depreciation has now become 
the second largest cost to produce a 
dozen eggs. Only a few years ago 
labor was the second largest cost 


and flock depreciation was a negligi- 
ble expense. A culled bird could be 
sold for enough to replace her with 
a pullet ready to lay. Now fleck re- 
placement equals one fifth of the 
total cost of producing a dozen eggs 
With the increased cost of pullet 
chicks and the low price for market 
hens, more attention is being given 
to pullet rearing systems. 
Range vs. Confinement 


A number of workers have com- 
pared range with confinement rear- 


ing. Heuser, Norris and Bruckner 
(1945), and Parker and McSpadden 
(1943) (1944) found that pasture 


rearing improved the health of pul- 
lets, but Tomhave (1939), Stephen- 
son and Bryant (1944) and Hoffman 
(1945) found no higher production 
or better livability in range reared 
pullets than in those raised in con- 
finement pens. Kennard and Cham- 
berlain (1934), Payne and Gish (1943) 
and Parker and McSpadden (1943) 
reported higher egg production and 
better hatchability of from 
chickens raised on the range than 
from those in confinement. Winter 
and Schlamb (1948) reported no sig- 
nificant difference in body weight, 
feed consumption or mortality of pul- 
lets grown on grass range or confine- 
ment during the age period 9-20 
weeks. Egg production for the range 
reared birds was 5% greater and 
mortality 10% less than that of pul- 
lets raised in confinement. 


eges 


Bailey, Quisenberry and Taylor 
(1958) reported that range reared 
pullets reached sexual maturity 8 


days later than those in confinement. 
The range reared pullets were lighter 
in body weight at 21 weeks but gain- 
ed more during the laying period. 


By Dr. J. H. Quisenberry 
Texas A&M College 


They ate less feed during the rearing 
period but by 50% production had 
consumed more feed than the con- 
finement reared birds. There was no 
difference in rate of production, but 
the range reared pullets consistently 
laid larger eggs. (Tables 2 and 3) 


Restricted Feeding 


Carrick and Roberts (1947) sub- 
stituted oats and other high fiber 
feeds for corn in the pullet growing 
ration and obtained a slower rate of 
growth and increased feed required 
to grow a pullet to sexual maturity. 
Vondell (1943) resorted to mechani- 
cal restriction by allowing the feeders 
to become empty for part of the day 
and giving no feed one day each 
week. Vondell’s birds had a good 
grass range and performed well on 
this restriction. Novikoff and Biely 
(1945) on the other hand reported 
that restricted mash feeding resulted 
in slower growth, more labor and 
lower subsequent egg production. Mil- 
by and Sherwood (1956) reported on 
an extensive experiment with limited 
feeding of both Leghorn and White 
Rock breeds. Restricting the feed of 
pullets from six weeks of age until 
the beginning of production to 85% 
of the feed consumed by full fed birds 
in confinement and 70% of full fed 
birds on range significantly reduced 
growth rate and increased age at sex- 
ual maturity by 10-15 days. There 
was no saving in feed cost to first 
ege because of the delay in sexual 
maturity. Restricting the feed had no 
effect upon subsequent egg produc- 
tion, egg weight on any calendar 
date, body weight after six weeks of 
egg production or laying house mor- 
tality. Range reared pullets were 
smoother in appearance than those 
reared in confinement but did not dif- 
fer in laying house performance. 

It is obvious from these early ex- 
periments that the results were not 
consistent and the optimum method 
for rearing replacement pullets still 
was left somewhat in doubt. 

Hill and Dansky (1954), Mellen, 
Hill and Dukes (1954) found that 
birds fed on lower calorie diets made 
more efficient use of the calories they 
consumed. They also found, as did 
Beadles, Quisenberry, Nakamura and 
Mitchell (1933) that diets of differ- 
ent caloric value resulted in differ- 
ent compositions of the bodies of the 
experimental animals consuming 
these rations. Hill also reported that 
birds tend to eat to supply their en- 
ergy needs and thus can be expected 
to consume much larger quantities of 
low calorie diets than those possess- 
ing high energy values. 

Bruins (1958) in a report published 
in the Sept. 27 issue of Feedstuffs 


gave results obtained from feeding 


TABLE 2. Comparison of effects of rearing treatment upon performance in laying 


cages (308 days). 


Rang Confinement———-_ Difference 
Characteristics All-mash Mash-oats Av. range All-mash Mash-oats Av. conf. Range-conf. 
Rate of lay, % ......-- 63.7 63.4 63.65 62.8 63.5 63.15 0.50 
Average egg weight, gm $6.2 56.0 56.10 54.8 55.3 55.05 1.05** 
Lb. feed/ib. of egg 3.168 3.175 3.171 3.178 3.169 3.173 —0.002 
Lb. feed/dozen eggs . 
(ist 224 days) 4.523 4.542 4.532 4.388 4.375 4.381 0.151 
Average age at sexua! 
170.3 170.70 162.5 162.4 162.45 8.25** 
Average e at 50% 
> . 180.7 180.0 180.35 172.8 172.0 172.40 7.95** 
A bod eight at 
wn deve tereme! 1363.0 1370.0 1367.0 1458.0 1458.0 1458.0 —?91.0** 
Aver. body weight, gm 1829.0 1814.0 1822.0 1798.0 1789.0 1794.0 28.0 
Aver. body wt. gain, gm. 673.0 650.0 662.0 $27.0 508.0 518.0 144.0°* 
Mortality, % ... ae 11.87 10.00 10.93 12.50 8.7 10.62 0.3! 


**Significant at .0! level of probability. 


| ability; and 


replacement pullets growing diets of 
varying energy values. He concluded 
that the data which he presented 
showed that high fiber-low energy 
diets for pullets will: “(1) reduce en- 
ergy consumption during the growing 
period; (2) increase slightly the age 
of sexual maturity; (3) improve the 
survival of pullets exposed to extreme 
heat; (4) improve laying house liv- 
(5) increase total egg 
production.” 

Dr. R. D. Creek of the University 
of Maryland (1958) in the Oct. 4 is- 
sue of Feedstuffs in answer to the 
question, “Should we restrict feed in 
growing replacement stock?” con- 
cluded that: (1) feed restriction is of 
little or no value when practiced on 
Leghorn-type birds; (2) the practice 
may have some merit in raising broil- 
er strain replacement stock, but the 
flock owner should not expect mira- 
cles. 


Difference of Opinion 


Again, we see considerable differ- 
ences of opinion as to the value of 
restricting caloric intake during the 
growing period on subsequent laying 
house performance. 

Those who argue that in order to 
obtain satisfactory laying house per- 
formance pullets must be reared just 
“thus and so” have little basis of fact 
to support their claims. There are 
many ways of raising good pullets, 
and the one which will give us a pul- 
let capable of optimum laying house 
performance at the minimum cost 
will no doubt be the one of choice for 
a given poultryman. One system will 
not meet the needs of all poultrymen 
or all geographic areas of the coun- 
try, and thus I am sure we shall con- 
tinue to see a number of different 
pullet rearing programs remain in 
popular usage. 

It has taken a number of years to 


TABLE 3. Feed required from hatching to 
50% production for five commercial egg 
production stocks as influenced by feed- 
ing and rearing methods. 

Feed required—— 


Feeaing weeks Total 
and rearing To 21 to to 
methods weeks 50% production 

Confinement Ib. Ib. Ib. 
16.17 2.38 20.31 
Mash and grain.. 16.67 2.33 20.76 

Range 
15.28 4.50 21.62 
Mash and grain... 15.89 3.99 21.78 


Dr. J. H. Quisenberry 


AUTHOR—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry is 
head of the department of poultry 
science at Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. He received his B.S. 
degree in agriculture from Texas 
A&M in 1931, his M.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1933 and his 
Ph.D. degree in poultry and animal 
breeding from Illinois in 1937. Dr. 
Quisenberry was a research assis- 
tant at Illinois before joining the 
Texas A&M staff in 1936. He later 
was head of the poultry department 
at the University of Hawaii and then 
was named to head the Texas poultry 
science department in 1946. Dr. Quis- 
enberry is a member of and has been 
active in several scientific, honor and 
other groups. He is author or co- 
author of more than 50 technical 
papers and numerous popular articles, 
and has served in consulting capaci- 
ties for government and private 
groups in Mexico and the U.S. His 
major fields of research have been in 
poultry breeding, disease resistance, 
nutritional requirements, effects of 
hormones on market quality of poul- 
try and effects of whole body irradi- 
ation on the domestic fowl. 


get poultrymen to go over to low 
fiber rearing diets with the resultant 
savings in pounds of feed required to 
grow a pullet to laying age. Until a 
few years ago this figure was quoted 
as being 22-24 lb. In 1956 at the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion 1,800 egg type-pullets represent- 
ing five different commercially avail- 
able strains or hybrids were raised 
by four methods: (1) range, and (2) 
confinement and each of these sub- 
divided into (1) all-mash groups and 
(2) mash-and-grain groups. Feed con- 
sumed through 21 weeks of age aver- 
aged 16.05 lb. per bird. (Table 4) The 
rations used were typical low fiber 
starter and growing diets containing 
no added fat and were made up of 
high levels of grain sorghums which 
are cheap sources of energy in the 
Southwest. Bruins reported averages 
of 30.5 and 33.0 lb. of high-fiber diets 


TABLE 4. Average weekly weights and feed consumption to 21 weeks of age for five 


commercial egg production stocks. 


STRAIN OR CROSS 


Averages of the 


Strain Cross Inbred Hybrid Inbred Hybrid Inbred Hybrid W. L. Line 50 5 strains 

$5 SS gs BSS Be SS Be BS SF BS 

Week (pounds) 

I -149 0.1253 .163 0.1203 -152 0.1624 144 0.1265 -131 0.1190 148 0.1307 
2 .237 0.2160 .257 0.2738 .261 0.2742 .254 0.2703 -234 0.2575 249 0.2584 
3 -370 0.3309 405 0.3467 .403 0.4437 .398 0.3803 .382 0.3395 392 0.3682 
0.4647 58! 0.4496 569 0.4572 566 0.4534 539 0.4429 558 0.4536 
5 .706 0.5267 -762 0.5383 .759 0.5221 .755 0.5414 -720 0.5377 -740 0.5332 
6 887 0.5966 -993 0.7042 947 0.5928 -944 0.6085 -901 0.596! 934 0.6196 
7 1.081 0.6299 1.187 0.7080 1.089 0.6352 1.167 0.7302 1.066 0.6949 1.118 0.6796 
8 1.284 0.7308 1.388 0.7071 1.335 0.7071 1.393 0.6997 1.304 0.6666 1.341 0.7023 
9 1.475 0.7382 1.651 0.8550 1.552 0.7930 1.596 0.8362 1.545 0.8248 1.564 0.8094 
10 1.675 0.8628 1.871 0.8756 1.727 0.8351 1.819 0.8589 1.752 0.926! 1.767 0.8717 
i 1.865 0.8596 2.016 0.8676 1.919 0.8512 1.963 0.9062 1.978 0.9873 1.948 0.8944 
12 1.948 0.9882 2.138 0.7658 2.000 0.8338 2.081 0.7875 2.053 0.7640 2.044 0.8279 
13 2.076 0.8018 2.316 9.8878 2.112 0.9258 2.192 0.9808 2.131 0.9815 2.165 0.9155 
14 2.126 0.9723 2.376 0.8765 2.183 0.7963 2.347 0.9235 2.299 0.9433 2.266 0.9024 
1s 2.281 0.8450 2.451 0.8970 2.235 0.8645 2.465 0.9568 2.403 0.8865 2.367 0.8900 
16 2.407 0.9673 2.571 0.8863 2.351 0.8233 2.553 0.8743 2.483 0.8903 2.473 0.8883 
17 2.515 0.8953 2.695 0.8983 2.448 0.9120 2.651 0.8973 2.650 1.0230 2.592 0.9252 
18 2.615 0.8283 2.814 0.9875 2.585 0.8970 2.769 1.0058 2.771 1.0763 2.711 0.9590 
19 2.735 1.0130 2.907 1.1045 2.709 0.9878 2.947 1.1420 3.041 1.2195 2.868 1.0934 
20 2.837 1.1015 3.085 1.1330 2.815 1.0700 3.072 1.1278 3.185 1.1973 2.999 1.1259 
21 2.971 1.0898 3.273 1.1648 2.935 1.1768 3.281 1.1648 3.326 1.2480 3.157 1.1688 
Totals 2.971 15.5840 3.273 16.0477 2.935 15.5613 3.281 16.2722 3.326 16.6221 3.157 16.0175 
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TABLE 5. Composition of diets used in caloric restriction pullet development program. TABLE 6. Body weight and feed consumption of pullets on restricted feeding program : 
Diett IV Vv vie* | (commercial inbred hybrid pullets). 
F Pounds —Average feed— | 
Soybean oil meal (44% protein).. 17.5 21.0 19.25 22.2 14.25 
5.0 A Pellets and oats* 1.32 2.84 4.16 17.30 2.04 
Stemmy alfalfa hay (33% fiber) 20.7 All-mash 1.54 3.16 4.46 18.89 0.00 
Fish meal (65% protein) 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Fish solubles ............ 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 ¥ Basal + 6% fiber (aif 1.53 2.98 4.4 19.56 0.99 
Dried whey ............ 2'5 2'5 25 2'5 
Alfalfa leaf meai ....... 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 16.62 3.19 
Def! i asa fiber 
de is cane litter) 183 2.73 4.48 19.42 1.02 
Vitamin mix* 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 ‘ 4.48 16.27 2.22 
24 24 24 24 24 Basal + 6% fiber am 
Por cont 18.14 18.09 17.80 17.90 17.90 18.14 10 Bosal & 
(7. -.. 888 671 993 682 750 888 oat hulls) 70% . 2.68 4.36 16.73 3.13 
' *Supplied per pound of finished ration; 2 mg. riboflavin, 5 mg. calcium pantothenate, 12.5 mg. ! Basal + 5% fatt . ~ ae 3.02 4.45 18.97 2.00 : 
niacin, 34 gamma vitamin Biz, 200 mg. choline, 2,270 1.U. Vitamin A, 681 1.C.U. Vitamin Ds, 2 mg. | 2 I Basal + 5% fat 70%¢.... 1.49 3.02 4.45 14.35 2.13 
penicillin, 5 mg. bacitracin, 227 mg. methionine, 56.7 mg. sulfaquinoxaline. *When the chicks were 3 weeks of age oat feeding began and was gradually increased as 
**Same as Diet | except non-pelleted. they grew older 7 
Diets | to V were pelleted to prevent selective eating of ingredients. rAt 5 weeks of age the feeding program for these birds was made identical with Lot | except 
milo was used as the grain instead of oats. i 
At 3 weeks of age 5% tallow was added to the diet of these pens. a 
consumed by his birds to 20 weeks of | same feeding program was used on » 
age. another lot of birds substituting milo | TABLE 7. Effects of caloric restriction of growing pullets on their laying house per- i 
Work reported by Couch, Isaacks, | for oats. An interesting observation formance. } 
Reid, Crawford and Quisenberry from was made on this lot as contras ted — | Hen day prod. Feed/doz. Mort. ; 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment | with the other lots getting higher | | 
Station (1957) on the feeding and | fiber levels in their rations. The milo | 
management of replacement broiler | fed birds cleaned their ranges of all srowing period treatment of fe © 
stock hatched on Dec. 6 showed that | edible vegetation, presumably search- o <2 £5 
caloric restriction resulted in reduced | ing for additional fiber to fill their 2? 
body weight, delayed sexual maturity | digestive tracts. All of the other lots |. 
and larger egg size. Many feeding | of birds had considerable grass in | _,p, and milo 65 57 49.1 §7.0 52.2 81.) §.15 3.81 0 ! 
systems have been proposed for ac- | their range pens, even at the vend of A h ie a a = 9 70.0 = 3.86 3.86 0 
complishing this caloric restriction. | the growing period, whereas the milo | fiber Ist’ 4948760 
Most of those that have been tried in | fed birds had their lots bare several | 8asa! + é ber js °f 
the past have involved some type of | weeks before the end of the growing Basal + 6% fiber 
mechanical restriction of feed intake. | period. ane litter 19.4 169 50.2 58.9 50.1 75.2 5.00 4.06 5.0 
This method of limiting caloric in- Ten additional lots of approximate- | Her) 70% 6.3 176 486.0 S588 258 746 9.60 4.11 0 
take has met with questionable ac- | ly 100 birds each were fed rations + 6 oat hulls 20.0 154 50.00 62.700 74.1 4.04 4.05 a 
ceptance because of the added labor | with varying caloric values. Five of t hulls) 70% 16.7 157 49.9 57.9 42.1 79.7 5.98 3.76 0 
involved and abuses which have re- | the lots received approximately the . + 5% fat +p 144 = 59.3 65.1 76.9 3.90 3.82 2.5 
sulted in higher mortality, lack of | same amount of feed per day. The 
. ae bie d E - At 24 weeks of age pullets were transferred to laying cages and all groups received the same 
uniformity in the pulle ts and doubt- | amount was adjusted weekly and was mash cage layer diet {17% protein, 920 cal./ib. P.E.) with no restriction of intake. 
ful economy in rearing costs. The | determined by those in Lot 3 which a 
work reported by Couch “ al. — received Ration No. I, Table 5, con- tributable to the mechanical restric- | production showed no consistent rela- 
tempted to use a high-fiber, self- | taining approximately 18% protein t ! the lots getting the 6% | tion to the dietary treatment during 
restricting type of diet. Using low and 888 calories of productive energy idded fiber diets were limited to ap- | the growing period. Rate of produc- 
cost sources of fiber in such rations | per pound. Birds in this lot received prox tely the same amount of feed | tion showed no significant correlation 
might possibly prove economically | approximately all the feed they would ¢ ts 3 and 4 respectively which | with rearing treatment except for the 
feasible. consume. Lots 5, 7, 9, 11 received ap- I ived the low fiber diets. There | delayed sexual maturity of some of f 
Egg Production Stock proximately the same amount of feed wel significant differences in | the severely restricted groups. ing 
To determine if high-fiber diets daily as Lot 3. Lots 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 mortalit tween the lots. : ; 
received the same rations as 3, 5, 7, n in T 7, the caloric High-Fiber Trend Questioned 
breed egg production stocks as those | ~’ respectively but only 70% as restrict not only reduced body Whether or not fall hatched birds 
obtained with broiler replacement much as these lots, Lot No. 11 re- \ t it delayed sexual maturity | will show beneficial effects from ca- 
‘ jet WN. T ahle 5 ai 
stock a test involving more than 3,600 | ©!” d Diet No. II, Table 5, contain- by 6-31 ; inical restric- | loric restriction in this area remains 
pullets was made. The birds were | }"5 5% added fat. This diet had the t f the low fil and the 5% | to be determined. Birds are now un- 
hatched March 1. 1957, and all start- highest caloric value and tne highest added fat diet did delay sexual | der test to explore this possibility. 
ed on a conventional high efficiency C/P ratio of any of the diets. The maturity which suggests that earlier | From the data currently available, 
well fortified type starter ration and | C@loric value of the diets varied from ol tions, that in this region the | considerable question may be raised 
continued on this fer the first 9 | 2 low of 671 calories per pound (Diet summer heat acts as a significant re- | as to whether or not the trend toward 
weeks. At the end of 9 weeks the II) to a high of 993 calories (Diet st factor upon egg production | the use of high fiber diets for rearing 
birds were transferred to range shel- III). typ is, are correct. There is no | egg production stocks may not be a 
ters where they had access to a lim- Results ind n that the caloric restriction | backward step. It took several years 
ited amount of Bermuda grass range. It can be seen from Table 6 that d the growing period of these | to obtain acceptance of low fiber diets 
After transfer to the range one lot of | both the mechanical and the fiber re- birds i any effect upon egg size at | so that pullets could be raised to 21 
100 pullets was continued on a mash striction reduced the average body 5 juction or for the first three | weeks on 16 lb. of feed. It will not : 
and oats feeding program, following weight at 24 weeks. Differences in mont f the experimental period be economically possible to manufac- 
the feeding program recommended by feed consumption were largely at- Mortality during the early period of | ture, transport and feed 30-33 Ib. (as 
Hy-Line Poultry Farms, consisting of 
approximately 6 Ib. of mash and 6 Ib. 
of oats per 100 birds daily. This pro- : 
gram is meant to have little or no a 
growing period and for the restric- : 
tion to become increasingly greater “> : 
as the birds grow older. Since milo IN PRODUCING Molasses Mixers in Six Models. : 
has considerably more autritive value For overhead or floor mounting : 
- 3 to 60 tons per hour. Inclined 2 
than oats and is usually cheaper the INTEGRATED FEED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT Auger Feeder models available ‘ 
in smalier sizes for installation 
over driveways 
_ for the Pellet Mills * Liquid Systems * Coolers * Liquid Mixers 
For every size of feed mill, Wenger manufactures today’s most efficient feed processing 
equipment. Join the ranks of many feed ma s who look to Wenger for all 
their major feed processing equipment. Sele t which fits your particular 
needs from the most complete line of liquid ig, liquid blending, ° 
¢ Chemical Analyses pelleting, cooling equipment. Or ask your Wenger representative to prepare a 
: layout of all your feed processing requirements. Wenger integrated feed processing 
e Vitamin Assays systems are your assurance of low cost product top quality feeds. ld 
Tomorrow's Feeds Today, with Wenger. 
Drug Assays 


Spectrographic Analyses 
¢ Chick Feeding Tests 

Consultation 

Formula Reviews 


Write for Schedule of Charges 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
LIME CREST RESEARCH LABORATORY 
R. D. 1, Box 67 Newton, New Jersey 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


Coolers. For Hard Pellets, Mo- 
lasses Pellets or Steamed Grains. 
14 sizes of single-stage or two- 


3 to 40 tons per hour 


Multi-Duty Pellet Mill. Hard Multi-Blenders. Built in 3 sizes f ged Unit Liquid Mixers Liquid Conditioning Feeders 
Pellets, Hi-Molasses Pellets (op- to apply several liquid feed . f 6 Models to meter 1 to 4 liquids 
tional), Wenger Blended Mash ingredients simultaneously. Mo feeding and blending to hard type pellet mills or 
Feeds with 1 or 2 liquids, all lasses, animal fats, fish solu feed ingredient. Ca mixers éresees the fe os A fable 44 
from one packaged unit. $0, 75 bles, liquid whey, etc. Capac- from 3 to 60 tons be vas ’ 


& 100 H. P. sizes ities 8 to 60 toms per hour 


ger 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
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POPULAR MIXTURE — POULTRY & Ph.D.'S 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—A University of Tennessee study among 3,611 
families in 69 counties of the state shows that professional groups of people 
eat more broiler meat than any other group. More specifically, the study 
showed that such professional people as teachers, medical personnel, lawyers 
and public servants ate 28', Ib. of broiler meat each. Miners were found to 
eat 20 Ib. each, the least of any group, while people in agriculture—farmers, 
foresters, and fishermen—each ate an average of 21 Ib. of broiler meat per 
year. The study further showed that each city dweller consumed about 2', 
Ib. more broilers a year than did people living in the country. Farm owners 
ate about 14, Ib. more per year than farm tenants, and small families con- 
sumed more per person than large families. 


reported by Bruins) (or 1% times | 
the amount of a low fiber ration as 
reported in the Texas data) of high 
fiber feed as economically as 16 Ib. of 
a good ration 

Much of the available data support 
the convictions held by many poul- 


trymen and scientific workers that 
heavy breed broiler strain birds re- 
quire a different rearing program 
from light breed egg production | 


stocks. One major problem of broiler 
strain stocks during both the grow- 
ing and the laying periods is to get 
large husky birds, able to withstand 
the stress of heavy egg production 
without becoming excessively fat and 
overweight, resulting in lowered egg 
production, reduced feed efficiency 
and increased mortality. On the other 
hand, light breed egg production 
stocks may come into heavy egg pro- 


duction with a minimum of stored en- 
ergy reserve and after a few months 
of high production start to decline 
prematurely because of inability of 
the poultrymen to keep the body 
weight up to normal levels. Energy 
adjustment of the laying diet at this 
point might result in maintenance of 
a high rate of lay for a longer period 
of time. If the prevention of a body 
weight decline about the third or 
fourth month of production were as- 
sociated with the maintenance of a 
higher rate of lay over a more ex- 
tended period, this might account for 
the observation by the Texas group 
that caged layers exceeded floor lay- 
ers in number of eggs produced and 
at the same time maintained a sig- 
nificantly heavier body weight than 
the floor housed groups. 

If further research is able to de- 
monstrate that caloric restriction is 
beneficial, economy may well dictate 
that this restriction be accomplished 
through physical limitation rather 
than by high fiber diets. Restricting 
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guides were accepted: 


ANIMAL FAT PURCHASING GUIDE 


_auittee regarding the tentative purchasing guides 
under consideration. With their approval, the following purchasing 


4 


Prepared by the Nutrition Council of the American Feed Manufac- 


turers Association. 


Foreword: This purchasing guide is presented to supply a uniform ~ 
basis for the preparation of the procurement specifications by ~ 
each purchasing agent. Since conditions and requirements vary 
greatly in different areas, this guide is not intended to be rigidly 


tollowed. Quality limitations may not always be optimal. The 
purchasing guides will be revised as improved methods of judging 


quality are available. 


Definition: (Reference — Official Publication of the Association of = 


American Feed Control Officials.) 
Animal fat is a mixture of fats of a quality suitable for feeding 


obtained from animal tissues 


in the commercial processes of 


rendering. If the product bears a name descriptive of its kind 
or origin as for example, “lard,” “tallow,” “beef fat,” it must 


correspond thereto. 


Specified.) 


(Basis American Chemists” Society, current edition 


1. Stability: AOM Test (Active Oxygen Method) 3 
20 hours AOM stability is the minimum acceptable and is # 
approximately equivalent to 320 days of storage life. 


Purity; M.I.U. (Moisture, Impurities, 
LU, is basis 2% unless otherwise specified, Excessive 
moisture causes rapid deterioration and must be kept out of 
animal fat. Higher percentages of impurities proportionately 


The 


reduce caloric values. ae 
3. Antioxidant: 7 
Only approved antioxidants shall be used, and in sufficient . 
quantity to meet minimum stability requirements. is. 
Fatty Acid: (FFA) 
Pree fatty acid varies but for feeding purposes, animal -fats : 
having a free fatty acid not exceeding 15% are usually se- f 
lected. 
Physical Properties: a 
Color: 
Color is an indication of grade, but has little or no effect’ on sf 
feeding quality. 4 
2. Titer: (Approximate Melting Point) 4 
Titer is the solidification point of the fatty acids measured in 5 
degrees centigrade. Fat having a titer of 40° C. and above is } 
called tallow. Fat having a titer below 40° C. is called 
grease. 


Make sure the fats you buy 
meet new AFMA “specs” on stability. 
Insist on Tenox-stabilized fats 
for your feed. 


With more and more feed manufacturers 
recognizing the nutritional advantage of 
incorporating animal fats in their feed, con- 
sumption of these fats is growing rapidly. But 
with this increased consumption, there also 
has grown the nevessity for consistently ob- 
taining fats of adequate stability. 

Recognizing this problem, the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association has sug- 
gested new standards of quality to guide pur- 
chasing agents in buying stabilized animal 
fats. 

By these new standards, the minimum ac- 
ceptable fat stability is set at 20 hours by 
AOM test. The trend among leading ren- 
derers, however, is to produce a 4o hour 
AOM fat. By so doing, these renderers pro- 
vide maximum assurance the fats they sell 
will have sufficient stability, even under ad- 
verse conditions. 

Not all antioxidants can provide even 20 
hour stability under all conditions. And, with 
the wide variety of inedible fats and meat 
scraps being processed today, it is to your 
advantage to make sure the fats you buy are 
protected by the proper antioxidant. 

Tenox antioxidants give you the safeguard 
you need. 

In the first place, the Eastman line of Tenox 
antioxidants offers the renderer the widest 
choice available. From this broad range he 
can consider and select the antioxidant or 
antioxidant formulation best suited to the 
particular fat he is handling and to his proc- 
essing conditions. 

Secondly, Eastman is well-qualified to sug- 
gest not only the most effective antioxidant 
formulation, but also the most efficient 
method of adding it. This is because Eastman 
has years of experience in the manufacture 
and use of antioxidants, and in evaluating 
their performance. Eastman makes all the 
major types of antioxidants—has no axe to 
grind in favor of any one. 

So insist that your renderer supply fats 
stabilized with Tenox antioxidants, backed 
by Eastman technical service. It’s your best 
assurance the feeds you sell will have long- 
lasting protection against rancidity. EASTMAN 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


| 


a given type of bird to a set number 
of pounds per 100 birds per day will 
impose very little extra labor upon 
the pullet grower, and if extra labor 
is required, perhaps this is one. way 
he can restore a larger share of the 
consumer egg dollar to his labor and 
managerial ability which, after all, 
are his major stocks-in-trade. 


¥ ¥ 
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McKesson & Robbins 


Appointment Made 


NEW YORK—James K. Watkins, 
Jr., has been appointed a vice presi- 
dent of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
New York, according to an announce- 
ment by F. Dean Hildebrandt, vice 
president in charge of the company’s 
chemical department. 

Formerly president of Merchants 
Chemical Co., Inc., acquired by Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins on Nov. 1, Mr. 
Watkins is a graduate of Princeton 
University and received his LL.B 
from the University of Michigan. 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


3270 Southside 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
WAbash 1-1950 


We Are 
Distributors of 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
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PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANI! 


“Pig Parlor”... the modern way of raising market hogs 


Helping feed dealers keep 
in step with changing times 


“If you were to return to the farm to- 
day, after a ten-year absence, you’d have 
to learn farming all over again.” 


If that is an exaggeration, it’s a slight 
one. Farming is marching forward more 
rapidly than any major industry. To 
serve an agriculture that has new ways 
to raise poultry and livestock, feed deal- 
ers must keep in step with changing times. 


Purina keeps an experienced eye on new 
practices in agriculture and sorts the 


practical from the fads. Purina Research 
tests new methods and develops products 
for best performance under changed 
conditions. 

Dealers have the 
information and 


As a result, Purina 

Chows, Health Aids, 
equipment needed to help their custom- 
ers produce meat, milk and eggs at low 
cost. Watching the trends is one of many 
services that mark Purina as ““he Cham- 
pion of the Independent Feed Dealer.” 


AGRICULTURE 
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Milt Peters, Pop Henley and the | 
rest of the employees were walking 
from the Hotel Manitou to the Brooks | 
Feed Mill when a station wagon pass- 


Grandpa Hodgkins 
Comes Up with an Idea 


ed them, its horn honking insistent- | Pop Henley, the veteran employee, 
ly. growled. “Darn your lazy hide any- 

“There go Joe and Grandpa Hodg- | way,” he snapped. “You know Grand- 
kins to the feed store,” grumbled | pa can't walk too well, so Joe drives 
Milt. “They ride and we walk. It’s | him in the station wagon from the 
not fair.” hotel. Joe feeds all of us at that 


monthly dinner, and this walk is good 
for us. Gets the lead out of our 
brains.” 

“Yeah, and then when we get to 
the meeting and we just wanta sit 
and smoke and relax, then Joe picks 
our brains for business building 
ideas,” muttered Milt, who enjoyed 
getting Pop incensed. 

“Holy Smokes!” exclaimed Pop, 


stacks solidly! easier 
to grip! 
Thousands of tiny interlocking 
grooves are pressed into the tough 
kraft outer-wall of the new Crom- 
well STAK-GRIP bag... by an em- 
bossing process originated by 
Cromwell. Result: built-in two- 
way slip-resistance with no reduc- 
tion in strength! 
- —— 4 In over three years of actual use, 
. the Cromwell STAK-GRIP bag has 
» proved these outstanding advan- 
tages: 
cuts breakage losses due to 
slippage. 
increases safety because bags 
stack solidly. 
helps sales because both 
dealers and farmers like the flex- 
ible, easy-to-handie surface and 
the extra-brilliant printing. 


brightest, 
strongest printing 
you’ve ever seen 

on a multi-wall bag! 


Printing before embossing 
gives a 3-dimensional effect to 
the printing, adds amazin 
brilliance and intensity, an 
areal merchandising wal- 
op behind your brand. 

For a free sample and complete 
information, wrile on r busi- 
ness letterhead to "0. N. 
Johnson. 


[stax] 


for the ki latest and best 
in feed bags 


slippage 


PAPER COMPANY 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


getting angrier every passing mo- 
ment. “Are you a baby? Don’t you 
know the facts of life? You don’t 
get things for nothing. You gotta 
work for them! Joe can’t afford to 
feed us big steaks without getting his 
cost plus back. Wake up, man!” 

“There must be easier ways to 
make money,” Milt sighed. “Here I 
work all day in the feed mill and 
then have to go to a meeting at 
night.” 

“You sleep on the job once in a 
while!” Pop snapped. “We caught you 
lots of times.” 

“Not lately, Pop. I’ve learned to 
sleep standing up.” 

All the employees laughed about 
this, but Pop merely snorted. 

“IT understand Grandpa has an idea 
to bring up tonight—that’s why he 
came,” said Smiley Johnson. ‘Usual- 
ly he doesn’t stay up so late.” 

“If I was him,” Milt put in, “I 
wouldn't get so excited about coming 
to work fcr Joe one day a month as 
fourth assistant vice president in 
charge of customer welcoming opera- 
tions. It just don’t seem to be worth 
all the bother.” 

“Huh,” growled Pop, “you wouldn't 
understand anyway. There’s some 
people that take pride in being able 
to do a good day’s work for a day's 
pay—at any age. Some people I know 
believe in giving, when they take. 
Others I know are just interested in 
takin’ and not givin’ a darn thing in 
return.” 

“I resent that!” Milt exclaimed. 
“You mean to insinuate that I don't 
earn my pay at this feed mill?” 

Pop Henley spat onto the frozen 
ground. “Earn!” he exclaimed. “I 
don't think you even know what the 
word means.” 

“Hey, you fellows, quit 
said Smiley Johnson. “Joe's 
outside waitin’ fer us.” 

Glowering at each other Pop Hen- 
ley and Milt moved into the big. 
warm feed room where a number o! 
folding chairs had been placed in an 
open space. 


arguin’,” 
standin’ 


When the employees had been 
seated—14 men in all, from the main 
Hansen's Creek mill and the En- 
deavor branch—Joe smiled warmly 
and said, 

“Fellows, Grandpa Hodgkins, our 
one-man promotion department, has 


come up with an idea which I want 
to present to you for discussion. 
Grandpa will you tell us about it?” 


Grandpa’s Idea 

Grandpa, a man of medium height, 
with flowing grey hair, gold rimmed 
glasses and a trimmed goatee, was 
clad in a neat serge suit and sported 
a reddish tie on a white shirt. He 
was a snappy looking old fellow even 
though he wore a hearing aid and 
his shoulders were bent a little from 
more than 50 years of hard labor. 

“Boys,” said Grandpa in a firm 
voice, his blue eyes alert, “let me 
say this—if only I had been born 50 
years later. Then I'd be right in _ 
prime now, and man, would I go 
town and make money. I kin never 


figger out why I was so slow and 
easy goin’ when I was young, and 
now when I’m old I’m gettin’ such 
young ideas.” 

“What kind of young ideas?” asked 
Milt impishly. 

“Not what you think,” came back 


Grandpa, “but let me give you fellers 
a word of advice. Don’t delay gettin’ 
the lead outa your feed sacks, men. 


Pitch in and work like heck. Help 


CLEANERS and COB BLOWERS 
for GRAIN ELEVATORS 
and FEED MILLS 


WRITE FOR FULLY 
CATALOG 


THE c.o. BARTLETT 


6249 HARVARD AVE. * CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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Our dry vitamin A had to pass many tests to please the 
DPi chemists and biologists who have been on intimate 
terms with this vitamin for 20 years. 


The finished product is excellent for feeds and premixes. 
It is particularly outstanding for its stability against 
humidity, and ahead of par on all other counts. 

Dry Vitamin A, PGB-250 consists of golden orange 
spherical particles in a size range between 30 and 120 
mesh. An average particle contains 3 USP units of vita- 
min A. The vitamin A palmitate in the particles is pro- 
tected from air and the destructive pro-oxidant action of 


leaders in research and 55] 3 


production of vitamins A and E 


» 
* 
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Ta 
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> relative ‘humidity, 100°F, 14 production lots of DPi's 
Dry Vitamin A gave an average vitamin A recovery of 


after 12 weeks’ storage. This is about 1% loss per week. 


DPi’s dry vitamin A is tested in moist- feeds 


the use of fat, plasticized gelatin, and ap- 
xidants 

is 250,000 units per gram. We can also 

of 30,000 units per gram (PGB-30), 


gram (PGB-20), or 10,000 units per 


happy to book your order. Distillation 


Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 


1 Chicago ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
ronto 


Also... distilled monoglycerides... 
some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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The Only Roller Mill That Does Everything 


PEERLESS ALL-PURPOSE 


ROLLER MILL 


CRIMPS-CRACKS SMALL GRAIN without dusting 
GRANULATES EAR CORN without dusting 


The Peerless ‘‘All-Purpose’’ Commercial Roller Mill answers 
the growing demand for a mill that will crimp-crack all small 
grains, as well as ear corn. More and more livestock and 
poultry men are demanding coarser, dust-free feed because 
it's more palatable, more digestible, less wasteful and 
proves feeding results 10% to 20%. 


Write complete information about 
less Commercial Roller Mills 


PEERLESS seen. co., INC. Dept. 405, Joplin, Mo. 


LINSEED MEAL 


424 Flour Exchange Bidg.. 
FEderal 8-8469 
AT RED WING. MINNESOTA 


Joe build this business, for every 
extra dollar worth of merchandise 
you sell makes your pay incentive 
checks bigger every month. Heck, 
when I was young we had no such 
things. If your boss wanted you to 
work 18 hours a day in harvest time, 
you worked. That was it, and you 
got no extra pay. Overtime? Incen- 
tive pay? Bah, nobody thought of 

Joe chuckled. Grandpa was laying 
it on the line for the employees in a 
way which he, Joe, didn’t dare do 
directly. 

“No, us old fellers that come here 
once in a while to play cards and 
taik about world affairs in Joe’s 
mill,” said Grandpa, “are workin’ our 
heads all the time. We wanta pay 
Joe back for his hospitality, coffee, 
heat and concern. So we come up 
with an idea. Old man Glaser who 
went to visit his son-in-law, who is 
a builder-contractor at Appleton, 
Wis., says there’s an alert lumber 
company up there. This lumber deal- 
er takes contractors to a baseball, 


Without Micro-Cel, feed pellets break up 
under slight pressure as standard squeeze test 
shows. Result is more “‘fines,”’ shipping problems 
and customer complaints, 


Micro-Cel treated pellets stand up under 
much greater pressures, are actually 33144 % to 
65% harder. Bulk-loaded or bag-packed pellets 
reach customers in better condition. 


NOW -Reduce"fines’ in your bulk pellet shipments 


synthetic hydrated calcium silicate 


, to new Johns-Manville Micro-Cel®, you 
can now ship feed pellets in bulk form with far less 
crumbling, breaking and “‘fines’’ before and during 
transit. As the above demonstration shows, the 
simple addition of 44 to 1% of Micro-Cel improves 
pellet hardness by as much as 65% 

Think of what this new advance can mean to you! 
Pellets in bulk are easier and less costly to handle. 
They require far less wareliousing space. They save 
on over-all shipping costs, too . .. as much as $4.00 
per ton on bag costs. With Micro-Cel added, you 
and your customers are happier. They get a better 
product from you, and you get far fewer returns and 
customer complaints from them. 


Extra-fine Micro-Cel is a pure and inert powder 


with amazing free-flow properties, even at high 
levels of absorption. It will not impair nutritional 
values. It can be added to mix or premix without 
changes in your existing mill equipment. And it 
enables you to prepare concentrated premixes which 
can be added to the feed. 


It will pay you to check on these amazing advan- 
tages of Micro-Cel: 
powdered form. 2. Elimination of caking in mash 
feeds, range cubes, and feed supplements. 3. Im- 
proved pellet hardness (explained above). 


For information about your specific application 
write for literature and a 3-pound sample of the 
proper grade. Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


1. Shipment of fats in dry, 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 


100 YEARS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS ...1858—1956 


football, basketball or a hockey game, 
and stands all the costs. It’s his way 
of advertisin’. He gathers about eight 
of these contractors into his station 
wagon, drives to the city where the 
game is, takes the men to a dinner 
and then they go to the game and 
have a wonderful time.” 

The employees listened eagerly as 
Grandpa unfolded his idea. 


Take ’em to a Game 

“Now I got to thinkin’, why can't 
Joe do the same thing? Let’s say he 
draws up a list of his 30 best dairy 
feed customers, 30 hog feed custo- 
mers, 30 poultry feed customers and 
30 cattle feed customers. He arranges 
their names alphabetically. Then he 
invites eight of these men at a time 
to go to a good football game, or a 
basketball or baseball game.” 

“Each customer in turn gets a 
chance to ga?” 

Grandpa nodded. “Yep. Joe kin 
make such a trip maybe for $50. If 
he makes 10 trips a year like that it 
means $500 and he shows 80 farmers 
a good time. Joe kin easily work that 
in on his 2% ad budget. Lots of farm- 
ers like to get away for a good time 
like this.” 

“You forgot one thing,” put in 
Milt. “Some farmers would maybe 
rather go to a burlesque show than 
a baseball game. Would Joe go for 
a deal iike that?” 

“No,” said Joe quickly. ‘That’s 
out. Besides, I don’t think there’s a 
midwest burlesque show anywhere 
except Chicago. That’s too far and 
it wouldn’t be good advertising for 
me, either.” 

“I like the taur idea,” Smiley 
Johnson said. “It would be something 
different and farmers would talk 
about it. Every customer would get 
his chance to go over a two or three 
year period. But you forgot one cate- 
gory. How about all the old maids 
who buy pet foods from us? Won't 
they feel slighted on this deal?” 

“Oh,” spoke up Milt, “Joe could 
line up some trips for them to visit 
art museums in Minneapolis or Mil- 
waukee. And Pop could be the chaf- 
feur. He’s courteous to women. But 
maybe it would be wise to have a 
separate chaperone in case Pop gets 
out of line.” 

“I’m always in line, you-you whip- 
persnapper!” exploded Pop, his face 
red as a bet. “That’s more than you 
can say. If you spent 10% of the 
time thinking up business ideas that 
you waste thinking of women, espe- 
cially those, those red heads of yours, 
you'd be farther ahead.” 

“I would not,” retorted Milt. “It 
all depends on what you consider 
waste. I haven’t got to that point 
yet.” 


Pop got up quickly and grabbed 
his hat. “I’m leavin’, Joe. Grandpa 
has a good idea, but when that hair- 
brained Milt starts his foolishness, 
this guy calls it a night.” And out 
he stomped slamming the door be- 
hind him. 

When the laughter had died down, 
Joe said soberly: “Men, I’m not one 
to cut out all fun at a sales training 
meeting, so long as we come up with 
a workable business building idea 
like Grandpa’s. You bait Pop a lot, 
Milt. It’ll have to come to a stop. So 
take this as a warning.” 

“All right,” sighed Milt shrugging 
his shoulders. “I'll try to conform, 
even though my soul rebels against 


Herman Nagel’s 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
In correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 
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Feed Manufacturers Please Note: 


MERRY 


isnt included in all feed formulas-- 
the most 
successful ones! 


Something wonderful happens to feeds supplemented with vitamin-rich 
MERRY-MIXER dehydrated alfalfa greenules. Feeders see it 


in increased appetite and growth on the feed lot. Feed 


manufacturers, in turn, see it reflected in repeat orders 


and new business. You, too, can spur sales by adding | 
MERRY-MIXER greenules to your feed formulas. You'll find them = 


dust-free and easier to mix than any other supplement you've ever used... 


and in good supply to meet your largest requirements the year round. | D ial HY- ALFALFA 
Fremont, Phone: Park |-7000 
Nebraska City, Nebr. FREMONT 
Guntersville, Alabama Phone: Justice 2-3156 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


Phenothiazine Treatment of Year- uate various types of pastures and ver, and temporary pastures were 
ling Beeves on Winter Pastures to determine the effect of phenothia- evaluated. 
@H. H. Vegors, W. N. Smith, D. M zine treatment for the control of In all trials the animals were al- 


Baird, H. Ciordia, W. E. Bizzell and O. E. roundworms. In the first year tem- lotted to two groups for each type 

Sell, Georgia Experiment on ee porary pasture (mostly oats) and of pasture on the basis of -_ — 

of Veterinary ims ite level (as indicated by fecal egg 
805-8 ror crimson clover were compared. In site 

= counts), weight and feeder grade. Each 


ABSTRACT the second, temporary, r7e § » and animal in one of the groups on each 


Three winter grazing trials were poor quality crimson clover (mostly type of forage was drenched at 28- 
conducted with grade Hereford year- cheat grass) were used. In the last day intervals with 55 gm. of pheno- 
lings during successive years to eval- year, fescue, rye grass-crimson clo- thiazine in 1954, and with 60 gm. in 


None Better 
=—_1 for Storing and Shipping Feeds! 
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QUALITY 
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m/w MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


Multiwall Bags, like everything else, should be right 
for the job—right for you. Anything less wastes your 


time and dollars, means loss and inconvenience to 
customers. 


That’s why Chase supplies Multiwalls in such 
wide variety, in so many types and constructions 
. .. why the many Chase options—in papers, tapes, 
sewing—permit precise, money-saving selection. 
¥ Chase recommendations are backed by 110 years 
of bag-making progress . . . of service and satisfac- 
And look to Chase, too, for burlap bags, tion. It’s wise to specify “Chase” for dependable 
cotton bags, smart pretty-prints. Make Multiwalls—for uniformity, durability, attractive 
Chase your bag-packaging headquarters. bag printing . . . reliable shipment. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sules Offices: 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


32 Coast-(o-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 


1955. In 1956, each animal in these 
groups received 60 gm. of the drug 
at the beginning of the test and again 
four months later. 

In the first two years the treated 
groups had continuous access to a 
mineral block containing 7.5% pheno- 
thiazine (one part of the drug to 12 
parts of mineral composed of lime- 
stone, bone meal and salt). In 1956, 
the treated groups had access to a 
loose mixture of 3 parts salt, 3 parts 
bone meal, 3 parts limestone and 1 
part phenothiazine. 

The untreated groups received loose 
salt and bone meal in addition to the 
respective forages. Forage samples 
were collected from each of the pas- 
tures and were examined periodically 
for number of larvae present. At the 
start of the tests the calves averaged 
about 500 to 550 lb. liveweight and 
were from 10 to 12 months of age. 

Fecal egg counts were made every 
28 days with large numbers of eggs 
counted by the dilution technique and 
small numbers by means of the flota- 
tion technique of Stoll. Necropsy stu- 
dies were made at the end of the 
grazing season on 2 or 3 animals se- 
lected from each lot on the basis of 
age and weight. 

The results showed the phenothia- 
zine treatment in 1954 increased daily 
gains of the calves on crimson clover 
0.2 Ib. per calf per day at an average 
consumption of 1.03 gm. of drug per 
calf per day. Administration of an 
average of 0.44 gm. per day of pheno- 
thiazine in the mineral block was 
insufficient to evoke any difference 
in gains on the temporary pasture. 
The animals were on temporary pas- 
ture 146 days and crimson clover for 
111 days. 

In 1955, the animals on the crim- 
son clover consumed an average of 
2.09 gm. per day of the drug with a 
range of 1.27 to 3.15 gm. for the 56 
days on test. On temporary forage, 
an average of 0.70 gm. for the 98 
day trial was consumed with a range 
of 0.23 to 1.21 gm. Reduction in 
larval numbers occurred on the two 
pastures, but the number of stomach 
worms recovered from the animals 
on the crimson clover forage was 


| double the number in untreated ani- 


mals. On the rye grass pasture, 
there was no reduction in parasitism 
in the treated animals or no effect 
on larval contamination of the pas- 


| ture was seen during the 56 day pe- 


riod during which an average of 0.54 
gm. of the drug was eaten. No evi- 
dence was seen during the relatively 
short periods of the 1955 trial of an 
increased gain response due to pheno- 
thiazine treatment. 

In 1955-56 the temporary pasture 
animals were on trial for an average 
of 152 days, those on rye grass-crim- 
son clover for 111 days, and those on 
fescue for 152 days. Some hay had 
to be fed to the animals on all pas- 


Soft Phos; te 

with Colloidal 
Clay 

Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fla. 

Distributed by: Warren-Douglas 

Chemical Co. 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


Egg Shell Quality 


EGGSHELL 


BRAND 
Oyster Shell 


Poultrymen are being told the EGG- 
SHELL BRAND story in advertise- 
ments and point-of-purchase displays 
wherever EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster 
Shell is sold. 

Take advantage of this complete 
promotional program. Sell the really 
digestible, soft reef shell that has 
become the standard of the industry. 
EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 

a product of 
OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Subsidiory of Ster In 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: 
Sterwin Chemicals of Canada Lid., Aurora, Ontarie 
Vitamins Enrichment Concentrates - Vanillin Certified Foo’ clors Flour Bleaching And Maturing Ag 
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J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Phone HEmlock 2-8771 


Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


P.O. Box 78 


available today. 


write EHRSAM today! 


ExrsaM engineers will gladly assist 
you to solve your conveying prob- 
lems with Dracon. Wire, call, or 


The J. B. Ehrsam and Sons Mig. Co. 
Enterprise, Kansas 
SALES OFFICES: Kansas City, Kan.; Phoenix Ariz.; Erie, Penn. 
WEST COAST: Ehrsam Pacific, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
EAST COAST: The Wilks-Bermel Company in Lancaster, New York 


EFFICIENT - LOW-COST 
CONVEYING 


ith 


EnrsaM pioneered the use of Dracon 
Conveyor in screw conveyor box 
and now offers their improved 
Dracon that has been thoroughly 
field-tested. If you want the best in 
efficient, low-cost conveying of dry, 
bulky, free-flowing materials; get 
Dracon. Hundreds of satisfied users 
attest to the efficiency and depend- 
ability of Dracon. It is the one 
proven conveyor of this type that is 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


tures because of an extended drouth 
during the month of January. This 
hay feeding was discontinued to the 
animals on rye grass and temporary 
pastures in mid-February, and to 
those on fescue in mid-March. 

The cattle consumed considerably 
more loose mineral-phenothiazine 
mixture than had been consumed in 
previous years from the phenothia- 
zine-mineral blocks. Those on tem- 
porary pasture consumed an average 
of 1.74 gm. daily, on the rye grass 
and crimson clover pasture 2.79 gm., 
and on fescue 2.36 gm. The animais 
on the rye grass-crimson clover and 
fescue pastures had a lowering of 
parasitism and also the ineffective 
larvae numbers on the pasture were 
reduced. Although those on tempor- 
ary pasture had fewer larvae and 
adults at necropsy, due to the lower 
drug consumption the larval contam- 
ination on the pasture was not affect- 
ed. Those animals on fescue which 
received the treatment gained at a 
significantly faster rate (1.62 vs. 
1.81). On the other hand, those on 
rye grass-crimson clover gained at a 
slower rate than untreated controls 
(2.74 vs. 2.57). 


COMMENT 

The general conclusion from this 
experiment is that the low-level 
feeding of the drug was not of eco- 
nomic benefit, except to those ani- 
mals grazing on fescue forage. The 
variance in daily gains was more 
easily explained by the variations in 
the nutritional adequacy of the vari- 
ous forages rather than by the action 
of the drug. 

It appears that in order to reduce 
both the larval infestations of pas- 
tures as well as the parasite load 
within the animal an intake of more 
than 2 gm. daily of the drug per ani- 
mal is necessary. This last point is 
probably of more importance with 
nutritionally poor pastures than 
those which are lush and of good 
feeding value. Also, the form in 
which the drug is administered is of 
some importance, since in this ex- 
periment at least, the desired con- 
sumption was not achieved by the 
use of blocks. 


North Feed 
Tonnage Up Sharply 


RALEIGH, N.C.—North Carolina 
has a strong start toward a new rec- 
ord in feed tonnage this fiscal year. 

This was indicated in a recent re- 
port from the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture covering the 
July-October period of the 1958-59 
fiscal year. 

The report shows tonnage to date 
of Oct. 31 as 538,897, a boost of 24% 
over the 433,258 recorded for the 
same period a year earlier. Every 
month of the period this year showed 
a strong increase over 1957. The 
sharpest increase was in July when 
tonnage was 30% ahead of a year 
earlier. 


val 
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G. Sanford DeBeck Fred B. Douglass 


Superior Separator Co. 
Appointments 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appoint- 
ments of G. Sanford DeBeck and 
Fred B. Douglass to new positions in 
the grain and seed section of the 
Process Machinery Division of Su- 
perior Separator Co. has been an- 
nounced by C. F. Pierson, president 
of the company, Hopkins, Minn., 
manufacturer of processing ma- 
chinery for the grain, seed, hybrid 
corn, malting and milling trades. Mr. 
DeBeck was named genera] manager 
and Mr. Douglass, sales supervisor 
for North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and western Minnesota. 

Mr. DeBeck, an engineering grad- 
uate of Iowa State University, Ames, 
was, for the last four years, manager 
of the electronic services department 
of the Remington Rand Univac divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corp., responsi- 
ble for maintenance of large scale 
computers. 

Mr. Douglass joined Superior in 
1941 in a sales and service capacity, 
covering the spring wheat territory. 
He has served as assistant to the divi- 
sional sales manager. selling to malt 
houses, terminal elevators, seed 
plants and hybrid corn plants. Re- 
cently he was in charge of the com- 
pany’s new grain and seed testing 
laboratory in Hopkins. 


Broiler Industry Growth 
Is Topic of Address 


FEDERALSBURG, MD. — The 
growth of the broiler industry was the 
topic of a talk by John R. Hargreaves, 
Federalsburg, general manager of 
Caroline Poultry Farms, at a recent 
meeting of the Federalsburg Rotary 
Club. 

He pointed out that 34 million com- 
mercial broilers were raised in the 
U.S. in 1934, and that in 1958 about 
1.7 billion were raised. The industry 
has doubled itself each five years for 
the last two decades, he said. 

Mr. Hargreaves said he is optimis- 
tic about the future, and sees 1975 
as a year when 4 billion broilers will 
be marketed. He said that population 
increases, the rise in incomes and 
better selling methods should bring 
this about. 


The speaker mentioned that he was 
| proud the industry has never asked 
| for financial help from the federal 
| givernment, and added that he “hopes 
it never will.” 


A QUALITY PRODUCT — 


Here’s a formula that works...For You! 


7 " 


SOYBEAN MEAL |: 


i D. F.E. Direct 
“THE Sova PRonuCTS from Emporia 
Emporia, 
KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Phone 3000 Emporia, Kansas 
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The Fastest Growing Company in the Midwest 


Geerlings is undergoing a very rapid expansion @ Geerlings dealers are making an excellent 
. the number of district sales managers has profit. 
increased by 20%; present trade territory is dou- 
ble the previous area served. Additional territories sisson a f(a 
are now being opened. Already, 99 new dealers dees weiss 
have switched to Geerlings in '58. ‘‘Confidence’’ @ Geerlings dealers run their own business. 
dealers has created @ Geerlings respect and protect trade territories. 
@ The dealer is an individual with Geerlings — : % 
This ‘‘confidence’’ has been built up among cus- not a number. q \ 
tomers by one primary reason. Geerlings Feeds 
put protein to work . . . not to waste. The feed Protected dealerships are available in certain 
performs profitably in the feed lots . . . and it areas. Write or call today for complete details. 
repeats. No red tape. Just sound business. 


You Can Have Confidence In Your Geerlings Man 


Geerlings Famous ERLINGS FEED MILLS, Ine. 


3-Step Bacon Makin’ TERLOO, IOWA 
Hog Feeding Program! 
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Research on Feed Additives, Hormones 
Reported by University of Illinois 


URBANA, ILL 
studies concerning feed additives and 


other | 


hormones, plus a number of 
feeding experiments at the Univer- | 
sity of Illinois, were reported at the 


Illinois Cattle Feeders Day. 
One of the experiments indicated 
that Synovex implants were at least 


as good as stilbestrol implants for 
steer calves, and that both implants 
produced highly significant gains in 
steers over those of similar steers 
with no implants, according to Dr. 
George E. Mitchell, Jr., department 
of animal science 

Dr. Mitchell reported that daily 
gains of the steers on test for 322 
days averaged 2.18 lb. a day with 
Synovex implants, 2.13 lb. a day with 
stilbestrol implants and 1.9 Ib. a day 
with no implants. The researcher 


said these results agree completely 


Several research } with previous work at the University 


of Illinois with both implants. No 
difference was found in live slaugh- 
ter grade. (Synovex is a combination 
of the natural hormones estradiol and 
progesterone. ) 

Additives 

In another test reported at the 
feeders day steers were fed Tapa- 
zole, Dynafac and hyroxyzine as addi- 
tives to a simple corn, soybean oil 
meal and hay ration. 

An apparent gain response to Tapa- 
zole in this experiment was not signi- 
ficant, according to Dr. A. L. Neu- 
mann, department of animal science. 
A substantial early advantage for the 
Tapazole-fed steers at 28 and 42 days 
was almost all lost by the last weigh 
day. Neither Dynafac nor hydroxyzine 


affected gains or feed conversion in 
this feeding trial. 

Dr. Neumann said that more work 
with larger numbers of cattle is 
needed to get conclusive results on 
these feed additives. 

He pointed out that Tapazole is a 
synthetic additive that reportedly re- 
duces activity of the thyroid gland in 
animals and should therefore pro- 
mote fattening in mature animals. 
Dynafac was described as a “chemo- 
biotic,” and hydroxyzine as a syn- 
thetic tranquilizer. No difference was 
noted between hormone-implanted 
and non-implanted steers with re- 
spect to response to the additives 
tested. 

Dr. Neumann explained that in the 
early stages of testing most new ad- 
ditives, some conflicting results are 
reported, and that the purpose of this 
experiment at Illinois was to test all 
three of these materials under feed- 
lot conditions with a simple ration. 

So far, Tapazole has not been ap- 
proved by the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration for use as a cattle feed ad- 
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Based on Experience 


ONE CPM LEADS TO ANOTHER 


There’s nothing like experience with one California 
Pellet Mill to help you decide on another when the 
time comes for new pelleting equipment. 

The A. B. Caple Company, for example, has 
100 in their Toledo, 
Ohio plant for the past two years. So when they 


operated a CPM “Century” 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Konsas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany-Atlanta- Columbus - Davenport - Denver. Fort Worth - Los Angel 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA PELLETS 


« 


decided early this year to add a pelleting section 
at their Tontogany, Ohio plant, choice of another 
CPM “Century” was a natural one. 

To take full advantage of the fast-expanding 
market for pelleted feeds, it will pay you to follow 
the leaders who make CPM their first choice—and 


who repeat on CPM when additional units are 


needed. 


Let CPM research, experience, and know-how as 
pioneers of pelleting equipment, help you select the 
one model that best fits your needs ~one that will 
continuously produce more pellets per horsepower 
at lowest cost per ton! Write for full information 
or call your nearest CPM representative. 


Akiak 


F ONLY CPM MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF pecier MILLS 
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ditive because not enough data are 
available about its possible retention 
in carcass tissue. 

The effectiveness of sulfaquinoxa- 
line and a combination of penicillin 
and streptomycin in preventing ship- 
ping fever was reported by Dr. Mitch- 
ell, Dr. Neumann and A. B. Hoerlein. 
The researchers pointed out that 
penicillin and streptomycin are in 
common use as shipping fever treat- 
ments, and that sulfaquinoxaline was 
chosen for the test because of its 
suitability for adding to water, re- 
ports of its use on several farms, and 
the effectiveness of other sulfas in 
treating shipping fever. 

It was reported that neither of the 
treatments affected the incidence of 
clinical cases of shipping fever. None 
of the differences in rate of gain 
were statistically significant. How- 
ever, the apparent effect of sulfa- 
quinoxaline on gains would seem to 
justify further investigation, the sci- 
entists said. Sulfaquinoxaline-treated 
calves consumed 2.2 lb. more silage 
per head daily than calves which did 
not receive sulfaquinoxaline. No clini- 
cal cases of shipping fever occurred 
in the calves on pasture. The penicil- 
lin-streptomycin injections did not 
affect the gains of these calves. 

“All-in-One” Silage 

Dr. Neumann presented the results 
of another test in which calves fat- 
tened satisfactorily on “all-in-one” 
silage rations. 

Fresh-cut alfalfa and shelled corn 
were combined at ensiling time to 
make these rations. The mixture pro- 
vided a full feed of corn and enough 
protein to meet the needs of fattening 
calves when combined in the propor- 
tion of about 40% dry corn and 60% 
green alfalfa. 

Neither oat nor corn “all-in-one” 
| silage rations were as good as alfalfa 
| in these experiments unless both 

were supplemented with protein and 
unless the oat silage ration contained 
additional phosphorus, Dr. Neumann 
explained, adding that calves appar- 
| ently adjust quickly to “all-in-one” 
silages. The calves in the test were 
started on full feed immediately after 
being brought into drylot. 

Average daily gains during the 224- 
day test were 2.2 and 2.1 lb. for two 
lots of calves on the alfalfa silage, 
Dr. Neumann reported. These results 
compare with 1.5 and 1.8 lb. for two 
lots on oat silage, and 1.65 and 2.06 
lb. for two lots on corn silage. 


Recovery from Shipping 

Other University of Illinois work 
reported showed that feeder calves 
recover better from shipping stress 
on pasture than in drylot. A group of 
steer calves shipped from Texas to 
Illinois was divided into two groups; 
one group was put on typical legume- 
grass stubble at the rate of two head 
an acre for 63 days, while the group 
in drylot was full-fed legume-grass 


THE BEST ROLLER MILL MADE 


W-W crimps, cracks or crumbles every ker- 

nel. Has hardened ‘‘mill-type’’ rolls; single 

control wheel adjustment; 

cast iron frame- 

work. Available in 6" to 

widths. Sensible time- 
plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. 311--2957 No. Market Wichite 4, Kans. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 

HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 
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OW THE PROVEN 
PRODUCT OF CHOICE 
FOR PREVENTING 


This year’s unusually rainy and humid weather has resulted in 
heavy outbreaks of Coccidiosis. During this period Dr. Salsbury’s 
Unistat has been fed out to over 40 million birds. Our extensive 
investigations show that there have been very few if any outbreaks 
of Coccidiosis in flocks that have been medicated with Unistat. 


Why? Because Unistat was thoroughly tested before it was placed 
on the market. These tests proved that Unistat’s unique new formula 
combining a new drug discovery with other time-proven drugs gives 
a high degree of protection against the economically important 
forms of Coccidiosis. Unistat not only prevents Coccidiosis breaks 
... but at the same time permits birds to develop their immunity 
through controlled, sub-clinical infection. 


Feed Products Division 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charles vos lowa 


Unistat also stimulates growth... 
improves feed conversion ... gives 
birds better pigmentation. 


Only Unistat has stood the test against 
Coccidiosis so well making it the 

a product of choice for the prevention 
oa 3 of Coccidosis. Write for detailed data 
ich on Unistat today. 


onation-wide service to the poultry industry 
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Merry 
Christmas 


from the 
new name in 
dehydrated alfalfa 


midwest 


HUBBARD FEED SCHOOL—These employees of Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., and feed dealers re- 
cently attended a two-day feed training school sponsored 
by the company. They came from Minnesota, Iowa, South 
Dakota and North Dakota. The meeting was devoted to 
feeding and management problems. 

Shown are (seated, left to right): Clarence 

; Leonard 


Reinhardt, Postville, 
Iowa; McCracken, Jr., Northfield, Minn.; Roland Clement, 
Miller, Iowa; Jan Reed, Glenville, Minn.; Alvin D. Frank, Blue 


Earth, Minn.; Ed Roewe, Blooming Prairie, Minn.; J. A. Johnson, 
Brookings, 8.D.; Birdeen Johnson, Jr., Appleton, Minn.; Joe Olson, 
Clear Lake, 8.D., and Harvey Smith, Oak Park, Minn. Standing 
(left to right): Lyman Fox, Odin, Minn.; Harold Schottenbauer, 
Evan, Minn.; Gene Black, Round Lake, Minn.; Dennis Quitt- 
schreiber, Arthur, N.D.; William Kirby, Anamosa, Iowa; Ed Emer- 
son, Hedrick, lowa; Gene Yost, Spencer, lowa; John Droll, Everly, 
Iowa; Harlan Hade, Gowrie, Iowa; Robert E. King, Dayton, lowa; 
Millard Hagerman, Brewster, Minn.; Theodore Groen, George, lowa; 
Maynard Gjerde, Elmore, Minn.; George Steen, Allendorf, lowa; 
Lowell Dewitt, Gowrie, Iowa; L. R. Jorgenson, Bricelyn, Minn.; 
Hassal McMahan, Barnes City, Iowa; Bill Sullivan, Albia, lowa, and 


L. H. Nelson, Birmingham, lowa. 


silage and hay for the same period. 

The pasture calves performed ex- 
ceptionally well and recovered from 
shipment without incident, it was re- 
ported. The drylot calves recovered 
well for the first 15 days, but on the 
18-20th day 20 cases of shipping fever 
occurred that were serious enough to 
require treatment. During the entire 
test a few persistent cases of footrot 
occurred in the drylot calves. 

However, the performance of the 
drylet calves was considered to be 
good despite the outbreak of shipping 
fever. Fall weather was exceptionally 
fine, with only a few days of warm 
rain, accounting at least in part for 
the good performance of the pasture 
calves. 

About 1,400 Ib. of silage and 120 Ib. 
of hay were needed per calf to re- 
cover shrink and produce 42 Ib. of 
gain on the drylot steers. Half an 
acre of stubble pasture for each calf 
was enough to produce 70 Ib. of gain 
plus shrink recovery. 


Bloat Prevention 


Dr. Mitchell and Dr. Neumann re- 
ported on drinking water additives 
for preventing pasture bloat in cattle. 
They explained that certain by-prod- 
ucts of the soybean processing industry 
have shown promise in preventing 
bloat when administered in a small 
amount of dry feed, but for cattle that 
would not otherwise receive supple- 
mental feed, the method of treatment 
involves a considerable amount of 
labor, and equal distribution of the 
small amounts of feed becomes a 
problem. 

The objectives of the experiment 
reported were to test crude soybean 
oil, crude soybean oil concentrate 
and crude lecithin to determine their 
suitability for addition to drinking 
water, their effectiveness ir control- 
ling pasture bloat and their influence 
on rate of gain. The four treatments 
were control; .67% crude soybean oil 
in the drinking water; .67% crude 
soybean oil concentrate in the drink- 
ing water, and .1% crude lecithin in 
the drinking water. 


During the first five days, little | 


bloat occurred while the steers grazed 
all the grass and weeds out of the 
fence rows. During the remaining 30 
days, some degree of bloat was ob- 
served in every group at every ob- 
servation period except for the crude 
soybean oil group on one afternoon. 

The severity of bloat was signifi- 
cantly less in animals on the crude 
soybean oil treatment than in the con- 
trol group. Rate of gain was also 
fastest in this lot. The lecithin did 
not reduce bloat, and gains of the 
lecithin-treated steers were slower 
than gains of the other groups. 

The scientists concluded the report 
by saying that of the three additives 
tested, only crude soybean oil ap- 
peared to show promise as a drinking 
water additive for controlling bloat, 
and further work is needed before the 
extent of its usefulness can be de- 
termined. 

The feeders day audience also was 
told the results of a test to study the 
effect of Trolene on grub count and 
live-weight gain of steer calves. 

The test involved feeding 69 Texas 
calves for 168 days; 35 of them (five 
from each lot) were treated with 15- 
gm. boluses of Trolene on Nov. 26. 
Individual grub counts were taken on 
Nov. 26, Dec. 24 and Jan. 21. Indi- 
vidual weights were taken at 28-day 
intervals. 

Also involved in the test were 48 
Colorado calves which were fed corn 
silage and soybean oil meal for 140 
days beginning Dec. 10. Boluses con- 
taining 15 gm. of Trolene were ad- 
ministered to 24 of these calves at 
the beginning of the experiment. Grub 
counts and individual weights were 
taken at 28-day intervals. 

Results revealed that Trolene ad- 
ministration did not affect weight 
gain in either group of calves. Grub 
infestation was quite high in the 
Texas calves at the time of treat- 
ment. Grub counts in December and 
January were lower than the initial 
count in both control and treated 
calves. Counts taken after treatment 
were significantly lower in treated 
calves than in controls. No grubs 
were detected in the Colorado calves. 


No evidence of toxicity was observed. 
The experiment was reported by Dr. 
Mitchell, Dr. Neumann and W. W. 
Albert. 

Dr. Neumann, Dr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Albert and D. L. Taggart reported 
another experiment which compared 
soybean oil meals containing 44% and 
50% protein for supplementing a corn 
silage ration fed to wintering beef 
calves. 

Three lots consisting of 16 choice 
Colorado Hereford steer calves each 
were given a full-feed of corn silage 
plus either regular or 50% protein 
soybean oil meal for 98 days. Each 
lot of steers received the same 
amount of silage, the lot eating the 
least controlling the level that was 
fed. 

A complete mineral mix of equal 
parts salt, ground limestone and di- 
calcium phosphate was fed free 
choice. Variation in type and amount 
of soybean oil meal was the only 
treatment difference. The amounts 
and types fed daily per lot of 16 
steers each were: lot 1—21 lb. of 50% 
protein soybean oil meal (supple- 
mental protein equal to that of lot 3); 
lot 2—24 Ib. of 50% protein soybean 
oil meal (pounds of supplement equal 
to that of lot 3), and lot 3—24 Ib. of 
44% protein soybean oil meal. 

Two-day weights were taken at the 
beginning and end of the test, other 
weights being taken at 28-day inter- 
vals. The silage and supplement were 
fed once daily. 

In this test performance of all 
calves was very satisfactory, the av- 
erage gain being 1.8 Ib. daily, the re- 
searchers reported. The fact that the 
gains and feed required per 100 Ib. of 
gain were equal in lots 1 and 3 indi- 
cated that the 1.31 Ib. of 50% soy- 
bean oil meal fed per calf daily was 
equal to 1.5 Ib. of the regular 44% 
protein meal. The slightly better gain 
(non-significant) of the lot 2 calves 
could be the effect of the small 
amount of extra protein fed (com- 
pare with lot 1) or of the higher en- 
ergy content of the 50% meal (com- 
pare with lot 3). 

The scientists noted that when the 
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MORTON 
SPECIAL MIXING 


FREE FLOWING 


Assure even distribution of salt throughout your feeds. 
Use extra-free-flowing Morton Special Mixing Salt that won't 
cake or get lumpy even under adverse storage conditions. 


For efficient production of formula feeds, you need salt that flows freely andeven- rrtttttttttttttttsseeeeeeeeeeseeeseess 


ly from storage and over conveyors to your mixers. It also must be free of lumps —; _ Mail coupon for more information about Morton Mixing Salts « 
when it goes into your mixer to assure even distribution throughout the feeds. : Morton Salt Company, Dept.F-1220-6 
Thanks to a recent Morton Salt research discovery, you n et this kind of |: 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
free-flowing salt when you use Morton Special Mixing Salt. B wet M rton Special 
Mixing Salt and Iodized Mixing Salt may be safely stored in bags or bulk for any : Name__ _ 
reasonable length of time. They won't cake or lump—even when humidity is} | Z 
high. And you il find that they flow more freely, after storage, than any salt you. : ern 
have ever used. Morton’s nation-wide distribution enables you to get Morton : Address = 
Special Mixing Salt and Iodized Mixing Salt anywhere in the United States. : “~ . 
Morton also makes available Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt containing: Salt, 
Manganoferro Phosphate, Ferrous Carbonate, Copper Oxide, Cobalt : State 
Oxide, Cuprous Iodide and Zine Oxide. 
MORTON MIXING 


1IODIZED MIXING TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING SPECIAL MIXING 
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FIRE YOUR SALES FORCE! 


Yes, fire them yu the dramatic, hard-hitting sales and merchan- 


WRITE TO... 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG CITY, MO 


Gilbert 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT- ED GRINDEL 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Phone 
BA 1-0337 
Twx 
KC-252 
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cod Ingredients 
Nationwide Service from the Heart of America 


TEXAS MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


MILL FURNISHERS 


ROLL ROLL 
GRINDING CORRUGATING 
FOR FLOUR, FEED, RICE AND Ol. MILLS 
167 Payne Sr. e Dallas 7, Texas e Riverside 8-2795 


protein supplied by the supplement 
is held at a constant price, costs 
of gains are almost identical in lots 
1 and 3. When actual differences in 
price of the two meals ($8 a ton) are 
considered, costs of gain are reduced 
in lots 1 and 2 by 6¢ cwt., indicating 
that if the high protein meals are 
fed, approximately 15% less meal will 
be required, the researchers noted. 


Oilseed Meals Compared 

A comparison of soybean meal, lin- 
seed meal and cottonseed meal when 
fed alone or in combinations to fat- 
tening steers was discussed by R. J. 
Webb, G. F. Cmarik and Dr. Neu- 
mann. In this experiment rations 
were compounded in such a way that 
they contained equal amounts of cal- 
culated total digestible nutrients and 
crude protein. Because the three sup- 
plements in the test varied in pro- 
tein content, substitutions were not 
made on a pound-for-pound basis but, 
rather, on a unit-of-protein basis. The 
complete mixed rations contained 


How much PROTEIN do they need? 


Rations for ruminants require from 
12 to 13 per cent protein for good 
meat, milk, calf and lamb produc- 
tion — according to leading livestock 
nutritionists. 

Because the roughage and some- 
times even. the grain used with pur- 
chased feed is so low in protein, feed 
concentrates with 16 to 45 per cent 
protein are in common use. In fact, 
supplements containing as high as 
65 per cent protein equivalent are 


PROCADIAN’ UREA 


now being made. Only a highly con- 
centrated source of protein such as 
PROCADIAN® Urea could make 
this possible. 

PROCADIAN Urea offers the most 
practical protein supply for this wide 
range of concentrates. Urea is the 
only source of protein with unvary- 
ing high concentration and quality. 
It packs protein value into so few 
pounds that there is plenty of room 


FEED MIXTURE 


in the feed formula for all the energy, 
vitamins, minerals and other nutri- 
ents needed for efficient milk and 
meat production. 

PROCADIAN Urea is a pure, free- 
flowing product that is ideal for feed 
formulation. It’s backed by strong, 
consistent advertising that is per- 
suading livestock men to “look for 
urea on the tag” when buying feed. 
It pays to tell your customers that 
you use PROCADIAN Urea. 


The quick source of protein in mixed feeds ——__. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Branch offices in leading farming areas. 


largely ground ear corn and ground 
mixed hay, plus the various solvent- 
processed protein supplements. The 
molasses feed consisted of 70% dried 
blackstrap molasses and 30% corn 
oil meal. Minerals and salt were fed 
ad libitum, as was the complete ra- 
tion. 

The scientists reported that no one 
single protein supplement or com- 
bination of supplements proved to be 
clearly superior in the 125-day test 

The steers receiving the mixture of 
three supplements, without molasses, 
made the largest gains (non-signifi- 
cant over gains of the other lots), but 
the steers receiving the single supple- 
ments made their gains on less feed. 
Adding molasses in the supplement 
did not improve feed intake, rate of 
gain, or sale price. In fact, the costli- 
est gains were made by the steers in 
the lot that received molasses. 

Average daily gain for all steers 
was 3.06 lb., which the researchers 
referred to as a very satisfactory gain 
considering the fact that the ration 
was over one third roughage, includ- 
ing low-quality cob contained in the 
ground ear corn. 


Cattle Market 

Another feeders day speaker, Prof. 
Larry H. Simerl, University of Ili- 
nois department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, predicted that cattle feeders 
will continue to make profits from 
their feeding operations in the next 
few years. 

Prof. Simerl said that strong de- 
mands for feeder cattle and calves 
this fall kept prices up, and that 
herd owners in the range states es- 
pecially are holding cattle to build 
up their herds. 

“When this holding tendency les- 
sens, prices of feeders will drop. 
When this drop comes, in the next 
2-4 years, prices of feeder cattle and 
calves will go down more than prices 
of fed cattle. Then more of the profit 
will swing back to the feedlot from 
the breeding herd,” Prof. Simer! re- 
lated. 

“Much of the apparent profit from 
feeding cattle in the past two or three 
years has been paper profit. It could 
not be spent because it has to be 
used to buy replacement cattle. Much 
of any downward adjustment in prices 
of fat cattle over the next few years 
will be offset by lower costs for re- 
placement cattle.” 

The economist pointed out that beef 
feeding is becoming mechanized and 
that mechanization inevitably leads 
to larger operations. It appears that 
many farmers will plan to double 
the size of their present feeding oper- 
ations within the next five years. 
“Since changes are necessary and in- 
evitable, the farmer who wishes to 
profit from feeding cattle in the fu- 
ture must make his plans now,” he 
said. 
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BIG SEASON AHEAD FOR NATICO 
DRY MOLASSES 


Stock Up Now! 


NATICO IS GRANULAR AND FREE FLOWING— 
PERFECT FOR WINTER FEEDING! 


When you add NATICO to feed, you subtract 
dollars from feeding costs! NATICO is the 
popular, freeze-proof DRY ALL MOLASSES 
product — no carriers, no fillers —with a 
guaranteed 48% cane sugar content that adds 
attractive color and fragrance to feed. Even 
makes dry, home-grown grains and roughages 
QUICK SERVICE... DEPENDABLE SUPPLY! tastier. Packed in 50-lb. bags, NATICO is 


WRITE TODAY FOR PROFIT MAKING convenient to handle and profitable to sell. 
FACTS ABOUT NATICO! 


FOR BEEF AND DAIRY CATTLE, SWINE, rome 


R Natico 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND GRETNA, LA. 
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Douglas Gives You Pre-Engineered Grain Aeration System 


CUSTOM BUILT DO-IT-YOURSELF PRICE! 


Here is a complete Pre-Engineered system that supplies you aeration to 
meet your exact needs, and at a moderate price... without the short- 
comings that have handicapped “self-built” grain aeration setups! 


Douglas Aeration supplies the one thing such systems have lacked... 
Precise Aeration Engineering! The most experienced “guesstimating” 
can’t replace Grain Aeration Technology, which Douglas supplies. You 
might hire a grain aeration engineer, and a custom builder to do the 
job. However, the staggering investment for engineering services and 
special fabrication would be prohibitive. 


Douglas Guarantees Performance ...In Writing! 


Douglas will make an aeration system designed especially for your 
bins, climatic conditions and the types of grain you store. This entire 
system is made up of pre-engineered, standardized components. . . every 
piece pre-proved in actual operation. 


Pre-engineering makes possible the written iron-clad guarantee of 
performance that goes with every Douglas Custom Designed Aeration 
System. 


Installation is so simple you can do it yourself. 


Your Pre-Engineered Aeration System is delivered ready to install. 
No need to alter existing storage facilities. You don’t have to wait 
until all bins are empty. Ducts are marked for installation as each bin 
becomes available. 


Look What You Can Do With Your 
Douglas Aeration System 


@ Cool Stored Grain to prevent or @ Get better kill from fumigants. 
arrest mold growth and insect ac- 


@ Stop dockage and shrinkage due 


tivity. to turning. 
€ per moisture migration and @ Get full use of every bin in your 
amage. plant, no need to hold empty bins 
@ Reduce or remove some odors. ready for turning. 


Your Increased Profit Can Pay For Your Custom Built Pre-Engineered 
Douglas Aeration System In As Little As Six Months! 


Get the Facts TODAY! 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR THE FULL STORY... 
DOUGLAS CHEMICAL CO., Grain Aeration Division 
620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 


| want the full story on full storage profits that are now possible with a 
Pre-Engineered Douglas Aeration System. 


NAME 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE 

We have _________ (number) bins of corn, wheat, etc. in. 

(flat, vertical) type with about bushels capacity. 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Grain Aeration Division 
620 East 16th Avenue North Kansas City, Missouri 


) 
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Now.. Automatic Temperature & 
Humidity Controls Make Douglas 
Aeration Automation A Reality! 


Outside moisture and temperature 
variations operate the Douglas 
Grain Aeration System automati- 
cally. Just set the controls of your 
Douglas Aeration System and for- 
get it. Douglas Aeration Automa- 
tion does the rest. 


Large storage plants operate more profit- 
ably with the Douglas Aeration System. 
Every bin is a profit maker... none need 
be left empty for turning grain later. 


Pre-Engineered Douglas Aeration System 
is especially valuable in flat storage 
where turning is usually impossible. 
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Purina Announces Mill 
Management Changes 


At Branch Plants 


ST. LOUIS—David L. Grant, man- 
ufacturing vice president of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co., has announced the 
transfers of mill managers at Purina 
branch plants at Louisville, Ky.; Mus- 
kogee, Okla., and Wilson, N.C. 

F. W. Kessler, who is now mana- 
ger at Louisville, transfers to Wilson, 
to succeed L. W. Ledbetter, Jr., who 
is being transferred to the company’s 
general buying department in St. 
Louis. H. S. Farmer, now manager at 
Muskogee, becomes manager at Lou- 
isville. D. R. Mauery, now credit man- 
ager at the company’s Shreveport, 
La., plant, transfers to Muskogee as 
manager. 

Mr. Kessler started with Purina as 
an office trainee at Nashville in 1953. 
He had also served at the company’s 
plants in Wilson, N.C., and Circle- 
ville, Ohio, before becoming manager 
at Louisville in 1957. Mr. Ledbetter 
started with the company as engi- 
neering trainee at Ft. Worth in 1947. 
He served as assistant buyer and buy- 
er at Ft. Worth before becoming 
manager of the Amarillo, Texas, plant 
in 1952. In 1954, he became manager 
of the Wilson plant. 

Mr. Farmer started with Purina in 
1949 as a clerk at Nashville. In 1953, 
he was transferred to the company's 
plant at Macon, Ga., as stock depart- 
ment manager. He became manager 
at Muskogee in 1956. 

Mr. Mauery started with the com- 
pany in 1951 as an office trainee at 
Nashville. In 1953 he was transferred 
to Shreveport as order credit mana- 
ger. 


N. J. Poultry “‘Seal’’ 


Rules Announced 


TRENTON, N.J.—Rules and regu- 
lations governing the use of the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture’s 
“State Seal of Quality” on eviscerat- 
ed, ready-to-cook poultry meat have 
been issued by the state board of ag- 
riculture. This is the same seal now 
being used to identify high-quality 
New Jersey eggs. 

The board has ruled that, to qualify 
for the seal, birds must have been 
produced in New Jersey and proc- 
essed in a licensed slaughterhouse 
Before the seal is affixed, the birds 
must have been inspected for whole- 
someness and graded for quality un- 
der the joint supervision of the de- 
partments of health and agriculture. 
Official standards, which guarantee 
top quality to the consumer buying 
state-seal, ready-to-cook poultry, have 
also been promulgated by the board. 

According to J. C. Lambert, chief, 
bureau of poultry service, depart- 
ment of agriculture, the first state- 
seal roasting chickens will probably 
appear on the market early in 1959. 

The New Jersey Poultry Meat 
Growers Cooperative Assn., Inc., or- 
ganized last spring, has been conduct- 
ing a pilot poultry dressing operation 
for the past two months. Its members 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 


Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4010 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Wabash 27322 Chicago 4, Ill. 


expect to be ready to market cus- 
tom-dressed, eviscerated poultry un- 
der the state seal shortly after the 
first of the year. The association is 
composed of 22 growers who produce 
more than 30 million pounds of poul- 
try meat annually. 

The new board regulations specify 
that licenses to use the seal will be 
issued to qualified poultry meat pro- 
ducers or processors by the state de- 
partment of agriculture. Slaughter- 
house licenses are issued by the state 
department of health. 

Advertising and promotion of the 
new “State Seal of Quality” poultry 
will be directed by the New Jersey 
Poultry Products Promotion Council. 
The council’s activities are support- 
ed by a tax on poultry feeds paid by 
all New Jersey poultry farmers. 


OPENS FEED STORE 
SMITH RIVER, CAL.—Aiso Brai- 
do has opened the Smith River Feed 
Store to retail animal and poultry 
feeds. 
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PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY RESULTS 
INTO YOUR OWN FEEDS AT LOW COST! 


® YOU'LL INCREASE YOUR FEED SALES! @ GET MORE REPEAT BUSINESS! 
® GAIN HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS! 
Feed Manufacturers everywhere are cashing in now on the HIGH POTENCY 
VITAMIN FORTIFICATION trend in feeds. They know that with JERSEE { 
VITAL-MIN they have a fine PRE-MIX that has never failed to give results # 


aranteed potency 

JERSEE VITAL-MIN 

A TOP QUALITY MULTI-VITAMIN PRE-MIX write TODAY 
Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino FOR DEALER'S 
Acids, and Trace Minerals. Now you can Vitamin 

F eeds with guaranteed potency for SALES HELPS 
2 few cents g. JERSEE VITAL-MIN makes your 

eds better, brings you more new business, repeat 

orders and a host of satisfied customers. prs een” 


Jersee jobbers and warehouses from = 
coast to coast are eager to help 

you stabilize your feeds with Jersee ax 
Vital-Min. 


At Your Service 
We fly our own planes 


FORSTER DUSTLESS BULK CAR LOADER 
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/ 
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Save time! Save money! Now, one man can easily do the work of 
many... with the FORSTER BULK CAR LOADER! Air and dust are 
practically eliminated ... the material is loaded by a force-feed, 
sealed-in, screw conveyor. Your operator uses the weight box to 
govern the compactness of the stock loaded. The FORSTER BULK CAR 
LOADER is built for heavy duty and long service. It’s gear motored and 
highly refined . . . custom designed to meet the needs of flow! Save 
time and money! Let FORSTER engineers help you solve your loading 
problems. Write for complete information. 


ae FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA 
Gertiemen: 


Please send complete information on your Dustless 
Bulk Car Loader. 


Name 
Company Name 
Address 


City State 


5 
2 
JERSEEize TO MAKE PROFITS RISE! Phe-Mé 
SJERSEE Co. —— 
° j > 
| _ ADA, OKLAHOMA TEL. FEderal 2-6020 ADA 
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PROMOTION-BUILT BUSINESS—Daily & Son Feeds, Fremont, Neb., has 
an egg program and active promotion plans for helping farmers of the trade 
area specialize in a livestock or poultry program. The result has been good 
business increases. Delivery trucks are loading in the picture above for 
deliveries in the trade area. The firm has a payroll of six persons. 


Egg Program, Poultry Promotion 


Boost Nebraska Dealer's Sales 


“The only way small farmers can stay on 
the farm is to increase income per acre. 
Our pian is to get them interested in 
a livestock or poultry specialization" 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


An egg marketing program com- 
bined with poultry promotion and 
good merchandising have made Daily 
& Son Feeds, Fremont, Neb., one of 
the fastest growing 
eastern part of the state. 

In just a few years’ time, Bill Daily 
and his partner, Gayle Eggers have 
pushed feed sales to more than 250 
tons a month. 

“Our business has been built by 
service and promotion,” said ener- 
getic, young (27), Mr. Daily. “We 
had a potential here and we decided 
to go out and develop it. To do that, 
it meant that I had to spend most of 
my time in the field while Gayle 
keeps things running at the store.” 

About two thirds of the firm's sales 
are poultry feeds, baby chicks and 
poultry supplies. The two partners 
are furnishing feed for 50,000 to 60,- 


feed firms in the | 


000 laying hens, 
the eggs. 

“We got a large egg company to 
buy the eggs,” said Mr. Daily, “and 
they are picked up here at the store. 


and are handling 


| The producers clean and grade the 


eggs and then bring them here to 
our two large 600-case coolers. We 
furnish a man to help them unload, 
and this same fellow helps load the 
cases onto the company truck.” 

The firm handles a complete poul- 
try feed, but for many of the diversi- 
fied farmers with smaller flocks, a 
concentrate is mixed with the home- 
grown grain. 

Complete Feed Trend 

“The larger producers are getting 
away from this plan,” he said. ‘““‘They 
say it’s too time-consuming, and they 
buy a complete feed. The time they 


save can be diverted into caring for 
more hens, which seems to be more 
profitable.” 

The average flock size is from 
1,000 to 1,500. However, the custo- 
mers keep all the way from 400 up 
to 8,000 hens. The trend is toward 
larger flocks, better houses and more 
modern equipment. 

To profit from this development, 
the two partners have stocked a com- 
plete supply of poultry equipment. 
They also have a good volume of san- 
itation supplies and antibiotics. They 
sell around $1,000 worth of medica- 
tion and veterinarian supplies per 
month. 

To get this kind of business, the 
dealer must do certain things and 
have the proper facilities to handle 
it, they said. While the firm is not 
large in buildings and equipment, it 
has increased storage by installing 
three steel bins. Grain or feed can 
be augered from them into the mix- 
ers and grinders and then into the 
weigh-buggy or into the truck. 


Deliveries 

The two partners make deliveries 
to a large percentage of customers, 
though some of the smaller ones come 
after their feed. There are two de- 
livery trucks. The bulk truck is 
equipped with an auger for unload- 
ing, and is used by all the larger 
customers. 

In addition, there is a seven-ton 
truck for sacked feed and other sup- 
plies. In loading it, the truck is 
backed up to a ramp exactly the 
same height as the bottom of the 
truck bed. 

“This is one case where the busi- 
ness outgrew the facilities,” said Mr. 
Daily, indicating the rather small 
building. “However, we are catching 
up. We are now merging our poultry 
operations with a local hatchery, and 
this will enable us to hatch our own 
chicks and expand the territory. We 
will also gain more storage and have 
a downtown office for the poultry 
department.” 


Customer Service 

The main ingredient in the firm’s 
success appears to be customer serv- 
ice. The store is a gathering place 
for dozens of farmers who come to 
discuss management problems, and 
they always get a warm reception. 

“Customer service is one way to 
keep down competition,” said Mr. 
Daily. “Give them a lot of help and 
they don’t shop around too much.” 

While customer service is a much- 
abused term, it can mean more than 
just answering questions or giving 
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1200-34 Twelfth St., $.W. 


mi STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON. THE 
FORMULA FEED BLENDER 


THE FIRST PRACTICAL BALED HAY GRINDER © 


GRINDS ROUND & SQUARE BALES 


WITH EQUAL EASE +a 


@ GRINDS WHOLE BALES WITH NO EFFORT 
@ LARGE FEED TABLE—30’ ABOVE GROUND 
@ POWER DRIVEN GATHERING FINGERS 

@ VARI-SPEED FEED DRIVE 

@ COMPLETELY ENCLOSED WHEN NOT IN USE 
@ NO EXTRA POWER NEEDED 

@ UTILIZES FULLEST EQUIPMENT EFFICIENCY 


SARNARD LEAS 


& 
ENERGETIC MANAGEMENT — 
Gayle Eggers, left, and Bill Daily 
are partners in Daily & Son Feeds, 
Fremont, Neb. Both are young and 


| energetic. Mr. Eggers, 31, is office 
| and store manager. Mr. Daily, 27, is 


the promotional man for the firm. 


advice. In the case of Mr. Daily, it 
means going out to the farm and 
helping the producer regularly. Mr. 
Daily and another service man spend 
most of their time visiting farmers 
and trying to work out management 
problems. They help cull hens, do 
post-mortems, plan poultry houses, 
help re-arrange equipment to save 
labor and also try out new insecti- 
cides on tests. 

“This type of service means lots of 
work,” he explained, “and it can get 
the dealer bogged down in details. 
We try to teach the producer to cull 
and do the other regular tasks. We 
don’t like to move equipment, clean 
eggs. or anything the farmer can do 
just as well. Our time is limited on 
each farm, so we must be tactful on 
these matters. It’s to the dealer’s ad- 
vantage if he can train the new pro- 
ducer in better management methods. 
It means more profit to them both.” 


Feeder Meetings 


Some egg producers came into the 
organization after seeing their neigh- 
bors making money at it, but they 
were hand-picked by the firm and 
persuaded to keep hens to supplement 
the farm income. Several customer 
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meetings were held. In holding a 
meeting, Mr. Daily believes in mak- 
ing it a “finished production.” 

One was held downtown where a 
certain number of farmers were in- 
vited to partake of a free meal and 
hear several poultry experts explain 
how to raise eggs profitably. Mr. 
Daily had two poultry specialists 
from the agricultural colleges, an egg 
marketing agent from a large com- 


pany and an experienced service 
man. After short talks were given, 
the speakers and the Daily & Son 


owners took part in a panel discus- 
sion. 

“A meeting of this kind must be 
carefully planned,” said Mr. Eggers. 
“Always select your own farmers. 
You want leaders who know how to 
manage and will make a success at 
it. We try to pick those who 
can do at least a good part of their 
own financing. A man who must be 
financed 100% seldom makes a good 
customer.” 


also 


Credit 

In any business 
dealer will have a credit problem, 
says Mr. Daily. This is especially 
true with new producers who must 
borrow money for housing, equip- 
ment, birds and feed. The firm has 
not put out much credit except on 
feed, though with some customers, 
credit for birds and equipment has 
been extended. 

“We try to help the producer get 
financing through banks, loan 
ciations and the FHA,” he said. “A 
dealer is taking a costly risk to put 
out too much credit any time.” 

Much of the promotional work of 
the firm has been with poultry, but 
other lines have not been neglected. 


such as this the 


asso- 


The company also services several 
dairies and numerous small feeders, 
and these customers also receive 


management help. They are all lo- 
cated on delivery routes which reach 
out from Fremont. 

‘It’s rather difficult to stress 
everything,” Mr. Daily said. “How- 
ever, after you get one project going 
well, others can be started, and that 
is what we are doing with hogs and 
dairy cows now. The only way for 
small farmers to stay on the farm is 
to increase their income per acre. 
Livestock and poultry are answering 
that problem for a few farmers. Our 
plan is to get other farmers interest- 
ed in some type of livestock or poul- 
try specialization.” 

PAYS EXTRA DIVIDEND 

NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—An ex- 
tra dividend of 10¢ a share on com- 
mon stock, in addition to the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 45¢ a share 
has been declared by Abbott Labo- 
ratories, North Chicago. The direc- 
tors announced both will be paid 
Jan. 2, 1959, to shareholders of rec- 
ord Dec. 10, 1958. On preferred stock 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1 
a share will also be paid Jan. 2, 1959, 
to shareholders of record Dec. 10, 
1958. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


BROKERS— 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


839 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 
BALTIMORE 1-2960 


Output of Iowa Layer 

Flocks Compared to 

Large Swine Farms 
AMES, IOWA—Large 


try flocks are producing 
eggs comparable to the 


Iowa poul- 
tonnages in 
amount of 


| pork grown by fairly large hog pro- 
| ducers, according to Prof. W. R. Whit- 


field, extension poultryman at Iowa 


| State College. 


Eight of the largest flock owners 
in the state produced an average of 
123.3 cases of eggs during the month 
of October, according to the Iowa 
Poultry Demonstration Flock Report. 
This is the weight equivalent of 24 
hogs weighing 230 lb. each. The eight 


poultry flocks averaged 2,700 hens 
each. 

On a 12-months’ basis, this would 
be 66,000 lb. of eggs per farm, or 
the total weight of 280 hogs. The Oc- 
tober records are conservative, said 
Prof. Whitfield, since that month’s 
production was only 16.4 eggs per 
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hen. This monthly average would | Boston Grain Exchange 
total 200 eggs per hen for an entire | 
year. Iowa’s actual average is 212 | Sets Annual Banquet 
eggs per hen per year 

A} , | BOSTON—A turnout of some 400 
\nother phase of the report showed | the 
that thoes hly in- | Persons is expected to attenc 
nese producers had monthly in ar 
tsa |. Boston Grain & Flour Exchange an 
$1,143, and monthly | 
nual banquet to be held Feb. 5 at the 
X pe S Of The total expenses > 
been nearly double if 
xpens uch as replacement | Better known as “The Boston Tea 
s and depreciation costs had Party” in the grain trade, the ban- 
dded, s Prof. Whitfield. | quet has had a growing attendance 
pial mee over the years. Visitors from impor- 
I stration flock reports for | tant grain tradine eanters in the US 
st 1 ths showed that the 
| and Canada will also attend. 
n de n flock own- jan 
Vno start the record pro- 
1 are behind in egg pro- FEED BROKER DIES 
ite compared with the ex- MEMPHIS — Services were held 
i owners who have kept here recently for Frank R. Beene, 
ds for several years. Large Memphis, longtime commodity and 
s are cutting the labor re- stock brokerage company executive 
I T arly in half com- who died Nov. 26. Most of Mr. Beene’s 
with smaller producers, said career in the brokerage business was 
W i. The large-flock own- with W. E. Richmond & Co., which 
eras about 35 min. of went out of business in 1956. He had 
er hen per ye ind the small- been a partner in the firm for 20 
ywners are averaging 60 min. years. 


How Du Pont helps you sell feeds 
0 - SIXT Y-TWO 


containing | 


U PONT advertisements 
like the one on the right 


are telling dairymen 


top purebred herds in the coun- 
try are fed rations containing 


“Two-Sixty-Two.” 


This Du Pont ad is appear- 
ingin “Hoard’s Dairyman” and 


other leading farm 


tions. It features the Mapoval 
Farm Holstein herd, one of the 
largest and most outstanding 


purebred herds in the 


that the 


publica- 


country, 


a herd that is fed a dairy ration 
containing ““Two-Sixty-Two.” 

Leading herds of the other 
dairy breeds will be featured in 
a continuing series of advertise- 
ments to dairymen. All of them 
will back up your sales effort 
by telling dairymen about the 
success achieved in feeding ra- 
tions that include ““Two-Sixty- 
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“Heavy Pill’? Therapy 
For Cobalt Deficiency 
In Sheep Announced 


CHICAGO —A new “weapon” for 
fighting cobalt deficiency in sheep has 
been announced by Nicholas of Amer- 
ca, Ltd., American subsidiary of a 
British-American drug firm. 

The “weapon” is a low pressure 
cobalt bullet ejector gun which de- 
posits a cobalt bullet down the sheep’s 
throat. It is then swallowed and 
lodged in the forestomach or paunch 
where it remains for a year or more 
and releases a full dose of cobalt 
daily. 

Cobalt is essential in the formation 
of vitamin Bs, which, in turn, pro- 
motes weight gains and wool produc- 
tion. The problem, company officials 
said, has been to find a sure way to 
provide an adequate, continuous sup- 
ply of the trace mineral without reg- 
ular dosing. The new bullet, called 
“Permaco,” fills these requirements, 
the drug firm announced. 

This method of administration is 
knewn as “heavy pill” therapy. The 
company announced that X-ray stud- 
ies show that the bullets practically 
always lodge in the sheep's reticul- 
um. No harm is caused, and con- 


trolled field tests indicate that at least 
95% of treated animals retain the 
bullet, which is in the form of a cyl- 
inder about % in. in diameter and % 
in. thick. 

The announcement said that trials 
carried out in Australia, New Zea- 
land, England and Ireland on cobalt- 
deficient sheep have proven positively 
that animals treated with cobalt bul- 
lets make better weight gains than 
untreated sheep. An average of 12.8 
lb. greater gain per animal was re- 
ported at the end of one specific trial, 
which, the announcement said, is an 
average response. The wool of the 
treated sheep was also reported to 
have shown marked improvement. 


Exists in U.S. 


“Acute cobalt deficiency in sheep 
(also referred to as ‘salt lick,’ ‘burton 
ail,’ ‘wasting disease,’ ‘Grand Traverse 
Disease,’ and other local names) has 
been officially recorded in many 
sheep-growing areas of the U.S. and 
Canada,” the announcement said. “In 
addition, field reports indicate that 
many other areas also lack or can- 
not provide sufficient cobalt for max- 
imum production even though symp- 
toms have not been apparent. This is 
particularly true of grazing lands 
that are predominantly grasses or 
grains.” 

The company recommends that the 


bullets be given lambs from eight 
weeks of age. Ewes and rams can be 
dosed when convenient. Dosing the 
ewe prior to lambing will also insure 
maximum vitamin B, protection for 
the suckling lamb, according to the 
announcement. Cost of the treatment 
is estimated at about 42¢ per lamb. 

U.S. distributor of the product is 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Inc., Chica- 
go. Nicholas of America, Ltd., also 
has an office in Chicago. The firm is a 
subsidiary of Nicholas International, 
which is controlled by Nicholas Pty., 
Ltd., Melbourne, Australia, and As- 
pro-Nicholas, Ltd., London. The Mel- 
bourne and London firms, linked 
through joint ownership of much of 
the stock, have offices and plants in 
more than 100 countries. In addition 
to drugs, they manufacture and mar- 
ket veterinary and patent medicines. 
Lindsay Cuming, president of Nicho- 
las International and Nicholas of 
America, said the firm plans a U.S. 
operation for the marketing of a 
variety of ethical, veterinary and pat- 
ent medicines. 

“It could be that the bulk of our 
sales will be made in the veterinary 
field for some time to come,” Mr. 
Cuming said. “But we have more than 
150 products for which we hope to 
find a market.” 
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Established 1873 
1400 South Penn Square, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


YOUL.TERATED BY 


AVORING 


IN 
100 Ib. 
ATER-PROOF BAGS 


AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


WIRE OR PHONE 
or samples and full information 


wo-608 


Acherbon, 


Telephone: LOcust 4-5600: Teletype Ph 109 


COBALT GUN—A low-pressure ejec- 
tor gun designed for use with a co- 
balt pellet is illustrated here. It de- 
posits the bullet in the esophagus. 
The animal then swallows the bullet, 
and it lodges in the paunch. Its 
weight keeps it in the paunch, where 
it provides a continuous supply of the 
essential trace mineral for a year or 
more, according to an announcement 
by Nicholas of America, Ltd., Chica- 
go, manufacturer. 


Director of Montana 


Flour Mills Resigns 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. — Direc- 
tors of the Montana Flour Mills Co. 
at a regular meeting accepted with 
regret the resignation of Albert F. 
Strobehn, a director, and elected W. 
H. Bertsche, Jr., to succeed him. 

Mr. Strobehn entered the employ 
of the Montana Flevator Co. at 
Moore, Mont., in 1908. He served in 
varying capacities until 1925 when he 
was made treasurer and assistant 
manager of the company. In 1931 he 
was elected a director of the Montana 
Elevator Co. and in 1933, when the 
firm was merged with the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., he was elected a di- 
rector of Montana Flour Mills Ca 
In 1940 he was made vice president 
and assistant manager of the com- 
pany and by 1947, when ill health 
forced him to forego any strenuous 
activity, he was executive vice presi- 
dent. Since 1947 he has been active 
only as a director. 

Mr. Bertsche is a director of the 
Great Falls National Bank, a director 
of Gamers Sally Ann Bakery, and un- 
til recently was the owner-operator 
of Bertsche’s Sally Ann Bakery. 

Other action taken at the meet- 
ing included the declaration of a 
dividend in the amount of 20¢ a 
share, payable Dec. 10 to sharehold- 
ers of record Dec. 1, 1958. 
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Universal Bucket 
Elevators Offer: 


V Better performance — 
A more compact unit, 
with cleaner, smooth- 
er operation through 
advanced design. 
: V Lower initial and op- 
erating cost 
V Minimum of mainte- 
nance and repair. 


V Quick delivery. 


Universal Bucket Elevators are 

available for capacities of 

50 to 3,000 bushels per hour, 
and may be obtained for any 
exact height. 
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THE OEE COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue «+ New York 17, New York 


FEEDS 


7, 
ROUGH RESEAR™ 


Laboratories and test farms 
at Elgin, Illinois. 


A unique blend of multiple fermentation factors...only two pounds 
per ton, on an all-mash basis, provide complete unidentified growth 
factor fortification ...at a cost of only about twenty-five cents. 


Tests have shown that Fermacto 400, when added to egg mashes 
already considered complete, can help produce as many as seven- 
teen dozen extra eggs per ton of feed. Here is practical proof of 
performance: 


48-week test on Single-comb White Leghorns 
in laying house 


OVER 
4358 17 DOZEN 
EXTRA PER 
west Diet 2 Lbs/Ton Fermacto 400 TON OF MASH 


Results of a number of practical feeding trials are available for 
review. Write Borden’s, or ask your Borden field representative 
for these test data...to see just what Fermacto 400 can mean to 
your program, 


Borden 300 


& ...for more efficient, more eco- 
nomical egg production...without 
wasteful over-fortification...and, at 
= acost of only about $1.10 per ton. 


All necessary vitamins and 
minerals have been blended 
with Fermacto 400 in one 
convenient, complete sup- 
plement for laying mashes. 
Write for details. 
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Trithiadol* 

_ Glycamide* 
Nicarbazin 
Nitrophenide 
Arsanilic Acid 
Sulfaquinoxaline 
Calcium Salts 
Trace Minerals 
Vitamins 
Diethylstilbestrol 


Fumigant Residues 
*Another Doty ‘‘First’* 


RUNS THESE TESTS 


We are fully equipped with modern 
facilities for the tests of the new feed 
additives as well as protein, fat, fiber, 
etc. We check your feed potency reg- 
ularly at low cost. Vitamin assays are 


a specialty with us. 


USE OUR LABORATORY 


PROTECT YOUR QUALITY 


With Our Low-Cost Ingredient 
Assay Plan 


Your feeds can be labeled "'Labora- 
tory Controlled’’ at remarkably low 
cost to you. Write or call for full 
particulars. 


LABORATORIES 
Cereal Technologists 
1435 Clay Sr. GRand 1-8580 
NO. KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


how are you 


fixed for 


Shelibuilder 


pure crushed reef oyster shell? 


Shelibuiider Company, Melrose Bidg., Houston; 


dustries.”’ 


Forum for Industries 
Serving Agriculture 
To Be Held in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—A conference for 
businesses and industries serving 
agriculture will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois campus here Jan. 
27-28. 

Called Agricultural Industries 
Forum, the program will follow the 
theme, “‘Tomorrow’s Farm Challenge 
to Food and Agricultural Service In- 
The conference will be 
divided between general sessions con- 
sidering the over-all economic picture 
for food and agricultural industry 
and separate group sessions for those 
interested in grain, livestock, dairy, 
poultry, farm supplies and equipment 
and food processing and distribution. 

Several nationally-known speakers 
are scheduled to appear on the pro- 


| gram, the first of its kind to be held 
| at Illinois. 


Emphasis of the conference will be 
placed on new techniques, new de- 
velopments and new markets. An in- 
dustry advisory committee represent- 
ing all agricultural industries is as- 
sisting in planning the program, se- 
lecting speakers and encouraging par- 
ticipation in cooperation with the 
University of Illinois department of 
agricultural economics, sponsors of 
the event. 

Among members of the committee 
are I. E. Harrod, regional manager, 
Allied Mills, Ine.. Decatur, Ill, and 
Virgil A. Wiese, Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers Assn., Champaign 


Cuban kn’ Licensed 


To Manufacture Morea 


CRETE NEB. — Feed Service 
Corp., Crete, manufacturer of Morea 
liquid feed supplement, has an- 
nounced the licensing of Destiladora 


Ganceda, S.A.. Havana, Cuba, to 
manufacture and distribute Morea. 
Philip C. Anderson, president of 


Feed Service Corp., said the arrange- 
ment with the Cuban concern was 
handled by Porter International Co., 
overseas representative for develop- 
ment of Morea. 

The Cuban firm will distribute the 
liquid premix throughout Cuba, Hon- 


duras, Guatemala, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Panama. 
The Cuban company is connected 


with Maderas de Gancedo, which dis- 
tributes lumber, hardware and sup- 


| plies to Caribbean farmers. 


PERCY KENT BAG CO 


KANSAS CITY * BUFFALO * New YORK 


MPANY, INC. 


RETIREMENT—Bruce K. 


Conover, 
Jr. (left), executive vice president 
of Maritime Milling Co. and the Park 
& Pollard Co., presents a silver plat- 
ter to Stephen S. Grill at the recent 
annual sales mecting in Buffalo. Mr. 
Grill, a Maritime field representative 
from Reading, Pa., retired after 16 
years with the firm. 


Announce Retirements 
At Maritime Milling 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The retirement 
of two salesmen was announced at 
the recent annual sales meeting of 
the Maritime Milling Co. and Park 
& Pollard Co. 


Stephen S. Grill, a Maritime sales 
| representative in the Reading, Pa., 
| area was presented a silver platter 
| at a banquet in his honor. He had 
| been with Maritime since 1942. Wal- 

ter H. Heidtmann, who retired after 
41 years with the Park & Pollard 
Co., Ine., was unable to attend; a 
silver platter was mailed to his 
home in Reading. The territory for- 
merly serviced by these two sales- 
| men will be covered by Lloyd G. 
Zuber, Fleetwood, Pa., and Anthony 
Schmittinger, Monocacy Station, Pa 

A first-hand look at new improve- 
ments at the Maritime Milling plant 
in Buffalo served to highlight the 


two-day meeting dealing with latest 


product, production and service im- 
provements, and attended by 61 
salesmen. 

In 1956 Maritime acquired the 


| Park & Pollard Co. Both firms con- 


| tinued to sell their own brands of 
dairy and poultry feed, with all 
manufacturing consolidated in the 


Maritime mill. Last year both firms 
were purchased by the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co. George Urban, presi- 
dent of both Maritime and Park & 
Pollard, said mill improvements so 
far exceed $250,000, and that other 
improvements are planned in the 13 
northeastern states where Maritime 
and Park & Pollard feeds are sold. 


ashington Ave, 
Miss 


Hilltop Laborziories 


\ SELLING 
TOOLS 


TO HELP YOU 
SELL MORE FEED! 


326 North Michigen Ave., Chicago |, Ill. 
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“You bet we’re proud of our farm” 


‘s Je like our way of life, too, because it’s 
\ been a good way and a useful one. 

least we've tried to make it so. 

“When you work with something and watch 
it grow because of the care you're taking with it, 
it’s almost like you’re creating something ...a 
wonderful sort of a feeling to have. 

“Sure, we’ve had to work hard. Our family has 
lived on this land for 46 years now, and it hasn’t 
always been easy. There’ve been drouth years, 
floods, insects—sometimes almost enough to 
make us wonder if it’s all worthwhile. 

“But it is worth it! 

“We've stuck to farming, and the land has 
been good to us. 

‘Naturally, we are concerned about what our 
youngsters will do when they grow up. I guess 
all parents feel that way. 

“But I know one thing 
our children make up their own minds. What- 


we're going to let 


ever they do, we know the training they’ve gotten 
here will fit them for any number of jobs. 
(Can’t help but hope, though, that they'll decide 
to stay with what they know best—farming.) 
Just look at the 

“We've read all about how 


population is booming so much, and how much 


unity ahead. 
this country’s 


opport 


more it’s supposed to gr 

“But when a country ; 
that matter—people need 
And the things we produc 
be the key to a whole lot 

“Sure, it’s going to 
have to produce more. 
better farmers to meet 
your 4H Clubs, FFA, 
grams being offered by 
our youngsters today 
were almost beyond thx 
was a boy. 

“Yes, from here the | 
good enough to make us 
2 farm family.” 


We at Cargill agree. T 
increasing demand for 
years to come. And the 
come an increasingly vital 

That’s a big responsibi 
right now—the responsib 
all the crops our count! 
going to require in fut 


a predicted 220 million 


\ 


re years. 
ld for 
thing 


ing to be an 


ts in the 
to be- 


reconomy. 


WOI ld are 
Just think, 


in the United 


States by 1975—and 3 billion in the world 
by 1999! 

But we firmly believe tomorrow’s farmers are 
equal to the job, and then some. Cargill has 
worked with farmers and their families for more 
than 93 years now. (Our business is Creative 
Processing—finding ways to change raw farm 
crops into finished products people will need and 
buy.) That’s why from our position as Number 2 
man on the farmer-processor team, we can vouch 
for the kind of stock from which farm folks 
are made. 

These are rugged, honest, loyal, hard-working 
and warm-hearted people. They’re a big part of 
our own future at Cargill. 


23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGIL I, 


Mec 10428. 47 
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THE 


THE MIXER THAT MEETS 
EVERY MIXING: REQUIREMENT 


WITH 
MIXING AND 


=. ACTION 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS: 


@ Feeds 
@ Minerals & Vitamins 


Absolute accuracy is assured through 
the exclusive Marion cross blending 
and mixing action. Even trace mater- 
\ isis can be thoroughly and completely 
A constant 


@ Fertilizers, etc 


BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 


with LIQUID ADDITIVES: f blended inte your product. 


/ uniformity, guaranteed --- 


/Bag after Bag after Sag! 


RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 
/ 887 11th Street Marion, lowa 


@ Molasses 
@ Fish Solubles 
@ Animal Fats, etc. 


TWO CHICKS FROM ONE EGG—Gail Brown (left) of Jeff D. Brown & 
Co., Springdale, Ark., and Dr. N. R. Gyles, University of Arkansas geneticist, 
are shown examining the two perfectly formed pullets that were hatched 
from one egg on the Jeff D. Brown & Co. farm. The company produces Led- 
brest Cornish Cockerels. “We've been in business since 1929,” said Mr. 
Brown, “and I guess in that time we’ve hatched some 75 million chicks, and 


AVAILABLE... 


Every Day of the Week! 


Straight or Combination Truckloads 


Dried Skim Milk 

Roller and Spray Dried Whey 
Unextracted Liver and Glandular Meal 
60°% Fish Meal 

70% Herring Meal 

Dried Brewers Yeast 


MID - AMERICA MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. © 34th & Grover Sts. © JAckson 2076 


Results of tests using 
BINGMAN’S P-17 


During this test period herds were fed 
BINGMAN’S P-17 at low level.* 


FIRST TEST 


Heras Quarters Quarters 
Tested Tested Clear Inftd. Tested Clear iInftd 


P- 17: 


WHEN FED AS DIRECTED P-17 


SECOND TEST (in 60 days*) 
Percent 


wie 


NUN 


L 
Aids in Control of J 

MASTITIS K 


Aids in Reduction of 


SCOURS INDICATION OF SEVERITY OF INFECTION 


Aids in Prevention or 
Treatment of 


FOOT ROT 


Degree Ist Test 2nd Test 
Slight -- _~ 94 30 
Infected (Mastitis) -— 66 9 
peer Chronic (Mastitis 3 
Aids in Reduction of io 
RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS Total 42 


ASK ABOUT BINGMAN’S P-17 GUARANTEED FEEDING PROGRAM! 


_BINGMAN LABORATORIES, INC 


@ Subsidiary of S & H LABORATORIES, 
Mote: Seles representative: wonted in mony creas. Write for details. 


this is the first time I've ever seen anything like this.” 


High-Roughage Pellets 
Tested on Dairy Calves 


Recent experiments at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station in- 
volved free-choice feeding of high- 
roughage pellets (%-in. diameter) 
made from two parts coarsely-ground 
alfalfa hay (%-in. screen) and one 
part a simple grain mixture to dairy 
calves. 

The experiments were published 
in the Journal of Dairy Science, and 
were reviewed recently in abstract 
form by H. F. Judkins, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Dairy 
Science Assn. 

The experiments, conducted by Dr. 
J. W. Hibbs and Dr. H. R. Conrad, 
dairy science department, showed 
that feeding high roughage pellets 
resulted in earlier dry feed consump- 
tion, earlier feeding rumen function 
and more rapid growth than in pre- 
vious experiments in which loose hay 
and grain were fed in the same 2:1 
ratio. The high roughage pellets were 
fed free-choice from the third day 
to 16 weeks, with milk to the seventh 
week of age. 

Calf performance was enhanced 
when chlortetracycline was mixed 
with the pellets. The addition of mo- 
lasses, distillers solubles, calcium 
phosphate and brewers yeast to the 
basal pellets had no combined bene- 
ficial effect, the experiments indi- 
cated. 

Studies on protein level and source 
indicated that the high-roughage 
pellets should contain 15% total pro- 
tein or more, and that growth was 
not retarded by substituting good 
timothy hay for one half the alfalfa 
in the pellets. Digestion studies in- 
dicated that cellulose digestibility 
would be greater if the hay had been 
ground coarser than that obtained 
using a %-in. hammermill screen. 

The researchers reported further 
that no significant difference in calf 
performance resulted from rumen 
(cud) inoculations using fresh, warm 
cud material. However, rumen inocu- 
lations did result in the establish- 
ment of protozoa and certain rumen 
bacteria which were absent from the 
uninoculated calves, and also in- 
creased vitro cellulose digestion. 

Other advantages observed in feed- 
ing high-roughage pellets were: (1) 
prevention of selective eating, (2) 
simplification of feeding hay and 
grain in the desired proportion, (3) 
reduction in labor in feeding, (4) 
elimination of waste and (5) ease 
in adding microingredients. The re- 
searchers reported that further work 
on feeding high-roughage pellets is 
in progress. 


Record Set by Cotton 


Producers Division 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Cotton Pro- 
ducers Assn., Atlanta, announced re- 
cently that farm supply purchasing 
by the cooperative’s purchasing di- 
vision during the past year set an all- 
time record of $22 million, up 32% 
over the previous year. 

A little more than half of the total 
was in feeds. More than 127,000 tons 
of feed were handled for a dollar vol- 
ume of $11.2 million, according to 
Dixie Co-op News, publication of the 
cooperative. 

Net margin for the division during 
the past fiscal year was $1.8 million, 
compared with $1.1 million the previ- 
ous year, a jump of 67.7%. This is a 
return of 35¢ on each $1 of patrons’ 
equity and $1.21 per $1 of members’ 
equity in the form of investment and 
revolving fund certificates. 

Overhead and distribution costs for 
the past fiscal year were reduced 
from 2.33% to 1.64%, the lowest unit 
cost in the history of the purchasing 
division. 

Two new feed mills were complet- 
ed during the year. One is located at 
Flowery Branch, Ga., and the other 
at Guntersville, Ala. The division an- 
nounced that although its original in- 
tention was to have the mills supply 
about 50,000 tons of feed each per 
year, the Flowery Branch mill was 
running at 100,000 tons per year and 
the Guntersville mill at 70,000 tons. 

“At the present time,” said the pub- 
lication, “the per-ton cost of operat- 
ing these mills, including interest, de- 
preciation and all overhead, is about 
$4 ton.” 

Feed conversion in broilers pro- 
duced by CPA’s’ grower-members 
was 2.501 lb. of feed per pound of 
meat. This compares with 2.944 five 
years ago. New records are still be- 
ing made, according to the publica- 
tion, and in the first quarter of 1958- 
59, feed conversion on all birds pro- 
duced was 2.342 lb. feed per pound 
of gain, and the total cost of produc- 
ing broilers is reduced nearly 1¢ lb. 
from a year earlier. 


Mississippi Meeting 

JACKSON, MISS. — The annual 
convention of the Mississippi Cattle- 
mens Assn. will be held here at the 
Hotel Heidelberg, Feb. 5-6, according 
to C. D. Maddox, president. 

The convention program will in- 
clude addresses on various aspects 
of the cattle business by nationally 
recognized authorities. 
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DaweNzyme 
RMING COMMERCIALLY 


DaweNzyme is long out of the laboratory stage 
and into commercial usage. Hundreds of carloads of 
top-performing feeds are being fortified with 
DaweNzyme, the starch-splitting enzyme system 
which makes barley the approximate of corn in growth, 
feed efficiency and palatability. 


DaweNzyme extensively tested by state experi- 
ment stations and proved commercially, is an eco- 
nomic boon to those where barley is available for less 
than corn. With DaweNzyme, barley can be the prin- 
cipal grain without the former penalties of lowered 
growth and feed efficiency, compared to corn. 


DaweNzyme is easily incorporated in the feed for- 
mula. It is a dry, free-flowing, stable material. No 
special handling is involved and ordinary mixing pro- 
cedures are followed. 


While attention has been focused on barley, tests show 
small, but consistent, improvements in the utilization of 
corn itself, when supplemented with DaweNzyme. 


aweNzyme 


makes barley better for birds at 
lower cost than corn diet. 


/956...Dawe’s began research and development on the application 
of enzymes to nutrition. 


4957...April ...Washington State College reported starch-digesting 
ile enzymes improved nutritional value of barley in poultry feeds. 


1957...July...Dawe’s publicly announced DaweNzyme as the first 
9) commercially available enzyme system for feed application. 


In advantages of fortifying your . 
me today. It is available 
in any quantity. 


‘pes Plants and warehouses strategically located 
, throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay. 


World's Oldest and d 


Largest Specialists in Vitamin 4 | DAWE'S 
Products for Feeds 4800 South Richmond Street 
is | Chicago 32, Illinois 
© Trademark for Dawe's Laboratories ENZYME. 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Corso Magento 81/83, Milon MEXICO—Sierra leona 755, Mexico 10, DO. F. VENEZVELA—Aportedo 3050, Coracas 
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ATTRACTIVE FEED STORE—This is the neat exterior of the Farmer’s 
Feed Store, Sacramento, Cal., which is just as attractive on the inside. The 
store operates from a business policy which includes neat and attractive 
dispiays, friendliness and a well-rounded stock of farm supplies as basic 
principles. The firm is also operating an integrated egg program in which it 
owns the birds, markets the eggs and pays the producer. Both the producer 
and the feed store find the arrangement attractive. 


Dealer Finds Integrated Egg 


Program Builds New Profits 


Integration, delivery route system 
are a dealer's answer to trend to 
bigger farms and industrialization 


Integration has replaced accounts 
receivable with eggs at the Farmer's 


Feed Store, Sacramento, Cal., and 
both the feed dealer and the egg 


producer are happy about the change. 


This is the report of Clarke Denny, | 


manager of the California. store 
which owns the laying hens, markets 
the eggs and pays the producer in 
its integrated egg program 

“Where we used to carry $7,000 to 
$9,000 in accounts receivable, we now 
have none. Instead of accounts we 


have eggs,” Mr. Denny said. “The 
operator has no money troubles. He 
gets 6 to 8¢ doz. for the eggs he 
produces.” 

It’s figured this way: The opera- 
tor is paid according to the feed-egg 
conversion rate he gets. At a feeding 
rate of 3% to 4 lb. feed per dozen 
eggs, he gets about 6¢ doz. That’s 
based on an egg price of 35 to 40¢ 
doz. If eggs are higher, say 45¢, he 
gets 9¢. This gives the producer 
about $1 annually per hen for his 


WELL, HERE'S A TIP: 


pregrams. 


tracking down 


\\Wnore business 


Investigate the exclusive profit-proved Ultra-Lifed Programs. Feed manu- 
facturers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to South America, 
are really building business with the outstanding, exclusive, Ultra-Lifed 
Write today for full details—no obligation 


/ a-Lif @ asoratorics, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant — EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and 
trace mineral products, 


work. The top producer has an in- 
come of about $6,000. 


Producer Response 

Farmers like the program, Mr. 
Denny said. “Especially in cases 
where they operate on a small scale 
or lack managerial ability. Most of 
these are willing to follow instruc- 
tions or they wouldn't be in the busi- 
ness.” 

The producer has a better feeling 
of security because he knows in ad- 
vance about what he will make, Mr. 
Denny points out. The dealer takes 
the eggs from the producers and 
stores them in a chill room with ca- 
pacity for 75 cases. The eggs are sold 
to stores. 

Exchanging eggs for accounts re- 
ceivable has made money for the 
dealer, too. “We make a satisfactory 
profit or we wouldn’t be doing it,” 
according to Mr. Denny. “We can 
see possibilities for very good profits 
in this part of the business.” 

The move into the egg program 
came because the feed firm is located 
in an area where farms are growing 
in size and industrialization is ad- 
vancing. Mr. Denny said it is a prob- 
lem many dealers must face realis- 
tically, and one of the answers is 
integration. 

“Another is to completely furnish 
the farmer with all equipment he 
needs so he doesn’t have to shop else- 
where,” he said. “We handle livestock 
and poultry equipment, sprayers and 
sanitation materials. A dealer should 
add as many supplemental lines as 
he can profitably handle.” 

Another step taken was furnishing 
started pullets. “It helps our busi- 
ness,”" says Mr. Denny. “If we don’t 
furnish pullets the customer will go 
elsewhere, probably taking his feed 
business with him. 

“Another advantage is that we can 
use the pullets as replacements in 
our integration program. The Farm- 
er’s Feed Store is not in the hatching 
business but buys its chicks from a 
commercial hatchery.” 


Delivery Routes 

Mr. Denny ranks delivery routes 
along with the store’s egg producer 
arrangement as being the two most 
important factors in the store’s suc- 
cess. 

“We run three delivery routes a 
week. They are operated by a driver- 
salesman. It is the only answer for 
a small user. A delivery charge is 
made for the service and is necessary 
in this day of scattered customers. 
In the case of large orders, we give 
discounts to offset the delivery 
charges,” says Mr. Denny. “The 
charges are included in the price and 
although small, they make it possi- 
ble for us to deliver. 

“In our delivery work, the opera- 
tor is the driver-salesman. He does 
the selling, secures new customers, 
furnishes service. 

“A dealer has to go after the busi- 
ness. It won't come by itself. Making 
deliveries is one way of getting this 
done,” Mr. Denny says. 

“In the selling end of the business, 
service is an important item. In fact, 
service is selling. Furnished largely 


| 
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INTEGRATOR—Clarke Denny, man- 
ager of the Farmer’s Feed Store, 
Sacramento, Cal., is operating an in- 
tegrated egg program from his store. 
Increasing farm size is a problem 
dealers must face realistically, he 
maintains, and as ways to answer 
the challenge he uses the integrated 
program and carries a stock of farm 
supplies that keeps his producers 
coming to him. 


by the driver-salesman, it includes 
help in feeding, management, hous- 
ing and any other problems of the 
producer. Service enables the custo- 
mer to succeed—to remain a custo- 
mer,” Mr. Denny points out. 


Credit 
Credit needs to be watched con- 
stantly, explains Mr. Denny. By a 
careful check on credit, which is ex- 
tended for 30 or 60 days, losses have 
been practically nil. Customers often 
buy more freely when payments can 


Imported 


FISH MEAL 


PROMPT and DEFERRED SHIPMENTS 


Anchouy Meal 

Herring Meal 

Sardine Meat 
White Fish Meal 


FULL MEAL 


(Fishmeal with Solubles) 


FISH SOLUBLES 


Dried 100% Pure 
Made of South African Pilchards 


UNEXTRACTED ANIMAL LIVER 
and GLANDULAR MEAL 


STEAMED SONE MEAL 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


VITAMIN “A” FISH LIVER OIL 


ALBUMINA 


SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
82 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Phone: HAnover 2-4174 
Teletype: NY 1-3788 
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be deferred for a short time, Mr. 
Denny believes. 

Neatness and orderliness in the 
farm store are almost obsessions with 
Mr. Denny. The neat displays, clean 
merchandise and full shelves give the 
customer the invitation to buy. Here 
is how Mr. Denny explains his views 
on orderliness: 

“At one time I worked in a store 
with dirty windows. It did not im- 
press me. I resolved that when I be- 
came a manager I would pay atten- 
tion to neatness. It takes constant 
attention but it’s worth it. It pays off 
in extra sales.” 

Another of Mr. Denny’s selling 
principles is to greet each prospect 
promptly with a friendly remark, 
such as, “Is there anything we can 
do for you?” Another is to use the 
“suggestive selling” device. 


Suggestive Selling 


“In our store it is common practice 
—after a customer has purchased a 
product—to ask whether he needs a 
sanitation product, a feeder or other 
related item. It’s surprising what can 
be sold by using this technique.” 

A trophy signifying that the store 
is in the 2,500-ton feed sales per 
year class is proudly displayed. The 
Farmer’s Feed Store handles Purina 
feeds which account for about 75% 
of the gross income. 

The store has been in business 
more than 20 years. Provision for 
parking, as well as a loading dock, 
is made in the rear. Since much of 
the merchandise is delivered, parking 
problems are largely avoided. The 
floor area of the store is 5,000 sq. ft. 

Mr. Denny is confident of the fu- 
ture. “Whenever small stores have 
gone out of business, we have ac- 
quired some larger accounts. Our 
business is a going concern.” 

Mr. Denny is not without a per- 
sonal philosophy. Says he, “If you 
treat a customer as you want to be 
treated yourself it will pay off. It 
has paid me for 35 years.” 


WHICH 
DROP OF 


MOLASSES 


1 

The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 1 
Without obligation, send me complete informo- | 
tion on the Kelly Duplex Molasses Heater. 
FIRM = 
ADDRESS. | 
STATE ! 


| house to be used for 


Mississippi Reports 
Caged Layers Return 


More than Floor Hens 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—Caged 
layers gave better returns than floor 
hens in a three-year test at Mis- 
sissippi State College Agricultural 
Experiment Station, but researchers 
handling the test said the choice of 
system to use may well be a matter 
of personal preference. 

Reporting in Mississippi Farm Re- 
search, publication of the experiment 
station, T. Sanders and H. D. Mor- 
gan said the cage hens in the tests 
consumed more feed, laid more eggs 
and provided easier culling. 

The researchers found no difference 
in egg quality, or sale value, between 
the two groups. Mortality was about 
3% higher for the floor group, and a 
considerable amount of this was due 
to cannibalism and peck out. 

The floor plan was easier to clean, 


created less odor, and the fly prob- | 


lem was only a minor factor com- 
pared with the cage group, they said. 

“The cage hen returned somewhat 
more to her owner (labor income of 
84¢ per hen, compared with 52¢) than 
one on a floor,” the researchers re- 
ported. “But this is not all to consider 
in a commercial egg operation. A 
laying hens 
should be built with one plan in mind 
and not used as a cage house or 
floor house at different times. The 
added cost of cages should be con- 
sidered, along with the odor and fly 
problems they cause. A_ constant 
source of replacements must be main- 
tained for both groups and a depend- 
able market for eggs and cull hens 
must be available. The greatest prob- 
lem encountered in this test was pos- 
sibly the replacement factor.” 

The test was carried out over a 
period of three years. Leghorn strains 
were used at all times and were 
housed after being raised on range 
Pullets were housed when they 
reached about 10% production 

Both houses had automatic lights 
providing a 14-hour day. The floor 
house was supplied with wood shav- 
ings about 10 in. deep for litter and 
kept in a loose, dry condition. Drop- 
pings from the cage house were al- 
lowed to cone up and were removed 
once a year. Wood shavings were 
used in each aisle to help with mois- 
ture absorption. 

The feeding program was the same 
over the entire test, with both groups 
getting a commercial ration as a com- 
plete feed. Eggs were collected twice 
daily in the floor group to prevent 
breakage and dirty eggs. The cage 
eggs were collected once a day and 
production cards were maintained for 
each hen. Individual worming of the 
hens was consistent with both groups 
throughout the test. Groups of 300 
birds each were used the first year 
and of 500 each the second and third 
years. 

The three-year average shows total 
income of $2,393.61 for the cages and 
$2,088.94 for the floor hens. Hen cost 
and miscellaneous costs were about 
the same for both groups, but feed 
costs averaged $1,354.14 for the cages, 
compared with $1,196.10 for the floor 
hens. 


Poultry Laboratory 


Dedicated in California | 


SACRAMENTO — A new $100,000 
state poultry pathology laboratory, 
built to replace a war surplus build- 
ing which housed the state facility 
at Turlock, Cal., for 11 years was 
dedicated recently. 

It is one of six laboratories oper- 
ated in California by the State Bur- 
eau of Livestock Disease Control to 
diagnose diseases of chickens and 
turkeys. Turlock is the hub of the 
California turkey industry. 

Dr. S. E. Jamison will continue in 
charge of the laboratory which serves 
Stanislaus, San Joaquin, Merced, Tuo- 
lumne, Calaveras and Mariposa coun- 
ties. 
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NOW..! LOAD or UNLOAD BULK FEED 


| with the PAMCO BACK SAVER 


Attach this inexpensive AUGER UNIT to a grain box and 
you can handle any feed in bulk! 


Ideal for hoist trucks 
Complete hydraulic operation 
Can load as easily as unload 


Will handle bulk feed grain 
or pellets 


Minimum breakage of pellets 


Conversion units can be mount- 
ed on your present grain box. 


For Complete Information Write: 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


406 BROADWAY KEOTA, IOWA 


PHONE: ME 63071 


OTHER INSTALLATION POINTS: Englewood, Celo.; East Grand Forks, Mina.; Delphi, Indiana; 


Portland, Oregon; Jefferson, Georgia. 


WITH PROTAMONE! 


in your sales with 


FOR 


WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 


as well as unidentified 


growth factors. 


Mixing 


Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds will 


promote quicker growth, 


greater meat and egg 


yield and will produce feeds your customers want 


to buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 


acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, 


N.Y. 
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THIS IS 


ONE BRAND 


® ONE TOP QUALITY 
PRODUCT 


For Mixing, Grinding 
or Top 


DRIED BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


@ Uniform Kigh Quality ®@ Available Promptly 
@ A Good Profit item 
Some Distributerships Ayailable 
C-K PROCESSING CO. 


Muscatine, lowe AM TWX 169 


COMPARE! 
There’s Nothing like it 
ANYWHERE! 


mc GRAIN DRYER 


® Continuous ... goes in wet; comes out dry. © Completely assembled 
Grain Dryer. @ Portable, requires very little installation expense. @ Strong! 
Holds 20 tons of grain. @ Capacity up to 268 bu. per hour. @ 15 H.P. 
electric motor. @ LP or natural gas. @ Quiet for “in town" use. 
® Minneapolis-Honeywell temp. and safety controls. @ Can't plug, grind 
or crack grain. @ Dries all grains, beans and rice. @ Can be put in 
operation for less than 4 the cost of other continuous dryers of same 
capacity. @ Serviced by National Distributing Organization. 


Makes grain drying easier than ever! No batches; just simple, continuous 
drying. An M-C Grain Dryer at your elevator will do a better job of quality 
drying. Here's a grain dryer that really improves grain quality with no 
heat damage—no kernel checks or cracks. These are some of the features 
only available in the M-C Grain Dryer. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


COMPLETE TONE FEEDS COURSE—Fifteen feed representatives from 
five Upper Midwest states completed a feeding and management short course 
held recently in Minneapolis. The group was the seventh taking the service 
course, sponsored by Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis, manufacturer of Tone 
Feeds. Pictured are (left te right): Front row—Ambrose Ulwelling, Flan- 
dreau, S.D.; Harold James, Boyceville, Wis.; Daniel Sonsalla, Arcadia, Wis.; 
O. Larson, Hendrum, Minn.; James Smith, Huren, 8.D.; Richard Lubke, Bis- 
marck, N.D., and Ray Nelson, Utica, Minn. Back row—Martin Staigle, Stan- 
ton, N.D.; Gordon Johnson, Duluth, Minn.; Lawrence Henry, Stockton, Minn.; 
Dave Beyer, Almond, Wis.; Harold C. Unterseher, Stanton, N.D.; William 
Dorn, Frazee, Minn.; Duane Osland, St. James, Minn., and M. E. Dugdale, 
DeSmet, N.D. The school is designed to help dealers and their personnel 
assist local feeders. 


Backfat Reduced When 
Methyl Testosterone 


Is Fed to Barrows 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—Methyl 
testosterone as a feed supplement for 
pigs shows considerable promise for 
producing lean meat on barrows, 
studies at the Pennsylvania State 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station indicate. 

A significant decrease in backfat 
thickness was found on carcasses 
from barrows fed methyl testosterone 
from starting weights of 50 and 100 
lb. The hormone was fed at levels 
of 6 and 12 mg. per pound of total 
feed. 

Results of the experiment were 
published in Science for the Farmer, 
an experiment station publication, by 
Dr. J. L. Gobble, Dr. R. C. Miller, 
G. W. Sherritt, P. T. Ziegler and Dr. 
H. W. Dunne. 

According to the report, barrows 
started on this synthetic male hor- 
mone-like material at 150 lb. showed | 
no improvement in meat-type car- 
cass. “Apparently the feeding period 
from 150 to 220 Ib. slaughter weight 
is not long enough to produce de- 
sired results, as noted in research 
elsewhere,” it was suggested in the 
publication. 

“These tests indicate there is no 
benefit from feeding methyl testos- 
terone to gilts. The male hormone in- 


Georgia Layer Feeding 


Test Results Reported 


TIFTON, GA.—Feeding tests made 
at the Midviile (Ga.) Experiment 
Station of the University of Georgia 
show that it costs 2%¢ daz. less to 
produce eggs when the hens are fed 
on concentrates plus whole oats in 
comparison with hens fed on an all- 
mash diet, researchers report. 

Orion L. Brooks, superintendent of 
the Midville station, said the tests 
were made in efforts to determine 
most economical feeding methods. 

The information was given at the 
“Egg Production and Egg Market- 
ing” short course at Abraham Bald- 
win Agricultural Coilege in Tifton 
recently. 

Milton V. Dendy of Tifton, exten- 
sion poultry specialist, advised grow- 
ers to restrict feed to growing fowls 
to increase size of the eggs. 


TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 
ROLLER MILL 


hibited growth of the reproductive | Endorsed by grain dea aoe 
tracts of gilts and should not be fed | Columbus heavy Guty Koller 
to gilts used for breeding. In addi- | Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
tion, the hormone did not improve | design, sturdy construction for 
the quality of gilt carcasses.” .| years of profitable service. 

It was noted further that no gen- | Four sizes—300 bushels, 600 
eral recommendations can be made as | bushels, bushels, | 200 bush- 


yet concerning the feeding of methyl] 
testosterone to pigs, that much work 
is still needed to determine best feed- 
ing rates for profitable rate-of-gain 
and efficient conversion of feed to 
body weight—both major factors in 
raising hogs. Length of feeding pe- 
riod had no significant effect on rate- 
of-gain or feed conversion at either 
6 or 12 mg. rates of feeding. 

In one experiment, feeding the hor- 
mone at 12 mg. per pound of feed, the 
percentage of protein increased signi- | 
ficantly in trimmed Boston butts 
from barrows weighing either 50 or 
100 lb. when started on the hormone. 
Percentage of fat was also decreased 
significantly. 

The researchers said that studies 
at other experiment stations confirm 
that feeding of methyl testosterone 
reduces the percentage of backfat 
and increases percentages of lean 
cuts in pork, and that it has also been 
shown that feeding relatively high 
levels of methyl testosterone signifi- 
cantly reduces rate of gain, despite 
the improved carcass. The latter 
finding will be tested further at the 
Pennsylvania station. 


els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


TWO MODELS: 
Stationary or truck mounted. 


Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MA 
NUFAC 
Columbus, Nebraska 
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POULTRY 


(Continued from page 28) 


and egg production, combined with 
stress, are responsible in most cases 
for raising the turkey’s requirement 
for those nutrients so that the normal 
level is no longer adequate. As the 
genetic potential of the turkey is im- 


proved, nutrient standards need to 
be revised. 
Compatibility of Water Medica- 


tion with Feed Medication: A discus- 
sion of the use of drugs in feeds and 
water was presented by Dr. Reed R. 
Rumsey, head, pathology department, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa. Excerpts from his talk 
follow: 

“Mass production methods in the 
poultry industry mean we must use 
the feed and drinking water to give 
medication to thousands of birds... . 

“The question always is presented 
under field conditions as to what wa- 
ter medication and what concentrate 
may be used when certain drugs are 
contained in the feed. There has been 
very little research work done in this 
direction. Most of these decisions are 
the responsibility of the veterinarian 
and field serv'ce representative. 

“Basic rules of drug therapy in- 
clude: (1) Diagnosis first and fore- 
most. (2) Only one medical formula- 
tion for treatment or prevention of 
a specific disease should be used at 
one time. (3) Use proper dosage. (4) 
Proper period of treatment; follow 
manufacturer’s recommendations. (5) 
Suggest management and sanitation 
programs. ; 

“The incompatibilities of the many 
drugs on the market today are almost 


impossible to define. Toxicity must 
be prevented by intelligent use of 
drugs under field conditions. Warn- 


ings on the label should be followed, 
and quantity and length of treat- 
ment should be closely watched. We 
must always consider what drug is 
in the feed before proceeding with 
water medication. . . . Let’s remem- 
ber that medicinals are only an aid in 
prevention of a disease; let us use 
them as intended.” 

The Preblems of Developing a 
Poultry Practice: Dr. C. L. Nelson, a 


veterinarian at Jewell, Iowa, criti- 
cized conditions which he said have 
made many veterinarians adverse to 
entering the poultry field. He men- 


tioned such things as “quackery, 
high-pressure salesmanship, mis-diag- 
nosis, misleading advertising and 
practices in the remedy business.” 
He offered the following sugges- 
tions aimed at working agreements 
between vets and feed companies: 
For Veterinarians: (1) Equip your 
office with laboratory equipment to 
aid in diagnosis of poultry diseases. 
(2) Let the feed representative know 
of your interest in poultry work. (3) 
Familiarize yourself with manage- 
ment problems. (4) Learn nutritional 


a deficiency disease, without having 
a preponderance of evidence, and 
then first notify the feed man. (6) 
Charge a feed for diagnosis and do 
not perform autopsies free of charge 
with the hope of making it up on 
medicable cases. (7) Do not resent 
periodic calls by feed men to flocks 
they have under contract. (8) Do not 
medicate flocks unless there is a 
specific reason. (9) Do not let flock- 
owners medicate birds promiscuous- 
ly. (10) Contact the feed man before 


recommending addition of medica- 
ments to feeds. 
For Feed Men: (1) Contact 


vets to determine if they are inter- 
ested in poultry disease control. (2) 


Provide vets with descriptions of 
feeds and feeding programs. (3) 
Instruct feed customers to submit 


birds to vets willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility in event of a 
outbreak. (4) Discourage 

from attempting to make a diagnosis 
and selling medication. (5) Do not 
become involved in the remedy busi- 


disease 
salesmen 


ness. (6) If the occasion should arise 
been blamed, consult 


where fe 


ed ha 


th who made the diagnosis. (7) 
Urge flock owners under contract to 
refrain from bu expensive drugs 
from remedy salesmen for periodic 
me tion. (8) I not overpopulate 
r jual farms with poultry. 
SMALL ANIMALS: Small animals 
iS \ livestock and poultry re- 
ceived attent it the conference. 


Proper Nutrition of Pets a Pre- 


ventive of Disease: The nutrient 
requirements o ind the meet- 
these requirements came in 

Hovey M. Bur- 

Ge il F Corp., Battle 

Mich. Considerable attention, 

must be paid to assuring 

ike of all of various vita- 

nerals protein, carbohy- 

ind other as yet unknown 

Also, they should be incor- 

nto foods way that 

be no gregation in the 


Proper Nutrition for Small Ani- 
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mals: Dr. G. T. Edds, Fort Dodge 
(Iowa) Laboratories, Inc., said that 


although the small animal receives 
much better nutrition than hereto- 


fore, at least 50% of these animals 
are still suffering from various forms 
of nutritional deficiencies. Much more 
work is needed. 

Dr. Edds discussed in detail such 
things as caloric intake, protein and 
amino acids, vitamin E, and fat. 

Feeding Unusual Pets: Dr. Lester 
Fisher, Berwyn (Ill.) Animal 
Hospital, said that one of his pet 
problems is people who buy unusual 
pets without some preliminary study 
of the pet and associated problems 
Many of the dietary problems are 
irreversible by the time they are 
presented to the clinic. 

Dr. Fisher presented suggestions 
on feeding a wide range of birds and 
animals — parakeet, canary, parrot, 
monkey, rabbit, guinea pig, mouse 
and white rat, hamster, skunk, 
snake, turtle, ocelot and alligator. 


THE WESTERN FEEDLOTS REPORT ... 


"FROM A FASTER START TO A FINER FINISH, 


requirements of poultry and become 


familar with feeding programs. (5) 


Never condemn a feed 
of an ailment, or make a diagnosis of 


GENO 


POULTRY LITTER 


patented protection 


for CHICKS 


@ When yow sell the 
BEST chicks and can’t 
afford to gamble on 
less protection 


PovLT 


U.S. PATENT 


The only antiseptically patented litter. Dustless— 
reduces risk of respiratory troubles. Absorbs 
chilling moisture, keeps chicks snug, dry and 
warm. Fire resistant. Pays for itself in chicks 
saved ond rich fertilizer. 


as the cause | 
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FEED 


'EM DYNAFAC!" 


own way to give you improved efficiency. 
those slick hair coats and bi skets Not a hormone, Dynafac remains in the 
| are what I like no scc t all intestinal tract to do its job—controls 
| since we started feeding Dyn » > * harmful bacteria and fungi without dis-— 
man, what a difference in feed ts!" turbing beneficial organisms in the 
These are the comments bei le by paunch. 
| feedlot operators all over Nest. Dynafac costs less than a penny a 
They have proved it to themse ..and head per day! Feeders tell us they get 
so can you...that feeding Dyn gives their best weight gains and feed conver-— 
| bigger profits. That is becaus t takes sion feeding this low-cost additive at 
wo. 2014800 | less feed per pound of gain. the 2-gram-per—head-per—day level. 
Operators report good resi using You, teo, can make bigger profits by 
both Dynafac and hormones, e ral feeding Dynafac. Why not get it into 
or implant. Each additive wo: 1 its your feed now? 


STOCK HYGENO NOW 
Cash In on National Ads 


TER COMPANY 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS 
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BOX 582 


| Dynafac is distributed nationally for Armour by t 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS « 


No. 7295—Equipment 
Brochures 


Oakes Manufacturing Co. will dis- 
tribute four different catalogs on 
poultry, hog, sprayer and mechanical 
feeder lines of equipment. In the past, 
the company only issued one general 
catalog, but additions to the various 
lines made it necessary for four pub- 
lications, the company says. All but 
the mechanical feeder equipment 
catalog are ready for distribution, and 
that will be ready after the first of 
the year, the company says. For cop- 
ies of any or all of the booklets, check 
No. 7295 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7302—Bulk 
Handling System 


AAA Equipment Service Co. an- 
nounces a bulk handling system that 
eliminates need for blowing or auger- 
ing. With the system, one-ton steel 
bins are used to hold the feed. A 
Clark-Ross straddle carrier is used, 
with the vehicle carrying the load. At 
the filling point, the bin is deposited 


a 
K 


NEW SERVICE 


on an “A” frame, which allows the 
bin to be tilted. When the hatch on 
the bin is opened, it can be com- 
pletely filled. Then the straddle car- 
rier picks up the bin or bins and it 
drops one or more off at any point, 
picking up empty bins. The device 
can be designed to carry as many 
bins as desired, up to 60,000 Ib. For 
more details, check No. 7302 and mail. 


No. 7299—Animal 
Health Product 


Neovim, a medication and growth 
stimulant for chickens, turkeys and 
hogs has been introduced by Pratt 
Laboratories, Inc. The company says 
the product was developed to treat 
CRD and bluecomb in chickens, in- 
fectious sinusitis in turkeys and bac- 
terial enteritis in hogs. Procaine pen- 
icillin and streptomycin are the prin- 
cipal ingredients and a supplement of 
vitamin concentrate has been added, 
the company says. For details, check 
No. 7299 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7296—20-Ton 
Storage Bin 


A 20-ton cluster bin is the newest 
addition to the Leach Manufacturing 
Co. line of bins. The new bin, de- 
signed for use in small feed mills for 
storage of all types of feeds, has four 
5-ton compartments to carry four dif- 
ferent ingredients or concentrates. 
Each compartment had two 60° an- 
gles and one 45° with the front almost 
vertical. The bin is 10 ft. sq., has an 


| overall height of 16% ft. giving a 
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clearance of 42 in. under rotary gates. 
The base is 14 gauge steel reinforced 
with heavy angle iron. For more de- 
tails, check No. 7296 and mail. 


No. 7305—Moisture 
Balanee 


The Ohaus Moisture Determina- 
tion Balance is a combination drying 
unit and precision balance which pro- 
vides an easy way to measure mois- 
ture content of a wide variety of 
products and materials, announced 
Seedburo Equipment Co. The. unit 
can be used for solids or liquids and 
shows the percentage of moisture di- 
rectly to plus or minus 0.170. The 
percentage of moisture loss can be 
read directly throughout the entire 
cycle as the moisture is driven off, 
the company says. For details, check 
No. 7305 and mail to this publication. 


No. 729: {—Rotary 
Knife Cutter 


A rotary knife cutter for usage in 
feed mills and other industrial fields, 
has been developed by Munson Mill 
Machinery Co. The cutter is available 


in from 1,500 to 2,000 lb. per hour 
capacity to 6,000 to 12,000 lb. capac- 
ity. The company said a feature of 
the cutter is the low power consump- 


tion in relation to the work done. 
Check No. 7294 on the coupon and 


mail it to this publication for details. 


No. 7301—Folder on 
Batch Mixers 


Rotary batch mixers are described 
in a folder recently released by the 
Munson Mill Machinery Co. The four- 
page, two-color folder contains pic- 


tures and specifications of two types 
of mixers—Type 4 and Type 7. 


Op- 


Rotary Batch Mixer 


SS 


tional features of the mixers, such 
as quick-open door, internal vent, air 
control cylinder, flush valve, strip 
heater and internal spray pipe, are 
also described. For copies, check No. 
7301 on the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 7297—Whey 
Product 


Western Condensing Co. announces 
“Confetti-Way” a product composed 
of whey particles comprising a mix- 


Minnesota 


Meal 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota Brand meal, 
pellets or grits. Extra 
protein sharpens 
appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


There's QUALITY DIFFERENCE 


SUNSET 
8-9011 
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ture of six certified food colors. Ac- 
cording to the company, field tests 
show that the material will prevent 
turkey poult starve-outs because the 
bright concentration of color 
start the day-old birds eating right 
away. The product is available in 10 
and 50-lb. bags. For details check 
No. 7297 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7298—Alfalia 
Bale Shredder 


A new model alfalfa bale shredder 
has been announced by Winsted Man- 
ufacturing Co. through its national 
distributor, Lakeland Engineering 
Equipment Co. The unit, called the 


“Winsted Roto-Matic Alfalfa Bale 
Shredder,” features a 5 h.p. motor 
direct connected to a blower and a 


3 h.p. motor connected to the shred- 
ding drums through a variable speed 
drive. Check No. 7298 on the coupon 
and mail it for details. 


No. 7303—Cobalt 
Bullets 


“Permaco” Cobalt Bullets, a prod- 
uct of Nicholas of America, Ltd., is 
now being introduced to sheepmen in 
the U.S. after extensive field trials in 
Australia. According to the company, 
the bullets are a one-dose way to 
provide sheep with a continuous sup- 
ply of cobalt. The bullet is deposited 
down the animal's throat by means 
of an ejector gun; the animal then 
swallows the bullet and it lodges in 


IRRADIA 


Find Out Why . . . WRITE 
NATIONAL RENDERERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Organized tn 1933 
30 LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ML. 
Phone FR 2-3289 


will | 


the forestomach where it remains for 
a year or more to release a daily sup- 
ply of cobalt. Check No. 7303 on the 
coupon and mail for details. 


No. 7306—Turkey 
Booklet 


A new addition of the Whitmoyer 
Turkey Fax is now available from 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. Pre- 
pared by the Whitmoyer technical 
staff, the booklet features subjects 
on turkey health and diseases, facts 
and figures on management questions, 
information on Whitmoyer health 
products and reference details on 
dressing and marketing. For copies, 
check No. 7306 and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 7304—Round Hog 
Feeder 


Oakes Manufacturing Co., subsidi- 
ary of Food Machinery & Chemical 


Get The Most Profit- 


custom 
spreadin 


You can use your 
present tractor and, 
in most cases, your 
wagon chassis to pull 
this new _ self-con- 
tained Trailer 
Spreader. Not only 
will you then be uti- 
lizing your present 
equipment more fully 
nd profitably — you will be adding an important unit to your custom spreading service. 

And when you’re not custom spreading with the Simonsen Trailer Spreader, you can rent it out. Anyone 
ves a tractor makes a top-notch operator for the unit. 


ormation. 


TRAILER FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


e today for complete i 


S SIMONSEN MFG. CO. 


able Use Out Of Your 1OWA 


Present Equipment 


QUIMBY, 


THE MAN WITH THE 


In Multiwall packaging, 


The firm uses Sewn Open 
Mouth Multiwalls in part of its 
operation. Cartledge recom- 
mended adding Union’s special 
SEW STRONG construction 
(reinforcing strips at top and 


&k | MULTIWALL’ PLAN 


UNION 


paradoxical!’ 
times necessary to add in order to reduc« 
case of one leading company 
whose bag designs recently were 
analyzed by Union Packaging 
Specialist Gene Cartledge. 


Union Multiwall Recommendations 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
GENE CARTLEDGE 


helps 

. Multiwall user 
reduce 

| bag costs 


$4.05 per M 


t’s some- an improved bag design—and $4.05 per M savings! 
Another recommendation: convert all the firm’s 
present Sewn Valve Multiwalls 
to Sewn Open Mouth types. This 
complete changeover will further 


streamline bagging and, based 


lake the 


are based on this 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


—— on the company’s annual require- 


bottom of bag). The stronger closuré 
basis weight of each bag to be reduced 
new sewing method led to a reduction i 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 


planning A =) 


UNION BAG - 
BROADWAY, 


@ DESIGN 

EQUIPMENT 

@ CONSTRUCTION 

© SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
® PLANT SURVEY 


ments, result in thousands of 


dollars in additional savings. 


Every day, Union’s 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 
is helping packers like yourself 
get more for their Multiwall investment. Yet 
it costs nothing to put it into action. Write 
today for complete details. 


ibled the 
10+. The 
g length, 


ION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 


nm 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
N. 


NEW YORK 7, 
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a 


GUARANTEED 
20 YEARS 


Corp., announces the “Circle D” 
round hog feeder with a new type 
of base construction. Eleven gauge 
steel is spun into a one-piece base 
that is guaranteed to last 20 years. 
It has a porcelain coating that is 
fused to the base. The unit is avail- 


able in two sizes, 35 bu. and 50 bu., | 


and each feeder has 10 water-tight 
“D-Hole” feeder openings. For de- 
tails, check No. 7304 on the coupon 
and mail to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 72388—Hog health handbook, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No, 7239—High-speed sewing head, 
Union Special Machine Ca 

No. 7240—Feed supplement, Peter 
Hand Foundation. 

No. 7241—High-capacity grain dry- 
er, Behlen Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7242—Scale data sheet, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7243—Steel building literature, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7244 — Formula feed folder, 
Sohio Chemical Ca, 

No. 7245— Materials handling 
units, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7246—Poultry disease booklet, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 


No. 7247—Chemical company bro- 
chure, U.S. Industrial Division, Na- 
tional Distillers and Chemical Corp. 

No. 7248 — Animal health folder, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No, 7249— Poultry health folder, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7250—Automatic egg counter, 
Hawkes Cage System. 

No. 7251—Poultry de-winger, Da- 
kota Ranches. 

No. 7252—Hammermill literature, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7253—Folder on “Penstrep” 
line, Merck & Co. 

No. 7254—Texturing material, 
Philip R. Park, Inc. 

No. 7255—Ventilation system, Rol- 
fes Grain Aeration Companies. 

No. 7256—Story on feed mills, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7257—Mailing piece on pulver- 
izers, Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7258—Weigher, filler bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7259—Stone detector, 
buro Equipment Co. 


Seed- 


G-AN-EN adds both 


e important milk nutrients 
e extra nose appeal 


It’s quick! It’s easy! It’s profitable! Just a 5% 
ratio of G-AN-EN improves any ordinary 
mix formula with appetizing flavor dogs can’t 
and vital food values dogs need for 


resist ... 
sturdy growth. 


G-AN-EN is a concentration of all these 
ingredients in handy dry form: dried whole 
whey, dried buttermilk, torula dried yeast, 
brewers’ dried yeast, cheese rinds, sulphates 
of iron, zinc and copper, manganese chloride, 
niacin, vitamin A and D feeding oil (stabil- 


ity-improved). 


ALL THESE EXTRA FOOD VALUES 
ARE CONTAINED IN G-AN-EN: 


6 VITAMINS-—vVitamins A, D,, B,, riboflavin, 
niacin, and pantothenic acid. 

6 MINERALS-—vValuable milk minerals, calcium 
and phosphorus, plus the mineral salts of copper, 
iron, zinc and manganese chloride. 

MILK PROTEIN —The milk protein in G-AN-EN 
contains all the essential amino acids in the milk 
proteins lactalbumin and casein. 


You’ll find G-AN-EN is quick and easy to 
blend. It’s packed in 50-Ib. bags. Start today 


to improve your mixes this easy way. 


G-AN-EN product Order from 


KRAFT FOODS 
Division of National Dairy Products 
500 Peshtigo Court 
Chicago 90, illinois 


No. 7260—Cattle health product, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7261—Equipment brochure, FM 
Engineering Co., Inc. 
No. 7262—Custom feed milling 
booklet, Prater Pulverizer Co. 
No. 7263—Hammer mill, 
Waldron & Co. 

No. 7264—Poultry feeder, Oakes 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7265—Animal health product, 
Pratt Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7266 — Magnetic separator 
housing, Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7267 — Pneumatic conveying 
bulletin, The Day Co. 

No. 7268—Portable aeration unit, 
Gerber Roto-Flo Co. 

No. 7269—Pneumatic handling sys- 
tem, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7270 — Automatic typewriter 
readout, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7271—Gross bagging scale, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7272—Impact mill, “Entolet- 
er” Division, Safety Industries, Inc. 

No. 72738—Revolving valve, Gerber 
Sheet Metal, Inc. 

No, 7274—Dryer control 
Campbell Dryer Co. 

No. 7275—Booklet on fats in feeds, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No. 7276—Autamatic feed weigher, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7277—Poultry feed brochure, 
Mechanical Poultry Feeder Assn. 

No. 7278—Report on bulk handling, 
Towmotor Corp. 

No. 7279— Metal-free slat 
Munro Egg Automation Co. 

No. 7280 — Bulk storage - mixing 
tank, Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

No. 7281—Bin level indicator, Ro- 
to-Indicator. 

No. 7282—<Antibiotic technical bul- 
letin, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7283 — Rotary batch blender, 
Munson Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 7284—Hormone implants, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 

No. 7285 — Pneumatic unloading 
system, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7286 — Bag stacker bulletin, 
Power Curve Conveyor Co. 

No. 7287—Filling machine feeder, 
Frazier & Son. 

No. 7288 — Conveying equipment, 
Yancey Sales, Inc. 

No. 7290 — Portable air vibrator, 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7291—Animal health 
Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7292 — Punched card reader, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7298—Tramrail booklet, Cleve- 
land Tramrail Division, Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. 


NUTRITIONIST VISITS 
| WASHINGTON—W. R. Muir, one 
of Britain’s experts in animal and 
| poultry nutrition, is currently study- 
| ing broiler production methods in the 
U.S. Mr. Muir is a former lecturer 
at Britain’s Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege and now is the head of the Bib- 
bey Research Station which is main- 
tained by a feed manufacturer. Mr. 
Muir is credited with a big part in 
the development of high energy feed 
for British poultry. 
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FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL FEED 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


A staff, with years of e e, qualified to 
ovide counsel and ana a the — of 


——- and business of all types—large and 


ORGANIZATION SALES & MERCHANDISING 
ADMINISTRATION PERSONNEL PLACEMENT 
PRODUCTION ADVERTISING & PROMOTION 
NUTRITION PERSONNEL TRAINING 


MARKET STUDIES FORMULATION 
COSTS — MARGINS — PROFITS 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


We can bring to your business unlimited knowledge, accumulated 
through the years, to help lower costs and build profits. 


Call or Write for a Personal Interview 


JAMES H. BURRELL & COMPANY, INC. 


3615 Olive Street Phone—JEfferson 5-0715 St. Louis 8, Mo. 


J. H. Burrell, Pres. 


MORE GRANITE LESS DUST 


\\ SUPREME 
\ 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, 
faster growth, lower feed costs. Your 
inquiries invited. 

Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Fine Aggregate Division 
RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


Send For Your Copy 
of “THE PRATER PROFIT STORY” 


PRATERMATIC 
SCREEN CHANGER 


Read about the actual field 
surveys among Custom 
Feed Mills which prove 
that ““There’s More Profit 
with PRATER”’. Learn 
about PRATER’S Custom 
engineering that helps 
you boost earnings and 
cut costs. Write for “The 


Prater Profit Story” today. 


JET AIR POWER 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
Chicago 50, Ill. 


(1537 55th Court 


| four general 


Nutrition Conference Held for 
Veterinarians at Peoria, Ill. 


PEORIA, ILL. -—— An address on 
medicated feed additives as stress 
combatants, and a comprehensive 
discussion of treating and preventing 
bloat were included in the program 
at the Nutrition Conference for Vet- 
erinarians at Peoria. 

Also, a discussion of dog food man- 
ufacturing was presented by Dr. Vic- 
tor Heiman, director of animal nutri- 
tion, Corn Products Co., New York. 
Dr. J. R. Allen, director of field ser- 
vice for McMillen Feed Mills, Deca- 
tur, Ind., talked about the veterinari- 
an’s changing role in animal produc- 
tion caused by the advent of new feed 
additives. 

In his talk on medicated feed addi- 
tives to combat stress, Dr. R. C. Klus- 
sendorf, director of veterinary medi- 
cal services of Commercial Solvents 
Corp., Terre Haute, Ind., said that 
from the point of view of the nutri- 
tionist, an important fact is that 
stress always results in increased cell 
activity—in every organ, gland and 
tissue of the body, and that added cell 
activity demands added nutrients for 
cell repair. 

He pointed out that cell repair re- 
quires vitamins, amino 2cids, miner- 
als and energy or calories, and said 
that this point is important to veter- 
inarians and nutritionists alike, “for 
it is the point at which most mis- 
understandings occur between the 
practicing veterinarian and the feed 
formulator or his representative.” 


Nutritional Imbalance 

He also pointed out that feed is 
compounded to provide the right 
amounts of a long list of ingredients 
to maintain maximum health and 
growth in the normal animal, but 
that the proportions are unbalanced 
as soon as the animal is subjected to 
any stress caused by genetic, man- 
agemental, disease or nutritional fac- 
tors, and that unfortunately an ani- 
mal under stress almost always eats 
less. He said that it is at this point 
the veterinarian’s job is to recognize 
stress symptoms and take corrective 
measures. 

The speaker listed the vitamins 
known to be involved in the imbal- 
ance or deficiency which frequently 
occurs as a result of stress. He said 
that amino acids, antibiotics, miner- 
als, hormones and enzymes are also 
involved, even though much confu- 
sion still exists regarding them. 


Bloat Control 

Dr. Roy E. Nichols, department of 
veterinary science, University of Wis- 
consin, classified the agents which 
have been and are being used to save 
animals endangered by bloat into 
groups: disinfectants 
surface active agents, 
the last 


and antiseptics, 
antibiotics and “general,” 


group including evacuating the gut. 

He said use of strong disinfectants 
in the rumen is often accompanied by 
long periods of recovery and delays 
in the return of the animals so treat- 
ed to profitable production. For this 
reason, this type of treatment should 
be saved for particularly stubborn 
cases—those which will not respond 
to less drastic treatments. 

The surface active agents, which 
function by altering the bubble sur- 
faces and thereby break the froth, 
include nearly all of the presently 
used commercially available remedies, 
the speaker said. 

He commented further that many 
of the commonly used feeds and sup- 
plements also possess the kind of 
froth-controlling action often needed 
to exploit the feeding of fresh young 
legumes or intensify grain feeding. 
“The oils, fats, fatty acids, lipids, al- 
cohols, etc., all possess surface-active 
properties of varying degrees and can 
be used for reducing froth. Some are 
highly digestible—others less so,” he 
said. 

“As one might expect, there are 
limitations to the effectiveness of 
those agents of this group which are 
foods theniselves, even if they are po- 
tent froth breakers.” 

Dr. Nichols said the antibiotics as 
therapeutic agents are not indicated 
for the immediate breaking of froth 
which is already present, but that 
their action is on organisms, and is 
not as rapid as strong disinfectants. 
They inhibit the production of more 
froth, and as is true with disinfect- 
ants, they may delay a return to nor- 
mal ruminal digestion. 


Bloat Prevention 


Dr. Nichols said bloat prevention 
can be accomplished by two general 
methods—medicinal or managemen- 
tal. He said that in the medicinal 
field, examination of over 250 com- 
pounds with surface activity resulted 
in finding that no single dosed agent 
remained active in the rumen for 
more than a few hours, regardless of 
the degree of solubility of the com- 
pound. The speaker said that on the 
other hand schemes of management 
which result in repeated intake of 
edible oils, particularly at feeding 
times, have resulted in far better suc- 
cess. 

Another preventive factor men- 
tioned is that experiences of many 
cattlemen support the belief that if 
suitable roughage is available and 
eaten, the danger of bloat is lessened, 
and that once cattlemen learn to rec- 
ognize when their fresh legumes will 
digest like roughages and when they 
digest like concentrates, cattlemen 
will be able to protect their animals 
by changing their rations to suit the 


POULTRY CLINIC—Shown are several of those who attended the recent 
annual Broiler and Poultry Management and Disease Control Clinic spon- 
sored by Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., Piqua, Ohio. They are (left to right): Dr. J. 
F. Long, Diagnostic Laboratory, Reynoldsburg, Ohio; George C. Gibson, gen- 
eral manager of Yieldmor; Dr. Leonard P. Bailey, Yieldmor; Dr. Ray C. 
Klussendorf, Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind.; Dr. A. R. Winter, 
chairman of the poultry science department, Ohio State University; Dr. 
C. A. Bottorf, American Cyanamid Co., Princeton, N.J., and Dr. Harry E. 
Goldstein, Diagnostic Laboratory, Reynoldsburg, Ohio. 
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Thomas B. Potter 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT — 
Thomas B. Potter has been named 
administrative assistant to W. Ward 
Jackson, vice president, sales, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. Mr. Potter 
returns to CSC after a two year as- 
signment as secretary and assistant 
treasurer of Northwest Nitro-Chem- 
icals, Ltd., a CSC Canadian affiliate 
organized in 1956. Mr. Potter has 
been associated with Commercial 
Solvents since 1925, when he joined 
the company at its Terre Haute, Ind., 
plant. Since that time, he has held a 
number of posts of increasing re- 
sponsibility. 


physical requirements of safe rough- 
age digestion. 

Dr. Heiman said that a dog’s abil- 
ity to utilize carbohydrates compares 
favorably with that of man, contrary 
to a popular belief otherwise, but that 
there is no specific requirement for 
carbohydrate as such in a dog diet. 
It is simply an alternate source 
of calories, just as it is in a human 
diet. However, for dogs starches must 
be properly processed to enhance di- 
gestion and avoid diarrhea. 

He mentioned that one of the pos- 
sible dangers of high-fat diets is that 
the reduced food intake, because of 
concentrated energy content, will 
cause imbalance of protein, minerals 
and vitamins. High fat levels in dog 
food need cause no concern where 
proper formulation technics are used. 

The speaker explained that the 
minimum protein requirement for 
dogs is generally about 20%. 

Dr. Heiman said that two minerals 
required in substantial amounts in 
dog food are calcium and phosphorus, 
and that it is important that the ra- 
tio of these two elements be kept in 
balance. 

Regarding vitamins, the speaker 
said that dog foods should be formu- 
lated with much wider nutritional 
safety factors than most other animal 
foods to allow for a longer storage 
life, and for the vitamin-destructive 
processing such as canning, toasting, 
drying, baking, extruding and pel- 
leting. 

Veterinarian’s Changing Role 

As a result of the introduction of 


antibiotics, arsenicals and other feed 
additives, the veterinarian must play 
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823 PERDIDO STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
PHONE JA 5-0618 


a somewhat different but still vital 
role in animal production, it was ex- 
plained by Dr. Allen. He said that the 
new feed additives have not produced 
a Utopia in disease prevention. 

“New diseases are being recognized 
and old ones that were formerly of 
little trouble have pushed themselves 
into the spotlight. We have seen mas- 
sive alterations of bacterial popula- 
tions as a result of the use of these 
bacteriostatic medicaments. Many 
have been advantageous to the farm- 
er, others may not have been so 
good,” he commented. 

The speaker went on to say that 
when the veterinarian is called out 
to see sick pigs or cattle, he will like- 
ly be examining livestock that are 
on low level antibiotics (or arsenicals 
in the case of swine), when the dis- 
ease outbreak has overridden these 
medications either due to too low a 
level being present or a lack of sensi- 
tivity to the medication being used. 

“It behooves the practicing veter- 
inarian to know what is being used 
and at what level. This knowledge 


may 


ther 


ve 


help him decide the course of 


ipy to use. In many cases, the 


wisely used 
determine the 
bilit rganism in ques- 

irious antibiotics,” Dr. Allen 


has very 
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McCarthy Bros. Forms 
Supply Company 


MINNEAPOLIS—McCarthy Bros. 
Co. has announced the formation of 
Macko Co., a grain elevator supply 
operation. 

According to the announcement, 
Macko Co. will supply the necessary 
products for the day-to-day opera- 
tion of the country elevator. Included 
among the products the company will 
handle are grain testing equipment, 
fumigants, rodenticides and other al- 
lied products, plus new products as 
they appear. 

The new firm will utilize McCarthy 
Bros. Co.’s field men and the head- 
quarters will be at the Minneapolis 
office of McCarthy Bros. 

Officers include O. C. Snell, mana- 
ger; C. H. McCarthy, president; T. 
G. McCarthy, II, vice president, and 
C. F. Bohn, secretary. 

Offices will be maintained in Du- 
luth and Marshall, Minn., Aberdeen, 
S.D., and Bismarck, N.D. 
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NOPCO CHEMICAL 
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Size of Poultry Units 


Various yardsticks have been ap- 
plied from time to time with regard 
to the most efficient size desirable 
for a poultry enterprise. 

Many factors affect the decision, 
but Dr. Arthur T. Ringrose, a poul- 
try specialist at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, gives these “dimensions”: 
When poultry is to be one of the 


Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


main farm enterprises to take from 
one fourth to one half the labor of 
one man, the minimum-sized unit 
should be either 10,000 broilers (in 
each of four flocks a year); or 1,090 
layers or breeders plus the raising 
of replacements; or 2,000 turkeys 
(roasters, one flock a year, or broiler 
turkeys, at two or more flocks an- 
nually). 

If the poultry business is to be 


full time for the labor of one man, 
the minimum-sized unit should be, 
according to Dr. Ringrose: 30,000 
broilers (in each of four flocks a 
year); or 4,000 layers plus the raising 
of replacements; or 5,000 turkeys 
(one flock of roasters, or two or more 
flocks of broilers a year). 

The specialist adds that the part- 
time pouitryman may find it neces- 


Less than one man-hour of labor for a ton of feed 
with RICHARDSON SELECT-O-WEIGH 


THAT's the production record reported 
by a large western feed mill after 
installation of a Richardson Select-O- 
Weigh autornatic proportioning sys- 
tem. Batching, formulating, compound- 
ing and blending are controlled from 
one centrally-located control panel. 
Only one operator is required . .. little 
special training is needed. 

Select-O-Weigh Feed Production will 
provide you with increased production 
and at the same time lower your labor 
costs—give you a more uniform, better 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


quality product—and substantially im- 
prove your plant housekeeping. Your 
customer will know his feed is pre- 
pared with the most modern and accu- 
rate means available. And, with a 
Richardson Select-O-Weigh automatic 
proportioning system, you can pro- 
gram gates, feeders, scales, mixers, and 
other equipment in proper sequence. 
In both small as well as large mills, 
Richardson automatic equipment pro- 
vides the efficient, economical way to 
produce feeds. 


Richardson, the world’s foremost man- 
ufacturer of automatic weighing and 
proportioning equipment, will custom- 
engineer a complete Select-O-Weigh 
system for your mill. Service is always 
available from Richardson’s nation- 
wide network of facilities—within 24 
hours, if needed. For complete infor- 
mation, write today. 


Richardson Scales conform to U. S. 
Weights and Measures H-44 for your 
protection. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY e CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Also manufactured in Europe to U.S. standards 
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sary to increase the size of his oper- 
ation for improved efficiency. 


Swine Influenza Risks 


Death losses from swine influenza 
are usually low, but loss of weight 
and retarded rate of gain can run 
up quite a bill, Kansas State College 
veterinarians point out. 

The disease has a sudden onset and 
spreads rapidly throughout the herd. 
Infected hogs go off feed, appear 
listless, run a high fever and show 
pain and muscular weakness. Usually 
a cough develops and a slight dis- 
charge from the nose is evident. 

Best solution to the problem is 
well-bedded housing, free from 
drafts, along with early medication 
for the infected hogs. 


Colostrum Feed Value 


Many dairymen are freezing sur- 
plus colostrum milk for both emer- 
gency use and for extended use in 
feeding small calves beyond the usual 
few days after they are born. 

Two researchers at Ohio State Uni- 


| versity followed the plan of using all 


the colostrum from newly-freshened 
cows in their 70-cow herd. They sold 
4,000 Ib. more milk in one year by 
changing to this calf feeding plan. 
In addition, they report, their calves 
made greater weight gains. The feed- 
ing of colostrum did not cause scours 
and, in fact, feeding it to calves that 
were already scouring brought good 
results. 

The colostrum miik can be fed 
straight or mixed with other milk 
for calves older than a few days. Care 
must be taken not to overfeed it, 
however, as this may cause digestive 
upset, say the Ohio State research- 
ers. 


Canadian Livestock 


Exports Reported 


OTTAWA — Exports of Canadian 
livestock to the U.S. between Jan. 1 
and Nov. 22 (with comparative totals 
for 1957 in parentheses) were: Feed- 
er cattle, 411,514 (141,818); dairy and 
purebred cattle, 41,763 (34,295); 
calves, 15,512 (11,673); hogs, 5,492 
(557), and sheep and lambs, 33,818 
(13,437). 


Exports of dressed beef to all coun- 
tries to Nov. 22 totaled 51,250,545 Ib., 
an increase of 45% compared to the 


FEEDS 
SAVE WAY FEED MILLS 


CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA 
Branch Locctions: 
BROKEN ARROW, OKLAHOMA «¢ HICO, TEXAS 
PILOT POINT, TEXAS « FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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sources, your salesmen and dealers should 
tion from different directions and proved gain more respect and believability from 
the same point...Stilbosol belongs in fin— cattle feeders for your total cattle feed 
supplement story. (Reprints of these 


These two studies approached the same ques-— 


ishing rations all the time. Armed with 


facts like these from accepted, unbiased feeding results are available upon request. ) 


College evidence supports 
full-time Stilbosol feeding 


Cattle feeding results at Kansas State and lowa 
State show how full-time use of Stilbosol boosts 
gains steadily throughout finishing period. 


5.3% 
EXTRA GAIN 


STILBOSOL 
FOR 56 DAYS 


12.9% 
EXTRA GAIN 


STILBOSOL 
FOR 100 DAYS 


Daily gain. . .2.77 Ibs. 
Gain cost. . $20.92 cwt. 
Dressing % ....64.43 


Daily gain. . .2.97 Ibs. 
Gain cost. . $20.23 ewt. 
Dressing % ....64.76 


Kansas State College fed one group of 75 steers a Stilbos: lays. A comparable group of 
73 steers received the same ration, but Stilbosol was disconti: r 56 days. Extra daily gains averaged 
12.9% for the group fed Stilbosol full time. Those cut off Sti 56 days gained 5.3% more than a 
control check group which was fed the same ration but without Stilbosol. 


14.66% 
EXTRA GAIN 


FIRST 
HALF 


14.0% 
EXTRA GAIN 


SECOND 
HALF 


work for you. 


The gain stimulation due to Stilbosol was al- 
most equal in each half of the feeding period. 
When Stilbosol isn't in the ration, it can’t 


lowa State College analyzed six experiments to see what di! here was, if any, in gains made be- 
cause of Stilbosol during the first half of the feeding period Extra daily gains due to 
Stilbosol were 14.66% in the first half, 14.0% in the second than 3$ of a percent difference. 


While these two studies checked the value of full-time Stilbosol feed- ( 7 r 
ing from entirely different directions... they reac the same basic 

conclusion. The Iowa State study shows that Stilboso! works for extra (} 5 (} 
gains every day it is fed. ‘The Kansas State test shows that extra gains do 


not continue if Stilbosol is removed from the ration. Both show that ex- 


tra gains due to Stilbosol are consistent and steady. Bx w that it pays 


to feed supplements with Stilbosol during the enti: shing period. 


MAKERS OF HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 


(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 


Procaine-Penicillin-G * Vitamin B-12 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY :AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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30°, corn distillers grains 


PRODUCED AND 
AVAILABLE EVERY 
WEEK OF THE YEAR 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA Telephone AMberst 3-1321 TWX495 


ow Primary Fermentation Products 
Riboflavia —Vitomin B-12 — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
anD PEASIZE CAKE 


439, PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 


AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the 
year from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


P. O. Box 53 Phone 23391 


(@ 
Sess 


VITAMIN 


the 
MOST STABLE 


VITAMIN 


you can use! 


The Ray Ewing Company, Pasadena, California 


Conference; 


Convention 
Calendar 


Jan. 31 — Connecticut Regional 
Swine Producers Day; University of 
Connecticut, Storrs; Donald M. Kins- 
man, Animal Husbandry Dept. 


Feb. 4—VTIllinois Feed Nutrition 
Illini Union Ballroom, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; chm., 
Dr. Harold H. Draper, Animal Science 
Dept. 

Oct. 14-15—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 


| Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment 


Station Blidg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 
1959 


Jan. 5-6— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas; chm., Dr. Tom 
Avery, Poultry Department. 

Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers Clinic, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, 
Mich.; chm., Earl H. Brown. 

Jan. 6-8—National Turkey Federa- 
tion Convention and Exposition; Vet- 


_ erans Auditorium, Des Moines, Iowa; 


sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. 


| Morris, TL 


| Assn.; Hotel Broadview, 


Jan. 9-10— Kansas Seed Dealers 
Wichita; 


sec., O. E. Case, 609 Wiley Bidg., 


| Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Jan. 11-18—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis; sec., W. D. Fleming, 112 Grain 
Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 18-20—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 20—Nevada Feed Conference; 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Jan. 20-21—North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Convention; Elks Club, 
Fargo, N.D.; chm., B. J. Duke, North 
Dakota Poultry Improvement Board, 
Bismarck, N.D. 

Jan. 22-24—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Hotel, Al- 
buquerque; sec., Parley Jensen, Box 
616, Albuquerque, N.M. 

dan. 26-28 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Jan. 27-28—Agricultural Industries 
Forum; University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; Harold G. Halcrow, Agricul- 
tural Economics Department. 

Jan. 28-30—American Dehydrators 
Assn., Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Hous- 
ton; exec. vice pres., Joseph Chris- 
man, Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

Jan. 29-30—Oregon Animal Indus- 
try Conference; Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis; sponsored by Oregon 
State College and Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; sec., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 31—Regional Swine Producers 
Day; Ratcliffe Hicks Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Feb. 6-7—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., A. E. Eisenmenger, 2200 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Feb. 9-10—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont.; chm., Dr. O. O. 
Thomas, Animal Industry Dept. 


Feb. 11-12 — Feed Mill Production 
School; Leopold Hotel, Bellingham, 
Wash.; sponsored by Washington 
State Feed Assn.; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 
814 Second Avenue Bidg., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Feb. 12-13—Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn. Nutrition 
Conference; Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo; sec., Dr. Lawrence Mor- 
ris, Brigham Young University, Pro- 
vo, Utah. 


Feb. 12-18 — Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Avenue Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 13-15—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries’ Fact Finding 
Conference; Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries, 59 E. Madi- 
son, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Feb. 16-18—Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation of Minnesota; Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., Lloyd 
A. Nelson, Lumber Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 


Feb. 16-18—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., annual convention, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
executive vice president, Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 West Ninth St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Feb. 22-24—Colorado Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Olaf Erick- 
son, 714 Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 23-26 — Colorado Livestock 
Days; Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo.; chm., Dr. Lamar Esp- 
lin. 

Feb. 24-25—Virginia Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va.; cochm., Wm. G. 
Ritchie, J. S. Ritchie & Sons, Peters- 
burg, Va., and Paul M. Reaves, pro- 
fessor Dairy Science, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 26—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Animal Sciences 
Laboratory, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIL; sec., S. F. Ridlen, Poul- 
try Extension Specialist. 

March 1-8—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 710 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

March 19-20—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Association; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland; sec., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 19-20—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. Richard D. 
Creek, Poultry Husbandry Depart- 
ment, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

March 25—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 Enquir- 
er Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

April 2-4—Pacific Dairy & Poultry 
Assn.; Coronado, Cal.; sec., Carl E. 
Nall, 1804 E. 7th St., Los Angeles. 

April 12-15—National Fisheries In- 
stitute; Hotel Commodore, New York 
City; asst. gen. mgr., Mal Xavier, 
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Producers 
Building, 
Alfred 
Place, 

Oct. 
ence; Texas 
Station; chm., 
partment of Poultry Science. 


Oct. 14 — Animal 
search Council; 
Washington, D.C.; sec., 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 
Richmond St., Chicago $2, Ill. 

Oct. 20-21—Virginia State 
Federation; Hotel 


Exposition; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Van Wagenen, 
Trenton 8, NJ. 


sec., 


Richmond, Va.; sec., 


1614 20th St. N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 

April 8—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Da- 
vid D. Jackson, extension poultryman, 
Purdue University. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Superintendents; Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean M. 
Clark, 1120 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Tl. 

April 23-25 — Joint Convention, 
Texas dealer and manufacturer 
groups; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; Tex- 
as Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., sec., 
Ben M. Ferguson, 614 Meacham Bldg., 
Ft. Worth; Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., sec., Ben E. Schmitt, 3421 
Park Ridge Bivd., Ft. Worth. 

April 30-May 2—Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 8-10—Grain Processing Ma 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Chica- 
go; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 11-18—American Feed Manv- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show; Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago; sec., W. T. 
Diamond, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago 4, TL 

May 15-16—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Seed Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; sec., D. A. Meiners- 
hagen, Higginsviile, Mo. 

June 7-9—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bidg., 
apolis, Ind. 

June 7-9— Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Pocano Manor Inn, 
Pocano Manor, Pa.; sec., Austin W. 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 8-10—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Birmingham; exec. sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 


June 9-10—Association of South- | § 


ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Velda Rose Motel, 
Springs, Ark.; sec., Bruce Pound- 


Indian- 


Hot | 


stone, Agricultural Experiment Sta- | 


tion, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

July 10-14— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, 


Which grain dryor 


is factory 
assembled : 


ARID-AIRE 


you can 


RENT iT / 


Daycom, Inc. 
Flour Exchange @ Minneapolis 


Ga.; sec., Will L. Kinard, 3240 Peach- 


tree Rd. Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Sept. 13-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for bandry 
directors, committees and members), Ithaca, 


615 E, Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Nov. 12-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
Dept., Cornell University, 

N.Y. 


Minneapolis; exec. v. pres., Alvin E. 


Oliver, 400 Folger Bidg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 
Oct. 6-8 — Northeastern Poultry 


Farm Show 


10 Rutgers 


7-9—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
A&M College, College 
Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 


Nutrition Re- 
Shoreham Hotel, 
Irwin Olcott, 
4800 8. 


Poultry 
John Marshall, 
J. Paul Williams, 
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USDA Revises Sheep, 
Lamb Grade Standards 


WASHINGTON—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an amendment to the official stand- 
ards for grades of slaughter lambs 
and sheep. 

The revisions correspond to 
changes made in the standards for 
grades of lamb, yearling mutton, and 
mutton carcasses on Feb. 11, 1957. 
Those changes lowered quality re- 
quirements for prime and choice 
grades, particularly for older lambs, 
and reduced the range of quality in- 
cluded in the good grade. 

Other changes were made to fa- 
cilitate interpretation and applica- 
tion of the standards. 

The revised standards for grades 
of slaughter lambs and sheep are 
scheduled to be published in the Dec 
5 Federal Register. They will become 
effective Jan. 5, 1959. 


made 


TEST MARCC! 


in Agriculture 


ahead 


Here’s what Marcol B-75 will do for YOU: 


Lower feed manufacturing costs . . 


than tallow .. 


quent maintenance. 


e Puts a “shine” on your feed . . . improving the appearance 
and making it palatable to broilers. 


@ Enh 


» Has more digestibility than animal fats . . . will not deteriorate 


or become rancid. 


of the broiler feed market with Marcol 
5 is more efficient ... 
. positively will not carry over into the taste 


. stays liquid and handles like water at about 
32 F... requires no costly heating equipment . . . no subse- 


ances stability of Vitamin A in the feed . . . protects Caro- 


nates dust problems by penetrating feed particles. 


B-75 — SEE FOR YOURSELF! 
Wire or write today for wérking sample 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
20TH. AND NORTH GROVE 
P.O. BOX 8 * FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS e Phone MA 6-2803 


helps produce market 


. mixes three times faster 


. 

a q f 

4 

Th Oodern Miracle 

4 

\ ou'll be dollars 

j B-75. Marcol 
size broilers faste1 
of broiler meat. rf 
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Steady Sales, Sure Profits 


are yours when you stock and promote 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shell 


Pilot Brand is a best-seller for feed dealers coast- 


to-coast. Here’s why: 


Pilot Brand is an ideal eggshell 
poultry raisers get maximum 


material. 
production of 


stronger-shelied eggs. It's uniformly pure cal- 
clum carbonate, kiln-dried. Costs less per 
usable pound. Hens, chicks, turkeys, poults 


need it year ‘round. 


Powerful national advertising for -more than 
thirty years has constantly increased sales of 
Pilot Brand and assured profitable repeat busi- 


ness for dealers everywhere. 


Remember, there is no adequate substitute for 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shell. It’s a sure-fire business 


builder. 
Order from your distributor... 


or write to us 


Oyster Shell Products Company 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


OR 


Best SERVICE 


VITAMI 
: ALL TYPES — 
PLUS 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER 


ON 


NS A&D 


ALL POTENCIES 


COMPANY 


Seruing the 
Geed Trade 
For Oucr 


20 Years 


Speakers Named for 
Veterinarian Meeting 


INDIANAPOLIS—Speakers have 
been named for the second annual 
Symposium on Therapeutic Nutrition 
to be held here Feb. 25 under the 
sponsorship of the Indiana Veteri- 
nary Medical Assn. in cooperation 
with Vita Vet Laboratories, Marion, 
Ind. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Damon Catron, animal nutritionist, 
Iowa State College, Ames; Dr. W. M. 
Beeson, animal nutritionist, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. W. 
M. MeMillen, nutritionist, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 
Ill., and other speakers from midwest 
colleges. 

Dr. James Carter, Elkhart, Ind., 
chairman of the nutrition committee 
of the Indiana Veterinary Medical 
Assn., will be in charge of the pro- 
gram. He said feed manufacturers are 
pleased with a program for thera- 
peutic nutrition because it does not 
attempt to replace feed bag nutri- 
tion nor does it conflict with it. It 
focuses attention on short time 
therapy to supplement feeds during 
periods of disease, exposure and 
stress conditions, he said. 

All practicing veterinarians from 
the Midwest are invited to attend. 


Lilly Releases Swine 


Erysipelas Vaccine 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — A new 
vaccine that gives longer and strong- 
er protection against swine erysipelas 
and erysipelas arthritis has been re- 
leased for use, according to an an- 
nouncement from Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

“The improved vaccine gives pigs 
complete immunity against erysipe- 
las for four months, and excellent 
protection for 6-9 months after vac- 
cination. This fully protects pigs when 
they are most susceptible to erysipe- 
las—up to market weight,” it was 
stated in the announcement. 

“The vaccine is the first known to 
give protection against crippling ar- 
thritis resulting from erysipelas in- 
fection. In tests to date, it has re- 
duced arthritis by about 80%. 

“Farmers who have seen erysipelas 
outbreaks are familiar with the swol- 
len joints and stunted, crippled pigs 
that often result. This crippling ac- 
counts for most of the loss which 
makes swine erysipelas second only 
to hog cholera in costliness to the 
farmer.” 

The new product is sold to veteri- 
narians under the trademark Dura- 
gen, and is a product of Corn States 
Laboratories, Inc., Omaha, Neb., a 
subsidiary of Eli Lilly. It is a modi- 
fied live culture of Erysipelothrix 
rhusiopathiae, the bacterial organism 
that causes erysipelas. 


New Mark Heard Mill 
Opens in Georgia 


CUMMING, GA.—The new Mark 
Heard Feed Mill opened recently in 
Cumming with a program and chick- 
en fry attended by more than 400 
poultrymen. 

The new mill replaces a smaller 
plant burned in March, 1958, and has 
been built with modern automatic 
equipment. Only two men are re- 
quired to operate it. Ralston Purina 
products are used. 

Equipment is designed to produce 
bulk and bagged feed both at the rate 
of 80 tons per eight-hour day. Facili- 
ties include storage for 8,400 bu. of 
grain and storage for 90 tons of con- 
centrates. The mill also has storage 
capacity for 80 tons of finished bulk 
feed. About 90% of the feed is taken 
out in bulk form. Mark Heard, Jr., 
said he is operating two bulk deliv- 
ery trucks, and has another ordered. 

Ralston Purina officials who par- 
ticipated in the program included 
Curt Severson and Dersey Guthrie, 
both of Atlanta, and Ralph Burt, Can- 
ton, Ga. 


She was going to have a baby, but 
she couldn’t decide just how to tell 
him. But when he told her they 
would celebrate their wedding anni- 
versary any way she wished, she 
thought she saw her chance. 

When he got home from the office 
she said: “Darling, I bought 3 tickets 
for the theater.” 

“Fine,” he answered, “but sweet- 
heart, there are only two of us.” 

“Oh, yes?” she replied. ‘That’s 
what you think!” 


Nearly every motorist is in the 
position of this applicant for a driv- 
er’s license. He wrote “No” to the 
question, “Have you ever been arrest- 
ed?” And then he was momentarily 
stumped by the question that fol- 
lowed immediately, “Why?” In a 
moment of truth he wrote down, “I 
just wasn’t caught.” 


A subscriber ta Dun & Bradstreet 
was baffled the other day when he 
received an envelope from the outfit 
with nothing in it. He phoned Dun & 
Bradstreet to ask what they had in 
mind. “How would we know,” said 
the young lady who answered his 
call, “if there was nothing in the 


envelope ?” 


A gentleman quarreled with his 
wife and moved out to a hotel. All 
day he brooded, but by dinner time 
he was hungry and sorry, so he called 
her. 

“Hello, Sarah. What are you mak- 
ing for dinner?” 

“Poison I’m making.” 

“So make only one portion. I’m not 
coming home.” 


¢ 


A northern farm hand went to 
work for a Texas rancher. There had 
been a long drouth, and every man 
on the ranch was hoping for rain. 
One day it started to sprinkle, and 
the farm hand, to show his delight, 
began to dance in the rain. 

“Hey, you,” shouted the ranch own- 
er, “come in out of the rain!” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it a bit,” called 
back the farm hand. 

“That isn’t the point,” insisted the 
rancher. “I want every drop of that 
water to fall on Texas.” 


BEFORE! they used to 


call me “runt” 

until | started 

on feeds with 
SUCRO-FLAVOR 


TRADEMARK 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3037 North Clark Street @ Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Constant Source of Supply 


A “Background” of vast forest reserves, 
basic pulp production and kraft paper 
manufacturing is behind every - 
Multiwall order serviced by Raymond. 
As a division of the Albemarle Paper 
Mfg. Co., Raymond provides 

Multiwall users with a dependable 
source of supply, assuring the prompt 
deliveries necessary to meet 

production schedules of today’s 
manufacturing lines. 


Special Problem? New Multiwall 
developments may be the answer. 
Write Raymond Bag Corporation, 
Research & Development Division, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


ge 
4 
- 
CYA 


BAG CORPORATION 4 
A division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. i > 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO+ RICHMOND, VA. = 
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DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


Feed Tonnage Shows 


Increase in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Increased 
sales of hog and poultry feeds during 
the month of October led to a 12% 
increase in total Alabama tonnage 
| over October, 1957, the Alabama State 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

The total tonnage sold in October 
was 102,371.63, compared with 91,- 
205.85 a year earlier. Poultry feeds, 
totaling 61,687 tons, made up more 
than half of the total. Hog feeds, 
though a small part (5,326 tons) of the 
total, were up 25% over the previous 


FLAX 


DULUTH 


* MILL FEEDS 
ALFALFA MEAL 


CALL or Sob Stuart tor | 


x LINSEED MEAL 
% SCREENINGS 


RELIANCE FEED CO. 


October. Poultry feeds were increased 
by about 20%. Other categories were 
about the same as the year earlier 
e:..cept for molasses, which had an in- 
crease from 1,689 tons in October, 
1957, to a total this October of 2,037. 


FEED FIRMS CHARTERED 
RICHMOND, VA.—The incorpora- 


{ 
SOYMEAL 


5S Dome 


327 &. Le Salle Chicago 4, ill 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
Phore HArrison 7-1528 


tion of two feed firms in Virginia 
has been announced. The Broadway 
(Va.) Feed & Supply Co., Inc., has 
been granted a charter for malt- 
ing, milling and manufacturing, and 
Terry’s Feed Mill & Farm Supplies, 
Inc., Laurel Forks, also has been 
granted a charter. 


MOBILE 


LARGER CAPACITY 
3-ton mixing capacity, 


Champion's large, 2- to 
with fast and accurate 
grinding action, will process a high tonnage of 
top-quality feeds at a lower cost per ton than 
units of smaller volume. 


LABOR-SAVING FEATURES More than two 
tons of bagged concentrates can be hauled on the 
large platform next to the mixer, thus saving 
extra truck and man-hour expense. And with 
Champion’s new sheller arrangement, ear corn 
and grain are conveniently fed by the same 
feeder which feeds the hammermill unit—saving 
the expense of an auxiliary feeder. A simple 
control valve in the feeder-head diverts the ear 


2109 COMO AVE. SOUTHEAST 


CHAMPION 


MILL 


EQUIPMENT 


Process More Tonnage... At Lower Cost Per Ton 


corn into the sheller or into the miil unit as 
desired. 


DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE Champions 
are built to provide dependable, faster and more 
complete, on-the-farm service—day after day. 
You're assured more for your money, too, be- 
cause Champion leadership, with more than 29 
years’ manufacturing experience, brings you this 
quality-built unit at the industry’s most fair and 
honest price. 


CHAMPIONS ARE BUILT TO BUILD YOUR 
BUSINESS—with larger capacity, labor-saving 
features, and dependable performance. Write for 
Bulletin 823 today. 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


° MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Inquiries Made 
Public in Advance 


By Census Bureau 


WASHINGTON — Inquiries to be 
made of the nation’s manufacturing 
companies in the 1958 census of man- 
ufactures were made public recently 
by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. The ad- 
vance publication of the types of 
questions in the various reporting 
forms is of special interest to com- 
pany officials and accountants who 
will be responsible for compiling sta- 
tistical information needed to supply 
the answers for their companies. 

The census of manufactures will 
be conducted early in 1959, covering 
operations of manufacturing com- 
panies during calendar year 1958. Re- 
port forms will be mailed next Janu- 
ary to an estimated 285,000 firms 
which employed paid personnel dur- 
ing all or part of 1958. The com- 
pleted forms will be returnable 
within 30 days after receipt by the 
respondent companies. Where cir- 
cumstances make compliance with 
this time limitation impracticable, 
however, additional time may be 
granted in which to return the com- 
pleted forms to the Census Bureau. 
No forms will be mailed to com- 
panies which had no paid workers 
in 1958. 

Because of the wide variations in 
manufacturing activity, with more 
than 450 different industries repre- 
sented, the census bureau has pre- 
pared over 200 report forms for the 
census of manufactures. The products 
made and materials used sections of 
each form are tailored to fit a specific 
industry or closely related industries. 
For the very small companies there 


will be 21 “short” forms—question- 
naires containing fewer questions 
than the “long” forms. 


Common Questions 

Common to each of the report 
forms will be such standard inquiries 
as are applicable to plant identifica- 
tion and location; company affiliation 
and ownership; employment and pay- 
rolls; man-hours of production work- 
ers; cost of materials; inventories at 
beginning and end of year; capital 
expenditures; electric energy used 
and fuel consumed; quantity and 
value of selected materials used; 
quantity and value of products ship- 


ped. 
Sample surveys, on a company 
basis, covering channels of distribu- 


tion for manufactured products ard 
expenditures for research and devel- 
opment also are being conducted for 
the year 1958. 


tion. . Milling 
‘Storage, Grain 


722 Flour Exchange - 15, Minn 


VITAMIN 
PRECISION BUILT - 


VITAMINS, 


fOR 
PRECISION” NEEDS! SE 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


808 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Tl. 
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Monsanto introduces 


the first 
truly non-caking 


ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer 


Now, for the first time since the development of solid  « 
prilled ammonium nitrate fertilizer, you and dealers every- 
where may offer customers an ammonium nitrate that 
ends complaints and costly returns due to caking. It’s 
Monsanto’s new LION E-2 ammonium nitrate. 


Developed and tested under all extremes of storage condi- 

tions by Monsanto farm researchers, amazing LION E-2 , 
surpassed all expectations for non-caking, non-powdering 
performance. There is nothing like it on the market for _, 
dependable, trouble-free storage. It means much greater , 


For more information contact Monsc 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY Inorganic 


in handling for both the dealer and the farmer. 
LION E-2 ammonium nitrate is available this month. 
in exclusive, premium quality ammonium nitrate ferti- 
yet LION E-2 will cost no more than ordinary am- 


um nitrate fertilizers. 


combination of premium product performance at ordi- 


ammonium nitrate prices will make LION E-2 the 
wanted ammonium nitrate in America. LION E-2 


ides the same sales advantage as offering a high octane, 


ve-packed gasoline for the price of ‘‘regular.”’ 


nce. Write, wire or call: 


Division « St. Louis 24, Missouri 
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ROADSIDE DISPLAY AREA—Marion (Iowa) Feed Center has found that 
its mass display of hog feeders shown here attracts attention from passing 
motorists. Located on a highway leading into a larger city, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, owners of the Marion firm said the display has led to sales. 


Medium-Sized Firm 
Outlines Uses for 


Fork Lift Trucks 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


How a medium-sized feed dealer 
can lower handling costs is illustrat- 
ed by the Marion (Iowa) Feed Cen- 
ter, which has found that a fork 
lift truck is an effiicient tool for 
general feed handling. 

The firm is a retail outlet for its 
own King Castle Molasses Mineral 
Feed and it also retails Kent Feeds. 
There are many small customers 
who buy from one to five bags at a 
time. This kind of handling does not 
call for a fork lift truck. 

But a fork lift truck is used to 
bring a pallet load of bagged feed 


. 
EASIER HANDLING—The 
(Iowa) Feed Center has found uses 
for a fork lift truck in its medium- 
Sized retail feed outlet. Here the 
truck is used for stacking the firm’s 
mineral feed for each loading. It is 
also handy in the warehouse, where 
the firm makes its own pallets and 
piles feed to the ceiling. 


Marion 


to a truck on the loading platform 
for the customer making a big pur- 
chase. It is also used to bring bagged 
feed from a car on a railroad siding 
into the warehouse and for stacking 
the feed on pallets right up to the 
ceiling. 

When feed and other supplies do 
not come in pallet forms in the rail- 
road car, the Marion Feed Center 
employees stack it on their own 
pallets and then use the fork lift 
truck to bring it into the warehouse. 
Again space is saved by stacking the 
feed almost to the ceiling. 

Often the firm pre-sells a carload 
or part of a carload of feed. The 
farmer gets a $2 ton discount if he 
hauls it himself, plus 2% for cash 
and another $1 per ton if he takes 
it out of the car himself. 

By using the fork lift, the Marion 
Feed Center management can un- 
load a car quickly, taking whatever 
bags out that customers do not haul 
themselves. This reduces the amount 


of time the car is parked on the 


| Clyde Castle, Francis Fornell 


siding. 
Marion Feed Center is owned by 
and 


| Paul Fornell. The firm has six em- 


ployees. The firm does not grind or 


; mix for customers, but makes min- 
| eral feed in a separate building. For 


mineral feed making the firm has a 
two-ton Marion mixer, a Richard- 
son scale and sacker and other equip- 
ment. For its mineral feed the firm 
has dealers in Iowa, Minnesota and 
Nebraska. 

The firm makes excellent use of 
roadside display space to attract at- 
tention of customers. A large dis- 
play of metal hog feeders is kept 
there most months of the year. Farm- 
ers traveling to and from Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, see the display and many 
of them drop in and buy. 


awa LABORATORY 
rounoanon} SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
= BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral! 
determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 


Write for price schedule 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-N @ Madison!, Wis. 
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Dairy Cows Do 
Well on High 


Moisture Corn 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Dairy 
cows go for and do well on high 
moisture corn if it is not too wet, 
according to Dr. Charles Lassiter, 
dairy scientist at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

He announced the conclusion on 
the basis of a year of testing in 
which he compared dried corn and 
wet corn containing varying 
amounts of moisture in the form 
of ground shelled corn, shelled whole 
corn and ground ear corn. The high 
moisture corn was stored in a con- 
ventional upright concrete-stave silo 
and was sealed on top with a sheet 
of plastic. 

In noting results, Dr. Lassiter re- 
ported that butterfat production of 
the cows in the groups stayed about 
the same. Milk production, however, 
did vary and cows fed the corn con- 
taining the most moisture dropped 
the most in production, he said. 


During the 112-day feeding trial, | 


milk production for the cows on 
dried corn declined 29% and cows 
on ground shelled corn which con- 
tained 26% moisture went down only 
24% in milk production. The group 
on ground shelled corn containing 
40% moisture dropped 46% in milk 
production and the cows on ground 
ear corn declined 36% in milk pro- 
duction. 

“As of now,” Dr. Lassiter said, “it 
looks like a moisture content of 
between 25 and 35% appears to be 
about the best for feeding to dairy 
cows.” 

The researcher also checked to see 
how much of the high moisture corn 
passed through the cows without be- 
ing digested. Almost none of the 
whole shelled corn passed. If pass- 
age data holds up under additional 
testing, he said, it may mean that 
high-moisture corn won't have to be 
ground and farmers would be able 
to pocket the grinding charges 

Cows got the best batches of wet 
corn in winter and heat of the sum- 
mer. They ate it without hesitation, 
he said. 

A second test is under way this 


year. Scientists are checking ear | 


corn put up at the same moisture 
content and will compare it with 
shelled corn. 

If feeding trials with high moisture 
corn continue to look good, Dr. J. S. 


Boyd, agricultural engineer, said he | 


thinks farmers may be on the edge 
of a new corn-handling era. Corn 
could be picked earlier which would 
cut field losses. Storage costs could 
be slashed and the crop could be 


handled completely with machines, he 


said. 


STORAGE TANKS ADDED 


OMAHA—Work is under way on | 


four steel storage tanks which will 
double the capacity of the Norris 
Grain Co. to 1.6 million bushels. A 
building permit for $178,200 has been 
issued to the K. C. Millwright Co. 
Kansas City. Each tank will have a 
diameter of 70 ft. and stand 55 ft. 
6 in. tall. 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 


Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 | 


WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Mid-South Association 
Adds New Members 


MEMPHIS — The Mid-South Soy- 
bean & Grain Shippers Assn. has an- 
nounced new members of the group. 

They are Payne Gin & Elevator Co. | 
of Harrisburg, Ark.; Bogard Grain 
& Seed Co., Stuttgart, Ark.; B. C. | 
Christopher & Co., Kansas City; Bald 
Knob (Ark.) Grainery; Hargrave Ele- 
vator Co., Rector, Ark.; Mc Gehee 
(Ark.) Rice & Grain Storage; Bove- 
ing Brothers Cotton Co., Poplar Bluff, 
Ark.; Trailback Plantation, Essex, 
Mo.; Dyer County Grain Co., Dyers- 


burg, Tenn.; Malden (Mo.) Grain Co.; 
Black Elevator, Dewitt, Ark.; Lafay- 
ette Elevator Co., Lexington, Mo.; 
Keenan Elevator, Dardanelle, Ark.; 
Hilliard Grain Co., Ozark, Ark.; Rob- 
ert Craft & Son, Proctor, Ark.; R. H. 
Jordan, manager, Public Grain Eleva- 
tor, New Orleans. 


about 
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BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. © 


The Mill to use 


Four electrically operated, push - button 
control screen changes—without stopping 
the mill. (Screens can also be changed 
manually at the mill or from any desired 
above-floor location.) 


Separate motor-driven fan—all the power 
of the mill motor goes into grinding. 


to Make Money | 
by providing products and service 
that win and keep customers 


MATIC 


with instant electrical (or manually operated) 
remote control screen change 


Suspension grinding holds stock in contact 
with hammers by weight of the stock itself 
—giving a cooler, more uniform grind. 


Precision engineering and built-up bolted 
construction for smoother operation, easy 
access to all areas, simpler replacement 
of parts. 


TEXTURE GRIND 


Right rear view, showing screen a 


Horsepower for horsepower, screen 


for screen, Jay Bee mills are unex- 


celled for their consistently uniform 


texture of grind. 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. F., Franklin, Tenn. 


Cae Please tell me all about: [| 


the Jay Bee Model SM Hammermill. 


| Your complete mill installation service. 


treet or Box 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Tyler, Texas=eRr 


4 


PYM BDA 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted fer 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: i5¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
eare of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified Ads 


Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 


Dis- 


um rate of $10.50 per column 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED | 


EXCELLENT SIDELINE OR FULL TIME 
item for salesman selling to feed, grain 
farm equipment dealer and farmers. Lib 
eral mmissions Replies will be held 
confidential Write Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc St. Louis 8 Mo | 

OPENING — ARIZONA GRAIN HOUSE- | 
man, 30-35 age bracket. Assistant to gen- 
eral manager. Experienced in grain stor- | 
age and marketing. Knowledge fertilizer 
anc nsecticide business helpful Co-op | 
bac Kkgreund accepta Reply Ad No. | 
4373, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn | 


SALESMEN WANTED—MEN CALLING ON 
feed dealers and elevators to carry well- 


established calf replacer as side 
line. Top imissions for se right men 
Severa! est sblished territories open. Write | 
Box 6020, Minnehaha Stat t on, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn 
FEED SU PPLEMENTS SALES REPRE- 


sentati College training an e knowledge 

of nutri tion and formulation essential 

Travel. Salary and commission plus ex- 

penses Territory utheastern states 

Contact Feed Supplements Department, 
Borden Co 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. ¥ | 

HELP W ee — PROGRESSIVE AND 

fee processor desires high 

seman or m facturers agent 

n of f i ngredients to 

n Southeast. We would prefer 

who " 1 be carrying tems 

t mill in addition to 

ellent commission basis. Address 

i72, Feedstuffs, Minneapoli s 40 

Minn 

PRODUCTION MANAGER NEEDED FOR 

midwestern lumber prefabrication plant 

Man selected must know how to handle 

men, know umber and al ma ials 

and know production methods. Your let- 

ter should contain personal data, salary 

request, education, business resume ref 

erences and a recent photo. Address Ad 

No 4350, PFeedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

Minn. 


FEED MILL 
ENGINEER 


Have five old, four new, and plans to 
build more mills, need man who will 
engineer efficient feed production by 
planning improved and original mo- 
chinery and age layout and super- 
vising installotion. Offer satisfying work 
reletloaship on staff of production man- 
= who considers, credits and boosts 
ideas and effective work of associates. 
Ofter development opportunity in 
steadily growing organization with sol- | 
idly based security. Starting compensa- 
tien as attractive as your qualifications 


and records. H. A. MacCord, Vice | 
President-Production, C ative Mills, 
inc., 2101 E. Fort Ave., Itimore, Md. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


MANAGE TAIL, MATURE, AGRICUL- 
tural «ce ge graduate detail minded. | 
Can han rds redit, pu chasing, | 
selling, production, pé nnel. Experienced 
at all managerial levels. Address Ad No 
4368, Feedatuffs Minneap lis 40, Minn 

MATI RE, at AL IFIED TE RRITORY | MAN- | 
age r ps s related feed item 
Car sales—Indiana, Michigan 
See re opr tunity Good refer- 
ences, Address Ad No. 4354, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 

ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION, — UL- 
tural ollege graduate ixperienced in 
buying selling per nr trar tation, 
invento * t, gra ve g. of 
fice and reta manag Go« rsa- 
til man for jun business Ad 
dress Ad No 4369 Feedstuffs Minne 
ape 40, Minr 


positior feed ied ..nes 

plar anager duction d 

eral nager. Offers Llue 

organi: seening r prover 
rating costs and f ncies | 
in ganization stru i pro | 
ment Record includes iny savings, no | 
tably labor. Address Ad No. 4361, Feed- | 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 

ENERGY EXPERIENCE. 


ENTHUSIASM - 
xe ‘ master's degree in 
:dmin 


ng at 


Young feed 
agriculture 


merchandis 


istration SALES 


Grinding, mixing and shelling equipment. 
Ad No. 4356, 
Minn. 


Address 
apolis 40, 


Feedstuffs, Minne- 


and farm ievel. Recent management of 
new business from initial construction to 
million dollar volume neluding develop | 
ment of integrated feeding programs. | 
‘ speaker. Willing _to re- | 
on af Southwest or | 
Addres Ad No. 4371, Feedstuffs, Minne- | 
apolis 40, Minn 
| 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
GOOD ELEVATOR, FEED AND COAL 
business located in excellent diversified 
farming area in southern Minnesota | 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


MONITOR 5C COMPOUND WAREHOUSE 


separator. Puritan molasses mixer. My- 
ers & Clark, Ashland, Ky. 
WANTED—USED PELLET MILL. ROB- 
nett’s Egg Farm, 2507 54th, Lubbock, 
Texas 
ALL KINDS OF GOOD AA 
processing machinery. E. & Co., 


Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 

WANTED To BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 

MACHINERY 


City, Mo 
FOR SALE 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jeffreson City, Mo. 


FOR 


ardson Scales; 


SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 57¢. Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-clase throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WENGER HORIZONTAL PELLET COOL- 
er with variable speed drive and fan. 
Ray L. Jones, Box 326, Benton, Ill. 


100 H.P. BLUE STREAK HAMMERMILL, 
direct connected with controls, magnet 
and collector. Ray L. Jones, Box 326, 
Benton, Ill 


FOR SAL E—1956 DAFFIN MOBILE FEED 
mill on ton Chevrolet. Excellent con- 


lition eed to sell. Yorktown Grain 
Corp., Yorktown, Ind. 

REC D AND ARANTEED— 
se loading bulk feed delivery bodies. 
ruck unted. Reconditioned our 

it atrick & Co., Feed- 
master alk Fee ind Grain Systems, 
CY 1-2435. 


NEW OMEGA, MODEL 


sk feeder. Also two used 
Haan W ildron 24 inch, model 102 feed 
blenders. In xeellent condition. Address 
Ad No. 4365, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 
BAUER BROS. ATTRITION MILL 
with (2) 50 H.P. motors, complete with 
controls 15 H.P. blower unit and col- 
le« good shape. $1,650. Quad States 
Equip men Co. P.O. Box 2508, South 
Des Moines 15, lowa. 


PNEUMAT aC BULK TRAILER WITH 1,000 


cu t. (20 tons) capacity—8 bins—like 

new conditi on. Manufactured by Dorsey. 

Also, 32’ bag or bulk tandem trailer with 

air unloading system. Like new condition. 

Address Aa No. 4314, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 

EQUIPMENT FOR SALE BY UNC LE 

4 s. Good condition: 17 Mer- 

eders type C, 25 Ib. to 400 Ib. per 

*. Gump old style bag set- 


tlers (Vibrox); one No. 37061 Richardson 
air-electric bag settler; one No. 3000 S. 
Howes horizontal mixer with 10 H.P. 
220/440 volt dust-proof motor with all 
electric control; one model E-50 Rich- 
ardson bagging scale with manual bag 
clamp; one model No. 2 Eureka knife 
grinder; one No. 8A Richmond Gyro Whip 
sifter; one No. 5 Fairbanks standard 
floor scale; three 42-in. fans, 110-volt 
motor; one 48-in. fan, 220 volt motor; 
four No. 14500 Union Special sewing ma- 
chine heads; one Westinghouse type G, 
% H.P. air compressor. Fair condition: 
eight platform scales, 1,000 Ib. capacity; 
one model C-20, 20 ft. Elton chain type 
conveyor (bag stacker); one No 2A 
Eureka cereal cutter with motor, starter 
and drive; one No. 2 Eureka cereal cutter 
with motor, starter and drive; one Rich- 
ardson (3 bu.) grain scale; one Richard- 
son (3 bu.) grain scale with sacking 
attachment Poor condition: One Rich- 
ardson (3 bu.) grain scale. Uncle John- 
ny’s Feeds, P. O. Box 236, Houston 1, 
Texas; Phone Fairfax 3-3181. 


Used Moisture Testers 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


We buy and sell all makes used elec- 
tric moisture testers. All used instru- 
ments carefully reconditioned by 
trained electronic engineers. Send for 
our FREE 200 page catalog on grain 
and feed testing and handling equip- 
ment. 
BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-C Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


LIKE NEW—2 UX JAY BEE WITH 40 
H.P. motor, $500. John Westall, Villa 
Grove, Til. 


DAFFIN MOBILE FEED UNIT—EXCEL- 
lent condition. Good rubber. Mounted on 
G.M.C, Richards Mobile Feed Service, 
Box 534, Butler, Pa.; Phone 24-583. 


ATTENTION ALFALFA DEHYDRATORS— 
Airplane tires and wheel assemblies to 
fit wagons, trailers and field choppers. 
Hey Machinery Co., Baldwin, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—NEVER USED ERIEZ 20°x32" 
magnetic pulley; 7,500 lb. Double Ribbon 
Blender. Best Equipment Co., 1737 W. 
Howard Street, Chicago 26, Ill.; AMbassa- 

dor 2-1452. 


SALE — ALUMINUM TANKS, 4,000 GAL., 
2,100 gal.; Spiral Ribbon Mixers 200, 75 
cu. ft.; Dewatering presses: Davenport 
No. 1A, No. 2A, No. 3A, Louisville 8-roll 
36”; six Louisville Rotary Steam Tube 
Dryers 6'x50’, 6’x30’, 6'x25'; screw con- 
veyor, trough belt conveyor, bucket ele- 
vator, bins, etc. Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CONVEYORS, 
stackers, bucket elevators and other 
equipment for the feed and grain in- 
dustries. Also motors, transmission equip- 
ment and conveyor belting. Ask for free 
catalog of the finest used and close-out 
models at bargain prices. Immediate de- 


livery. Bonded Scale and Machine Co., 
124 Bellevue, Columbus 7, Ohio, Phone: 
HI. 4-2186. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


FEED GRAINS: BARLEY, OATS, CORN, 
alfalfa meal. Truck shipping only. All 
truckers and buyers welcome B. W. 
Goetz Brokerage, Route 1, Lindsey, Ohio; 
Phone MO 56-2442. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


v 


Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 
STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTERS 
Remember all Seedburo Stein- 
lites are rebuilt by the Fred 
Stein Laboratories in Atchison, 
Kansas, who are the manufac- 
turers. Each unit is completely 
rebuilt and carries full year 
guarantee. For details and 

prices write Dept. FS. 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
618 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Anaplasmosis Vaccine 


Being Developed 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. — A new 
vaccine to combat anaplasmosis, a 
cattle disease that has given trouble 
in Florida for years, is being devel- 
oped, according to Dr. M. Ristic, ani- 
mal pathologist with the University 


| of Florida Agricultural Experiment 


Station. 

Dr. Ristic said the vaccine should 
protect cattle against infection dur- 
ing the most critical summer months 
if the animals are immunized in 
early spring before blood-sucking 
vectors become active. 

Animals with the disease may die 
within three days after the first 
symptoms are evident. Animals that 
recover become carriers. When mixed 
with a clean herd, they usually be- 
come centers of infection for spread- 
ing the disease. 


NEW FEED STORE 
JEFFERSON, ORE.— Art Kunke 
will have a new feed store in busi- 
ness in Jefferson. It will be known 
as the Jefferson Feed Store and will 
carry a full line of Nutri-Dine, 


Thompson and Larro feeds and stock 
remedies. 


USDA Reports New 
Systemic Insecticide 


For Cattle Grubs 


WASHINGTON—A new systemic 
insecticide for control of cattle grubs, 
cause of heavy annual losses to live- 
stock producers, has shown promise 
and versatility in experimental use by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture en- 
tomologists, USDA reports. 

The new chemical is an organophos- 
phorus compound known chemically 
as (O-(4-tert-butyl-2-chloropheny]) O- 
methyl methylphoramidothioate). It 
can be administered either orally or 
as a spray. 

Used orally, the chemical at the 
highest test dosages used provided 
control amounting to 94 to 100% 
Used as a spray, it provided 99 to 
100% control. The chemical is not 
yet available to cattlemen. 

Test results were reported recently 
to members of the Entomological So- 
ciety of America holding their sixth 
annual meeting at Salt Lake City. 

Adolph R. Roth and James W. 
Eddy, entomologists of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service, conducted 
the tests at Corvallis, Ore., during 
the 1957-58 grub season. Discussing 
findings of the test, Mr. Roth said 
that one previously-tested chemical 
had proved effective only as an oral 
treatment while another was effec- 
tive as a spray. The new chemical, 
he said, gave excellent results used 
in either manner. 

Experimental treatments, Mr. Roth 
explained, were most effective when 
the dosage administered in bolus or 
capsule forms amounted to 20 to 25 
mg. of the new chemical to each kg. 
(about 2.2 Ib.) of body weight of the 
test animals. Results were fair, how- 
ever, when oral dosages of only 4 to 
15 mg. per kg. of body weight were 


given. 

The researchers obtained nearly 
perfect control results when 4 qt. of 
spray were used per animal, but a 


2-qt. application provided about 70 to 
80% control. The spray formulation 
included a wettable powder contain- 
ing 0.75% active material. Sprays 
were applied under an operating pres- 
sure of 250 to 300 lb. 

Hereford yearlings weighing 400 to 
500 Ib. were used in the experiments. 
They were treated in the fall of 1957 
and examined for grubs last Febru- 
ary, March, April and May. The 
grubs, Hypoderma lineatum, normally 
appear largely in March. Those ap- 
pearing in April were mainly of the 
H. boris species. 

The test animals were selected at 
random and ear-tagged. They were 
not separated from the animals used 
as controls. 

In addition to the Hereford year- 
lings used in the test, all of which 
were treated before the grubs ap- 
peared, a single grub-infested year- 
ling Guernsey steer was treated or- 
ally with the 25-mg. dosage after 
grubs were visible on the animal's 
back. The animal was infested with 
22 encysted second and third-instar 
larvae, all of which were dead 14 
days after treatment. 


Kane to Handle A. E. 


Staley Feed Advertising 


DECATUR, ILL.—A new advertis- 
ing agency has been appointed to 
represent the formula feeds division 
of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 


Co., Decatur, announced Lloyd A. 
Winslow, manager of the division. 
The agency is Kane Advertising, 


Bloomington, Ill. 

Mr. Winslow said the Kane firm 
will have full responsibility for pro- 
motion of A. E. Staley’s complete line 
of farm feeds, dog and “small ani- 
mal” feeds, soybean oil and soybean 
meal. The company’s “small animal”’ 
feeds are distributed under the 
“Rockland” label. 

Principals from the agency will be 
John Tully and Rich Hancock, ac- 
count executives. 
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Contract Broiler 
Grower Ruled 
Not an Employee 


WASHINGTON—A farm operator 
who raises broilers under the usual 
contract with a feed company is not 
an employee for federal employment 
tax purposes, according to a ruling 
in a recent issue of Internal Revenue 
Bulletin, publication of the Internal 
Revenue Department. 

The bulletin said advice had been 
requested from the department on 
the status of a farm operator who 
raises chicks to broiler size for a feed 
company under a certain set of cir- 
cumstances. The circumstances and 
the ruling are listed in the bulletin 
as follows: 

A farm operator is primarily en- 
gaged in general farming operations. 
In addition, he raises broilers on his 
farm pursuant to the terms of a 
broiler production agreement entered 
into with a feed company. Under the 
agreement, the farm operator furn- 
ishes two brooder houses equipped 
with the brooders, feeders, waterers, 
etc., which have a value of approxi- 
mately $3,500. 

The feed company furnishes the 
chicks and chicken feed and pro- 
vides the farm operator with a spe- 
cified amount each growing period to 
pay for, or apply against, the cost of 
the heat and lights used during that 
period. The feed company also pays 
the farmer an agreed-upon amount 
each week for the use of the brooder 
houses and equipment and for the 
care of the chicks. If the cost of the 


IRRADIATED 
RICH IM VITAMIN, 


DON'T BUY WATER! 
Dehydration assures uniform low moisture 
content of PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL, in all grinds, from coarse to 
fine. Assures against spoilage, provides 
uniform absorption characteristics, saves 
in cost of product and shipping. Write 


today for information. 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 120 Paxton, Illinois Phone 222 


Patented Hi-Fat (Tallow Enriched) 
TOASTED BREAD CRUMBS 
Also Regulor Toasted Bread Crumbs 
Ask for Samples and Prices 


EASTERN STOCK FOOD COMPANY 
34-38 Steuben St. Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


HIGHER QUALITY 

HEAT TREATED H A M M E R Ss 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions er worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens. Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 

P. 0. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


Bulk 


Save on handling co:.s 


with Burrows Model 
1200 Scale. Built-in rs 
Fairbanks Morse scale 
weighs down to the b 


ounce. Rugged, prac- We 

tical. Rubber wheels 

and roller bearing cas- 

ters. Capacity 1,000 

Ibs. Order yours by Oni 6995 
collect wire today. 


Burrows Equipment Co. 


1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


| etc. The feed company 


utilities necessary for the broiler 
raising operations exceeds the 


amount provided by the feed com- 
pany for that purpose, the excess is 
paid by the farm operator from his 
own funds. 

Operator Controls Raising 

The farm operator manages and 
controls the broiler raising opera- 
tions. He performs all services neces- 
sary to raise and care for the chicks, 
and the feed company does not su- 
pervise him in the performance of the 
broiler raising operations. 

A representative of the feed com- 
pany visits the farm from time to 
time to observe the operations, to 
note the mortality rate of the chicks, 
reserves the 
right to determine when the broilers 
are to be sold and to terminate the 
agreement at any time the farm op- 
erator fails to exercise sound man- 
agement practices. 

The agreement covers either four 
or five growing periods of approxi- 
mately eight weeks each, the fifth 
period to be at the option and agree- 
ment of both parties. The expenses 
incurred by the feed company, in- 
cluding the cost of chicks and chicken 
feed, the amounts provided for the 
cost of utilities and the weekly pay- 
ments made to the farm operator are 
deducted from the amounts received 
from the sale of the broilers. The 
balance is divided equally between 
the feed company and the farm op- 
erator. 

Under section 3121 (d) (2) of the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 


the term “employee” means any in- 
dividual who, under the usual com- 
mon law rules applicable in deter- 
mining the employer-« lloyee rela- 
tionship, has the status of an em- 
ployee. Whether an individual is an 
employee under the usual common 


law rules depends upon the particula1 
facts in each case. The guides for de- 
termining whether, under 
an employer-employee 
exists are found in s¢ 
(d)-l(c) of the Employment 


such rules, 
lationship 
31.3121 
Tax 


ection 


Regulations. 

The facts in the instant case indi- 
cate that the feed company’s sole in- 
terest is in the results accomplished 
by the farm operator and that the 
company does not exercise or retain 
the right to exercise such control 
over the farm operator in the per- 


formance of his services as is neces- 
sary under the usual common law 
rules to establish the relationship of 
employer and employee. Accordingly, 
liability for the taxes imposed under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act is not incurred by the feed com- 
pany with respect to the amounts 
paid to the farm operator pursuant 
to the terms of the broiler production 
agreement. 

This 


conclusion is also applicable 


for purposes of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act and the Collection 
of Income Tax at Source on Wages 
It is held further that the broiler 
raising operations are not excluded 
from the term “trade or business” 
under the Self-Employment Contrib- 
utions Act of 1954. Accordingly, the 


farm operator has the status of a 
self-employed person and the income 
he derives from the 1 of chicks 
to broiler size should be included in 
computing his net earnings from self- 
employment for taxable years ending 
after 1954. 


using 


-Named to Poultry Staff 


ST. PAUL—Dr. Robert W. Berg 
has joined the poultry staff of the 
University of Minnesota Agricultural 
Extension Service, ing Miss 
Cora Cooke who retired last June, 
according to Skuli Rutford, extension 


replac 


director. Dr. Berg was formerly a 
geneticist and hatchery manager for 
the Jerome Turkey Hatchery at Bar- 


ron, Wis. Before that he served with 
the Minnesota Poultry Improvement 
Board, and was an assistant geneti- 


cist for a hatchery in Bellevue, Wash., 
to November, 1953. He holds BS., 
M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


| For Chicago Meetings 
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t re only part of the > 
5 tion. It also ’ 
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a My nins pub. | Project in 20 States 
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Wisconsin Opens ns First 


Swine Testing Station 


EAST TROY, WIS.—The first Wis- 
consin swine testing station is now in 


Discussions on Vitamin 
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FEED CLASS—tThe formula feed manufacture class in the department of 
flour and feed milling industries, Kansas State College, uses the IBM-650 
for solving problems in least-cost formulation. The students are (front row, 
left to right): Gary Resseguie, B. Resseguie & Sons, Lockwood, N.Y.; Roger 
Wolfe, Wolfe Feed Co., Hiawatha, Kansas; Norman Wolfe, Ray-Vitam Prod- 
ucts, Waseca, Minn.; Marion Heim, Inman, Kansas; Herman Knoche, Staf- 
ford, Kansas, and Ronald C. Young, Beacon Milling Co., Hampton, Conn. 
Standing are (left to right): Harold Van Horn, Jr., graduate student i= dairy 
husbandry, Pomona, Kansas; Jerry Poley, Zip Feed Mills, Sioux Falls, S.D., 
and Dr. W. H. Hastings, class instructor. 


K-State Class 
Uses Computer 


In Formulation 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —-Stu- 
dents in the formula feed manufac- 
ture class, department of flour and 
feed milling industries at Kansas 
State College, are now using an 
IBM-650 computer to solve problems 
in least-cost feed formulation. 

(As noted by Dr. W. H. Hastings, 
who teaches the class, the use of 
linear programming to determine 
least-cost feed formulas has recently 
been explained in some detail in a 
series of Feedstuffs articles by Dr. 
R. F. Hutton of Pennsylvania State 
University.) 

As part of the instructional mate- 
rial presented in the formula feed 
manufacture course, students become 
familiar with the operations of the 


FOR SAFE, QUIET, FAST 
UNLOADING 


these specialized Dorsey Bulkmasters 
offer quality features never before pos- 
sible in units priced so low. Multi- 
stage auger flighting prevents jam- 
ming and a torque limiter stops augers 
safely when foreign objects impede 
them. Hanger bearings midway in dis- MODEL F-M 
charge tubes prevent vibration and 
“whip.” 


» See Your Dorsey Distributor or 


MAIL COUPON FOR LITERATURE 
TRAILERS 


SALES SERVICE | 
DORSEY TRAILERS 
ELBA, ALABAMA 
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line as follows: 


Enclosed Model F-M © Bag-and-Bulk Model BBF-M 
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CITY AND STATE 


NEW, IMPROVED 
ECONOMY MODELS 


This all-steel, electrically-welded unit has ribbed body 
and heavy bumper. Payload capacity exceeds that of 
many costlier bodies. 10 or 12-foot lengths. Sliding 
hatch covers are 32” x 32” with foam rubber seals. 


BAG-AND-BULK MODEL BBF-M 

This versatile combination unit has smooth interior for 
hauling general cargo, livestock and feed in bulk or 
bags. Front-unloading system enables truck to move 
forward to discharge point. 10 to 18-foot lengths. 


IBM-650 computer in solving for- 
mulation problems. 

Dr. Hastings explained that a sim- 
plified poultry feed requirement was 
first set up with a limited number 
of sources for these requirements, or 
ingredients, to select in the answer. 

Using the hand method of solving 
linear programming to learn the 
mechanics of setting data in tableau 
form, the method is worked out in 
two laboratory periods of three hours 
each. The same data is taken to the 
college computer center where IBM 
cards are punched to present the in- 
formation to the 650, and the answer 
output is obtained in less than five 
minutes. 

Dairy Feed Problem 

The class also handled a more 
complicated dairy feed formulation 
problem. The problem involved the 
following requirements: weight, 2,000 
Ib.; total protein, more than 16%; 
digestible protein, more than 10%; 
total digestible nutrients, more than 
1,400 lb. per ton; fiber, less than 
10%; molasses, at least 5% and no 
more than 11%: wheat bran, at least 
10% and no more than 22%; and 
soybean oil meal, no less than 5% 
and no maximum fixed. A fixed 
amount of minerals was included. 
Least cost was required in the solu- 
tion. 

Eleven ingredients were available 
as sources of these requirements. 
Corn, grain sorghums, oats and beet 
pulp competed as low-cost sources 
of total digestible nutrients (TDN). 
Soybean oil meal, cottonseed meal, 
peanut meal and brewers grains 
were offered as protein concentrates. 

Based on Kansas City market 
prices, the formula developed by the 
computer cost $38.90 per ton with 
grains ground, and contained 440 lb. 
wheat bran; 220 lb. molasses; 600 lb. 
grain sorghums; 374 Ib. beet pulp; 
306 lb. soybean oil meal and 20 Ib. 
each of limestone, salt and dicalcium 
phosphate. All requirements were 
satisfied, with fiber being 78%, 
somewhat less than allowable, and 
digestible protein being 12%, more 
than the minimum required. 

Instead of bringing a bulk density 
lower and upper limit into the re- 
quirements for solution, it was de- 
cided to prepare the ingredients 
specified in the answer by milling 
to the desired bulk and texture. 
Therefore, beet pulp was pelleted and 
crumblized to standardize appear- 
ance and bag size. The cost of mill- 
ing beet pulp was not justified in 
terms of the value of wheat mid- 
dlings, which would have come into 
the solution if the original cost of 
beet pulp had been adjusted to the 
market price plus pelleting. 

Referring to the articles by Dr. 
Hutton and the use of linear pro- 
gramming in general, Dr. Hastings 
pointed out that sometimes the solu- 
tion to a problem is surprisingly dif- 
ferent from conventional formulas. 
This, he said, was shown in a USDA 
report on least-cost broiler feeds, 
where 10% distillers grains with solu- 
bles entered into the final formula, 
at the same time meeting the re- 
quirements of no more than 4% fiber. 
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TURKEY good quality, efficiency in local op- | Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


Turkey Management 

On the same day, under the sub- 
ject, “Management for Year-round 
Production,” addresses will cover 
breeding, controlled environment and 
feed-finishing. Speakers will be Dr. 
George Jaap, Ohio State University; 
Stanley Marsden, turkey specialist 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Stanley L. Balloun, Iowa 
State College, and C. N. Thurnbeck, 
Forest Lake, Minn. The evening of 
Jan. 7 will be left open 

The exhibitors’ night entertainment 
of past years has been discontinued 
to provide exhibitors an opportunity 
to entertan their customers and 
friends, and for turkey people to 
visit or entertain themselves as they 
wish. For this open night many ex- 
hibitors are planning special activi- 
ties for their customers and friends. 
This year the largest display ever of 
products and services for the turkey 
industry is expected, with record 
number of exhibitors and more floor 
space used than ever before 

On Jan. 8 Kathryn Niles, director 
of home economics, Poultry & Egg 
National Board, will latest 
information on turkey cookery and 
nutrition. On the same day Dr. Rob- 
ert Phillips, head of the poultry 
department at Iowa State College, 
will preside over a “Turkey Inspec- 
tion Clinic.”” There will be a panel 
type review to explain and clarify 
the provisions of the federal poul- 
try inspecticn program 
a “Turkey Dis- 


discuss 


Addresses during 


ease Clinic” will include: “How to 
Live With Bluecomb,” by Dr. B. S 
Pomeroy, University of Minnesota; 


“Can Sinusitis Be Controlled?” by 
Dr. A. C. Jerstad, Western Washing- 
ton Experiment Station; “Field Ob- 
servations in Turkey Disease Con- 
trol,” by Bernhard Blom, General 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, and “Talking 
Turkey,” by Dr. W. A. Billings, St 
Petersburg, Fla. 

A banquet, dancing and entertain- 
ment will close the convention. 


PRODUCERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


any other group to get into mar- 
keting.” 

He said modern transportation can 
get fresh Midwest eggs to New York 
in less than three days at 4¢ doz. 
and he stated further that the ad- 
vantages of good feed and other 
conditions in Minnesota give this part 
of the nation the best interior egg 
quality in the nation. 

Also speaking to the group was 
John Scanlon, poultry branch, divi- 
sion of cooperatives U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He pointed out 
that a cooperative, to be successful, 
must be well conceived and well car- 
ried through. 

Essential for a successful coupera- 


| 
| 


Minnesota 
it needs to 


it was pointed out that 
now has the program 
achieve quality. The state has had 
a quality egg program under way 
for about five months. It is open 
to egg producers and produce firms 

Farmers under the program can 
be certified as quality egg producers 
following a program of management 
which will assure quality eggs mar- 
keted with enough frequency to make 
them attractive to egg-deficient mar- 
kets, the speakers said. 


NEPPC 


(Continued from page §) 


manent and formal basis the National 
Poultry Producers Federation. 

“3. That effort be made to create 
other regional groups stemming from 
state organizations, similar to Nepp- 
co and Southeastern, which in turn 
could be a part of the national fed- 
eration. The federation could work 
with the Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and other such or- 
ganizations toward solution of poul- 
try industry problems, and toward 
ever-increasing concentration of all 
poultry promotion efforts in the hands 
of the Poultry & Egg National Board 

“4. That this effort be started just 
as soon as possible in order to have 
national effort in being during the 
current session of Congress.” 

In discussion of the issue, Neppco 
directors noted that loyalty of an in- 
dividual producer for his own com- 
modity creates a feeling that any or- 


ganization devotes more money and 
effort to commodities other than 
those of his primary interest, and 


that because of this loyalty, it is felt 
by some that money is more easily 
raised for a specific commodity. 

The Neppco board members, how- 
ever, said the arguments were inade- 
quate when compared with the ad- 
vantages of a well coordinated pro- 
gram, with the welfare of the whole 
poultry industry in mind. Their rea- 
sons are as follows: 

“1. Organization costs to a large 
extent are composed of office func- 
tions, salaries and expenses of em- 
ployed personnel, and fund raising. 
Most problems of one group are simi- 
lar to problems of other poultry 
groups and can be handled efficiently 
together, with resulting substantial 
savings in time of industry volunteers 
and paid personnel. 

“2. Increased effectiveness of one 
strong voice in speaking for the $4 
billion industry in matters of vital 
legislative concern would be invalu- 
able. 

“3. Many substantial supporters of 
poultry organizations have interests 
in more than one segment of the in- 
dustry, and the trend seems to be 
gaining in that direction. 

“4. Whereas conflicts may exist 
between commodities at certain lev- 


Closes Oregon 


real tions represent 
board interests. None of 
ns or conflicts are such 
not be resolved within 
tion, which can be de- 
d to meet specific con- 


regional organizations 
ited the sound princi- 


success of all industry 
d commodity interests 
ether. Industry experi- 


itter of vital legislation 
the value of a united 
principle seems to 
promotional organiza- 


regularly using con- 
tion releases are now 

iN releases that 
conflict from separate 
promotion organizations. 
this confusion by pub- 


ses from competitive 


Lower Profit Margins 
profits in all 
industry serve 
the need for maximum 
t tion of the dollars 
or industry organi- 
y comm! noted 
sly agreed that the 
poultry industry into 
unsound. These 
ps and their competitive 
i us to the welfare 
try producer, it was said. 
nmittee, having 
noted the 
to the Poultry- 
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ly cor 


iusion 


National Egg Council were 
i without the support of 
roups such as Neppco, 


i to bypass these groups 

r effectiveness. 
tional Egg Council were 
the support of the 


ps, with those groups 
of the council, 
i situation where 
ffort of the regional 
directed strictly to 
tle national trade effort 
n dities 
itional trade effort were 
again, as in 
il the regional 
issed and ineffective.” 


rs, then 
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Mill 


ANI ORE Scott-Pal- 
i Mills, Inc., wholesale feed 
rer at Portland, has been 


ittachment. Two 
one of 


ichments, 
he other of $8,100 
d liabilities are reported 
equ with the value of 
ts receivable unknown at 


had been in business for 
but had changed owner- 


i times. 


oes erations, carrying the product as 
| close to the consumer as possible, (000's omitted) 
| an efficient plant and a strong or- wm ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. i. Mo. Del. Md. af 5, 
ra Taft Benson (tentative), secre- | ganization. He also pointed out that | | 
tary of agriculture; Dr. Kenneth | the producer must have a voice in 1,056 419 589 a4 6 of 1,686 1,866 
a 1,033 416 768 7 127 5 1,81 I, 
Hood, American Farm Bureau Fed- | the price setting. 1'094 470 B14 795 180 655 1'293—=S«1'927 
eration, Chicago, Ill, and Dorsey “Iowa and Minnesota have 60% 
A — The National Grange, Oblong, | of the nation’s egg surplus,” he said. 1'O1S 584 857 861 127 736-1605 1'551 
“ in 1,042 522 856 656 653 
ath tes You can set prices here, and, i (125 567. 953 943 163 6965981, 743 
irst-day program. area determines the price for the week Gading Va -Va. N.C. a. @ @ iss. 
‘ atic Octobs 1,039 478 2,398 344 4,942 151 2,525 1,639 
Merchandising Methods nation, and a cooperative could do ber 18 932 446 2,352 362 5,002 182 2,355 «1,637 
much for you.” ber 25 834 485 2,229 315 5,034 180 «2,285 1,613 
On Jan. 7 there will be a special er | 894 571 297 5,121 213 1 
clinic on merchandisi Li Suggested 8 796 416 327 5,095 8 6 1,6 
ndising arger Group Suggest 5 878 574.2294 364 5016 2'648 1727 
management Some areas of the nation which 481 381 $'320 1'830 
clinic including “The 1958 Tax Law | were formerly markets for Iowa and : . 1,008 1 2, = ’ ' 
and How It Will Affect You,” by | Minnesota eggs are becoming self | ° 3 988 490 2,475 342 5,255 237) 2,773,972 
J. Talmadge Jones of Ben A. Roth sufficient, he said, and on this basis — 
& Associates, Los Angeles, and The he suggested the possibility of even Week 3 Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1958 1957 
Revised NTF Group Insurance Plan,” | 4 Jarger cooperative which would in- | Qtober 2,416 2.168 272 149 26,508 24,237 
- er 18 374 423 209 141 ! (838 23,920 
by Don clude Minnesota and Iowa. Dctober 25 2'475 28! 118 773° 25,611 23.413 
urance 9 us, 110. VO ” be 2,465 14 ,05 
surance Columbus, Ohio. | “With this kind of a group,” he | 
1.9» | said, “the cooperative could afford | ' er 15 2,463 394 2,269 273 164 812 27,171 24,456 
Weed a Sharing Trust Pian’ representation in the big markets and | N 2'302 270 138 24.462 
Be resident of Ben epresentatl > Mé N 29 2,723 7 46 
A could be an efficient unit.” De 6 2,921 457 2,165 308 219 955 28,878 24,828 
Roth & Associates, and ‘Changes in | ~~, , D 3 2,999 506 2,211 259 254 878 29,427 25,320 
the 1958 Social Security Law That | Other speakers emphasized that 
Affect Your Business,” by Mr. Jones. | ™ duce tat 1 | 
ionger compete witno ailty, i-ial existing state and | 
_ Salt Company Faces 


Anti-Trust Charges 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has charged the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair 
Mich., with tending to lessen com- 
petition and create a monopoly by its 
purchase of Jefferson Island Salt Co., 
Louisville, in January, 1957. 

A hearing has been set for Feb. 24 
in Detroit on the commission’s com- 
plaint of a violation of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act. 

Charles F. Moore, chairman and 
president of Diamond Crystal Salt, 
said, “It is preposterous that a com- 
pany as small as ours in an industry 
dominated by larger competitors 
could be in any position to create a 
monopoly. We are a David fighting 
Goliaths, yet the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would take away our sling- 
shot.” He indicated that the charges 
took the company completely by sur- 
prise. 

“When we acquired Jefferson Is- 
land, we did not acquire a competi- 
tor because its products and its sales 
territories were basically different 
from ours,” he said. 

Jefferson Island Salt Co. was 
founded 38 years ago. It became the 
largest salt producer in the South 
with mines and plant at Jefferson Is- 
land, La. Heirs of the three owner- 
families sold the company, reportedly 
to diversify their investments. 

“Before the acquisition,” said Mr 
Moore, “Diamond Crystal produced 
only evaporated salt—salt evaporated 
from brine pumped from _ under- 
ground—which went mostly to food 
industries, plus a small portion ton- 
nage-wise for table salt and for live- 
stock and poultry feeding .. . It had 
become increasingly clear that if we 
were to improve our position against 
our larger competitors in the dry salt 
market, we would have to diversify 
our line and offer rock salt.” 

Also, he said, territories of the two 
firms were largely different. 

“Even after our acquisition of Jef- 
ferson Island,” he said, “we stand a 
poor fourth in size in the salt indus- 
try in this ccuntry and third in the 
sale of rock salt in the nine southern 
states cited by FTC.” 

Mr. Moore said Diamond Crystal 
accounts for about 10% each of the 
nation’s evaporated and rock salt 
market. 


NEW ALABAMA COOPERATIVE 

GERALDINE, ALA. —The Geral- 
dine area will soon have a new co- 
operative service agency, according 
to J. Julian Baker, director of dis- 
tribution for Cotton Producers Assn. 
To be known as the Farmers Mutual 
Exchange, the Geraldine cooperative 
will supply Cooperative Mills feed, 
plant food, seed, insecticides and mis- 
cellaneous farm supplies plus mar- 
keting operations. 
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er “2 Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
a Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply light; $58.45, up $4. 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
e i | 4 tight; 41% solvent $69.70; 44% solvent 
72.70. 
: ! . Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply good; old process $74, new process 
PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS $73. both up $3 ms 
Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 11g old process $73. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply fair; $76. 
Omaha: Demand excellent; supply very 
tight; 41% solvent $78, bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 
* : ply limited; $78, delivered truck lots, 41° 
Denver: Demand good; trend strong; 
A AND D FEEDING OIL very tight; $71, nominal, f.o.b 
Benvert Demané fair; trend steady; sup- NOTE: Quotati feed i 4 ib. ¥ — New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
ply good ° 4 22¢ on ee ingredients Pittsbargin: Carlots 10¢ 1Ib.; 5-ton lots supply average; 75.50@ 76. 
Dema fair; trend shown in these and adjoining columns | 11¢ ib.; ton lots 11%¢ 1b. ; good; trend higher 
i New Orleans: Cariots 10¢ .; 5-ton lots ty 
irums (413 to 420 Ib.) A 134 are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 1l¢ Ib.: ton lots llwe Ib. Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $66@71. 
3000 A 9 rh prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. New York: Carlots 9%¢ 1b.; 10-ten lots Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light 
20¢ 0 A 19% @2l¢ 500 ‘ settled: 382. 
10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 10%¢ 1b.; ton lots 1li¢ trend unsettled; 
16@18¢ 2.2 A 18 Massa- They are the latest quotations available New Ft. Worth: Demand excellent for mea! 
Fock of from Feedstuffs correspondents and are Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; | Slow for hulls; limited : 
inneapolis: 10,000 35¢ Ib.; 306 10 24 41% old process $70, prompt; lets $2 
2.250 A Ib: 300 D, 1,500 A 20%¢ | NOt necessarily those in effect on date of Ib, im carlots; 10% @12%¢ Ib, | 42% old 
ace D, 76 A 18% : , publication. The prices represent fair | Boston: Demand and supply steady; Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 
Boston: Demand fait supply good; 600 | scone tradi | dd 10¢ Ib supply tight; old process meal $69.50, Mem 
D 1,500 A i7%¢ Ib 100 D, 3,000 A 18¢; : ge trading values an © not neces- Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; phis; solvent meal quoted nominally at 
7% at which indivi i Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
ed A - , “— dual sales might have oc changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib. in 6-ton hydraulic $68; solvent $67.50, basis Mem 
Chicago: 1 fair; supply adequate; curred. A descriptive summary of supply | lots; 11¢ Ib. in 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib. in less phils. . 
straight feeding o with 0.00 its | : Memphis: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
vitamin A per gram 7@8¢ a million units | and demand factors prevalent in the feed | ‘®#" 1-ton lots. “ty tiene: grime 414 peetelm, old process 
of vitamin A packed in 55 gal. drums, market appears on page 2. BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED $69.50; new process, 41% solve 9 
f.o.b. Ch e irums included. Ogden: Supply average; $4.40, 100-Ib. Atlanta: Demand good strong 
ALFALFA MEAI dru supply very limited; 41 Atlanta 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- Balti — Nent St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; 
rotein dehydrated $60, truck: altimore: emanc excellent; supply supply solvent 76 
100.000 A $62.80 tight: $49.50 9s San Demand fair; supply good; , - $7 
rail; suncured No. 1 %-in. grind $39, | Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; higher; $87, Boston 
By, supply normal; $4.25 cwt. Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
City: BENTONITE (SODIUM) Wichita: Demand slow: supply suffi- | supply limited; $63. bulk. 
turers; trend steady: supply adequate; de- | Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- trend steady; $84@85. 
hydrated alfalfa with 17 protein and quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton $4 25 @ 4.30 
100 ou s Vv n ne A gue ante 1 : — 80 granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; ; CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
reground pellets $54, sacked; oiled | $3.25@3.50 ewt. in carlots. New York: Trend steady; ground 
= Leos Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.o 
protein and 135.000 units A meal $58, | ply ample; $21. Denver. changed; supply adequate: 5%¢ Ib. in 100- | or trucks, New Orleans, Jackson\ 
sacked A meal $46, nomi- | Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- ~~ or Philadelphia. 
nally, s slfalfa meal is un- quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakota Beste: Demand siew: supply light; 
slow and supplies | shipping points; granular 30 mesh $16.50; | ome D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
adeq fo. 1 fir round $33@33.50, No. | fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75; pow- hd P POWDERED 
1 \%-inm. $31.50, > 2 \-in. $29.50, sacked. | der, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle Fourche, CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady: 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample 8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots; 80 granular supply adequate: 1.500 ICU § P10¢ Ib 
trend unchanged to higher; 15% suncured $13.50 met; 200 mesh fine $13.25 net. (All prices freight Icu 11% 
$41; dehyd i $68 ‘ larger. 
and tain: | BLOOD FLOUR New York: Crystals $15.28, flour $10.28. 
st | Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, four $11.11. trend steady; price per Ib. in 50- and 
‘New Orleans: emand fair; trend steady supply good; $95@100. Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 100-Ib. bags or 100-lb. drums: 1.500 ICU 
supp! ample 17% $65 @66 pellets $57 | Boston: Crystals $16.53, flour $11.63. 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums: 3.00 cu 
“59 , ; | BLOOD MEAL Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, fiour $5.50. 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums: f.0.b. or 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: | Ogden: Supply normal; $110 in 100-Ib. ~. — ; > delivered basis Pennsylvania, Delaware « 
supply adequate; 17 dehydrated, 100,000 | fob CALCIUM CARBONATE aware or 
vitamin A $64 ; Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady 
Omaha: Demand good: supply adequate; trend unchanged: $105 supply adequate; $8@9 cwt. supply ample; 1.500 ICU 11@12¢ lt 3.0 
17% dehydrated 100,000 A_ units bulk | New Orleans: Demand fair: trend un- Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse. 
pellets $49; s ed meal $54, Omaha basis changed: supply light; $110@115. ply good: $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firr sup- | Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
ply good; 15 protein suncure 1 $44, deliv- | supply ample: $95@100 quate; fine grind, plain $9.54, 100-Ib. bags; POWDERED 
ered, tru loads; 136.000 A unit dehydrat- | San Francisco: Demand good; supply bulk, in hopper cars, fine grind $7.54; bulk Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate: 
a 9 | ere - truck na "7 ‘a tight; $7 a unit of ammonia. -4 boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 pre- 4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib.; 15¢ Ib in 
enver: Demar good; tren irm; supply Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $125 mium. ton lots; less than ton lots 17¢ It 12,- 
ample; dehydrated $48, Denver | @140, guaranteed 80% ssetelh. Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-lb. bag $12.25, 000,000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 
a Steady trend; good demand; | Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 100-Ib. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 28¢ 1b., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 
a-aiple supt 17 dehydrated 00 units | supply adequate; $7.50 a unit of ammonia. hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- " ‘ ‘ . 
vitamir A reground pellets ) oiled | livered Minneapolis. DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
reground $55.50 BONE MEAL (STEAMED) Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phos; s 13 
ew ple: 908.8 aeean ene meaner: Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; changed; supply ample; $10.25. minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
supply e 69.50 joston trend unchanged: $100. $51 net ton, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-It 
Memphis: Den 1 fair; trend higher; Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; CHARCOAL multiwall bags, $48 in bulk 

ws lehydrated, 16% protein, $85, f.0.b. Ft Worth, local manufacture. San Francisco: Demand steady; supply Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18% 

1 000 units vitamin A $64 Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; ample; $141. minimum calcium 33%, maximum caleium 

: Demand slow trend steady; | supply good; $87, ex-dock, truck lots. Chicago: Demand quiet; supply adequate; 36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net ton 

‘ 1 fine suncured $39.50; Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; poultry charcoal $110 in 50-lb. multiwalls. f.ob. Wales in 100-lb. multiwall bags, $3 
rated, 100,000 A $59 supply light: $90@95 Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- less in bulk. 
Boston: Den and good: supt y fair; de- San Francisco: Demand good; supply changed; supply ample; hardwood poultry Houston: Minimum phosp! 1 min 
hydrated, 1 $64 uncured, 1 $48 fair $72.50 $156 in less than ton lots; $144.40 in ton imum calcium 32%, maximum « u 35 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; | Denver: Demand good; trend strong: lots maximum fluorine .19% $71.50 
supply adequate; dehydrated meal 17 * | supply tight: $77.50, Bay Shore, Cal. Boston: Demand limited; supply light; f.o.b. Houston, 100-Ib. multiwall paper 
prot _ 108 1 A bay ~~ ed pe -- New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; $100. $68.50 in bulk. 
me protein suncures supply normal $85@90 Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 
crumt es, , protein $43@44; suncured Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong: COCONUT OIL MEAL minimum calcium 34%, maximun 
meal $41@42 supply short; $110, Cincinnati. San Francisco: Demand good; supply 17%, carload $60, truckload $ 
¢ hicago: lbemand fair supply adequate; Chicago: Demand good; supply fair: tight; solvent $82.50, expeller $99. ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. multiwall 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin $85@90 Seattle: Demand fair; trend strong; none $57 and $57.75 in bulk. 
A guaranteed $58.50@59; 13% No. 1 fine Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; available; $90, ex-dock, Seattle (Philippine Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81, sacked 
ground $48@49 supply adequate; imported $73.50, in 20- production). 13% phosphorus $64.98, sacked, f.o.b. Cin 
. . ton lots Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; cinnati. 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady; supply limited; copra cake $85@87 bulk. " — ‘ : 
Ft. Worth: Demand light; supply suffi- supply ample; $90 DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
cient prime tallow, tank cars 7%¢ Ib.; Atlanta: Demand fair: trend steady; COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5 phos 
drums 9¢ Ib f.o.b. north Texas packing supply poor; imported $65, ex-ship Mobile. New York: Demand limited; trend steady; phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83 25 net tor 
plants w th returnable éreme. , ; Boston: Demand steady; supply fair; $90. | supply fair; price per Ib. in 55 gal. drums in 100-Ib. papers, basis Chicago Heights 
ansas City: mand slow from fee¢ a (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU. 750 A or Nashville, Tenn.; lea than 20,00 
buyers trend steady; supply adequate: BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 15%¢, 1,500 A 18% @20¢, 2350 A isuene Ib. $93.25: 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
prime bleachable fancy tallow 7%¢ Ib., Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- | 3999 A 21% @23¢: 600 ICU, 1,500 A 17% more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
tank car erate: $56.90. December. @19 %¢. 2.250 A 20@22¢. 3,000 A 22g 23¢: Nashville; less than 20,000 lb. $104.50; bulk 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply light; f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York or Penn- boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
ple; bleachable fancy 8¢ Ib.; yellow grease trend unsettled; $65. sylvania. . bagged material. 
Te Ib. P San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Boston: Demand fair: supply good; 600 Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; ple; $54 D, 2,250 A 19¢ Ib.; 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢: 300 granular $83 freight equalized with 
supply good bleachabl white 7%¢ Ib:; Louisville: Demand very good; supply D, 3,000 A 20%¢: 300 D, 1,500 A 17¢: 300 closest producing point, carload basis 
white tallow 8¢ Ib.: yell grease 6%¢ Ib. fair; trend steady; good southern move- D, 2.250 A 18%¢. Ye ' Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; ment; $52 aig : phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24 maxi- 
cunts lequate; 7% @8¢ Ib., tank cars. Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend high- CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas 
tlanta: Demand normal; trend steady; er; supply adequate; $60. N , City in 100-lb. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 

7 New York: 3 ags; ulk, x 

supply ample; 7%¢ Ib Demand good; supply fair; trend steady: cars and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | °*%¢d material. 
$152.50, f.0b. shipping point "Rew Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; - 7 40 P Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
Chicago: Den ply ample; dried $187.40, f.0.b. Denver, 

Demand and supply fair: bleach- supply normal; $53.50@54.50. New Ori s: Demand light: supply lim- 18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
able fancy tallow, tank truck or carlots Chicago: Demand fair; supply tight: | 04° trend steady; 50% solid jssqos. ft b. | :01% fluorine guaranteed $53.25, f.o.b. Co 
yell grease 7@ Ib 26% $52@52.50 Gulf. lumbia, in 100-ib. multiwall bags; freight 

. Paul: Renewed soaper and consumer Los Angeles: Demand an rend steady; : . , equalized with nearest producing point 
interest has boosted price for bleachable supply adequate; $49.50 bulk, $53.50 sacked. con ee ene ae trend un- carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 
fancy tallow to 7%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; tent Demand active: sur ty woaree: Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
plant. supply ample: $50. 5¢ Ib nominal , pply ree; cium granular or fine ground $94.10, deliv- 
‘ Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; ered; $3 less in bulk. 
BARLEY FEED supply fair; $58, bulk, Boston. CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $51@56; Boston: Demand active; supply short; (All tati t Nl 18% %, maximum fluorine .03% guaranteed 
whole barley $43@48 26% $63.50; 22%, none offered. = a ae ik be cities are sacked $83.25, f.o.b. Trenton in 100-Ib. multiwalls: 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; REWERS DRIED YEAST asm, SO asis $5 less) minimum phosphorus 21%, maximum fluor- 
trend unchanged; rolled $64, ground $62. BREWER: ‘ Minneapolis: Feed $57.80, meal $89.80. ine .03% guaranteed $94.50, f.0.b. Trenton 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; Portland: supply steady; meal $95.98. in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 
pulverized $47.50 trend unchanged; ¢ Ib. irmingham: Feed $62.64, meal $94.64. 
San Francisco: Demand fair: supply am- Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. Boston: Feed $62.84, meal $94.84, DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
ple: rolled $63.50; ground $62.50 Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; Chicago: Feed $51, meal $83. Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
Seattle: Demand good: trend steady: sup- supply ample: 10@10%¢@ Ib. Cleveland: Feed $59.14, meal $91.14. trend unchanged; $115. 
ply fair; $53 bul delivered, truck lots. cisco: Demand fair; mver: Fee -51, mea 51. ver: i go ren rm; sup- 
ly f $53 bulk, d d k 1 San Francise D 4 fair; supply good; De Feed $61.51 1 $93.51 Den D da od; trend fi 
Milwaukee: Demand good: supply fair: 10¢ Ib. Ft. Worth: Feed $59.96, meal $91.96. ply ample; $96 
needles 95¢@$1.05 cwt.; ground screenings Cincinnati: Carlote 10¢ 1b.; 5-ton Jots eee Feed $56.36, meal $88.36. Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92@93 
$25, Milwaukee. 11¢ 1b.; ton lots 11%¢@ Ib. ansas City: Feed $51, meal $83. i 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup- Louisville: Feed $58.21, meal $90.21. DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
changed; supply light; $60@61. ply ample; 9¢ Ib., f.0.b. Golden, Colo. New Orleans: Feed $61.20, meal £93.20. Philadelphia: Demand dull; trend un- 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; New York: Feed $62.43, meal $94.43. settled; supply light; $63. 
supply adequate; standard rolled $3.28 cwt., supply ample; $12 cwt. Norfolk: Feed $61.71, meal $93.71. Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
standard ground $3.28 cwt. St. Louls: Demand good; supply Mmited; Philadelphia: Feed $62.02, meal $94.02. supply adequate; $52. 
Chicago: Demand excellent; supply tight: 10¢ Ib. In carlots; 11¢ Ib. im ton lots; 12¢ Pittsburgh: Feed $59.96, meal $91.96. Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 
9. lb. in lees than ton lots St. Louis: Feed $51, meal $83. available; $67, delivered, truck lots, 
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oe Dement and tome. strong: Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady ; , Los Angeles: Slow demand except for er proteins and as a result of a lack of 
$a. dark 954060 ete grain aes $52G supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib a les; U.S. No. 1 $32@34; U.S No. h raw materials; 69% meat and bone meal 
Francisco: $77. | ( ine innati: Den ind ir trend steady; No. 2 green $27 $110@114. 
nie: air, Supply am- | supp ade quate; $6.15 ¢ hy $24 @ 2¢ New York: Demand goo@; trend strong 
Buffalo: "Deen Seattle: Demand steady rend firm; sup- | Boston i id supply seasonally er; supply tight; 86% $95, 55% $105, bulk 
Be ome higher; ply good $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, | hy $40@42: No. 2 red 50% $98, 55% $108, sacked 
o ulk, Boston New Grteane: Demand fair trend un- | $ New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; ‘ 
mas emanc active; supply short; adequate; $6@6.50 cwt | supply adequate; $95.50@98. 
dar $65; light, none offered. | gine some s 7 . Rs monk un- | HOMINY FEED Denver: Demand good; trend firm: sup 
" — n t - adequate 6.16 cwt, in | Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: ply short; 50% $99.50, small lots; $97.50 
DRIED BEET PULP |} carloads: $640 ewt. in Le.l | SUpI late é or white $39@40, truck lots. : 
Ogden: Supply average; $40@44., Chie ago: Demand fair; supply adequate; | 3 ! e for sacks, Seattie: Demand and supply good; trend 2 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; $5.50, f.o.b. plant : Seattle nd fa trend firmer; sup- steady; $80, ex-warehouse, 50% protein ; 
trend unchanged: $52 Bg Minne apolis: Demand and up ply fair I $54 Omaha: $105 
. Ft. Worth Demand fair; supply } $5 ty 2 - o.b : produc ers po nt for both | New Orleans trend steady; Wichita: Demand strong; supply insuffi 
cient; carlots, 50-lb. papers Decet | regular and partially de , I t 50 cient; 50% $105, f.o.b. plant; 55%, no quo 
plain or molasses 33, Janu $56.33 | _ Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; Louisville nd »w; trend strong; tations, no offerings. 
: gh . rancisco: Demand good; supply | 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. shipping point $51 Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
air 50 | Cine nati nd fair trend stead supply good $95 @100 
_Milw: mukee: Demand good; supply fair; FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) ; ¢t uate 50.5 San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
asses $50 : | Ft. Worth: Demand fair; sur moder- | M ukee 1; supply tight; $1.80 a unit of protein 
, remand good; trend firm; sup- | ate; 85 to 87% protein $95, f.o b. trucks $48 March on innati: Demand excellent: trend 
Ply fair; $47, delivered irlots north xa ants Chicago Demand good; supply tight; strong; supply short; 50% meat and bone 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; | Atlan Demand good: trend strong; $ scraps $110. 
supp!) iple $60@6t | supply | ted _ $98 f.o.b. plants | Memphis I nd r trend steady: Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequaté 
_ pat ilo: Demand and supply fair; trend Los , w; trend un- | e; white $ ) yellow $51.50 50% protein $195@107.50. 
Boston change $1.25 a unit of | Buffalo r k i trend higher: Buffalo: Demand very good; trend steady 
Ys Reunions Demand good; trend prot $ bu I ton supply ample; 50% meat scraps $100 bul 
a adequate; mola $47.10 Boston: Demand good; supply tight; $85, “St. Louis: | l vw; trend steady; $105 sacked, 06 
bi nomina f.o.b. shipping point $49 | St. Louis: Demand good: trend higher 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Boston € ~ ly supply ade- supply short; $113. ¢ 
as ur $62.25, Atlanta FISH MEAL | te shipment $54.50; January Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
seten: Demand steady; supply adequate; a $ supply ample; 50% protein $1.80 a unit 
55.50@56 _ Ft. ov Demand good; supply limited; Boston: Demand and supply ste: $1 
: | 60 la $163 3, f.0.b. Houston, prompt LINSEED OIL MEAL a protein unit; converted, 50% $87.50 
DRIED BUTTERMILK . Ogde a: Supply average; $2.20 a unit, f.0.b Kansas City: Demand g 1; trend steady; 
Ogden: Supply normal; $7.25, 100-Ib. bag ght: solvent meal 3 ‘bulk. MILLFEED 
New Orleans: Demand ¥; supply am- — nd Deman ior 5 apply ample; M i pr s meal $75 F Minneapolis: Fair demand for very tight 
ple; trend steady; $11 0 cwt | — Mis nged; : f.0.b Vant ouver Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings ex- supplies; price moved up slightly and 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- inneapolis: - 1 . i ud s sold up through discounted $2 for January. Not much f 2 
ple; 1l¢ — es I ° for mea up ) ao] ta 4 solvent first half ward buying: spot price $50 for standard 
Louisville: Demand slow: trend stea< ads bran and $50.50@651.50 for standard midd 
e: nd ady; Nan Francisco: land good; supply ru $$ January; pellets or standard n 
hies ago: Demand fair offered; | neinnes ati: ta Ph phia: Der i fair; trend un- Kansas City: Demand excellent; trend 
a nor 11.25 ewt.: , | geht 7 supply light especially for sacked 
et $11.25@11 ewt 1 earlots | Portland i trend higher: | bran $46.25@47, shorts $46@4 
“Baffalo: trend steady: Milw: aukee: Demand ind supply fair; | 1: $79 Bn | bran 2.75, shorts $45.50@ 
ipply 1 ed: $11.85 vt . a : | Minneapolis nd for very tight middlings $45 50 @ 46.25, bulk 
Angeles: Demand fair trend un- ‘Seattle: ar af re sup- | « i being made Wichita: Demand good; supply 
ipply adequate; 11%¢ Ib ce of $73.50 basis Kensas City bran $45.75@46.50 
ong mn) | f lary $71.50; ex- Shorts $45.25@45.75; bran advanced $2.75 
DRIED CII RU: S PULP Denver: good ret d strong 3 and shorts $2, compared with the | 
San Francisco: Demand and pply fair; San Francisco nd fair; supply am- ceding week 
me $5 ws Omaha: Demand good; supply tight 
Ne Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; w Or De and apply tim- Louisville trend strong: sacked bran $47; sacked gray shorts $ 
suppl 52.5 f.o.b. Florida. men! $1 s $88.40, up $3 bulk standard midds. $49, all Omaha ba 
Los Angeles: Demand trend steady; hicagro: $ ~ Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; light o 
supply 3 bulk y _ Wichita y ample; | ca ri ngs especially immediate; carlots, bur 
mon pulp $41, t prompt, bran $55.5 
plv ample $37.50@40. f.c.b. } rida points — s $83: old r common points; $2.50@3 n 
meal $37.50 we on ble ngs: bran and shorts and $1 higher on midd 
Buffalo: Too scarce to quote Omaha i; supply very tight: compared with previous week. 
Boston: Demand and ply fair; spot I a. $ 2% old process Chicago: Millfeeds made slight gair 
Va f.o.t Florida point $38 Os Angeles: wer BoC rend f held firm during the week ending Dec 17 
sie Milwaukee supply fair: A steady demand kept prices at or near 
DRIED SKIM MILK t $s new process $82.50, both record high levels attained in the last ‘ 
Ogden: Supply averag: $15.15, 100-It Ath ted ted | | few years. Some feed manufacturers are 
drum sate ed mported $161, ex-ship Mo- | Seatt | thought to be building inventories against 
hs. adelphia: Demand slow upply light 3 — . ¢ P the next two short production weeks for 
i pI ght; Buffalo: De i } re i | De : flour mills Quotations bran $53.50@ 
‘Portland: De mand good ipply ample “te 4 nomir mn $150, | standard midds 54.50@55.50, flour mid 
trend unchanged; $1 wt B ‘ N rleans $54@55, red dog p57 
San Franci isco: De nd ipply fair: | poate: St. Louis: Demand higt 
132 none offered; imported Chicago i supply short; bran $51.75 shor 
Louisville: Demand du trend steady; | ase $74@7 $51.50@52, sacked: bran $47.50@48, shorts 
11 12¢ abs HAY $54.50@52, middlings $50.50@51, bulk 
‘Cincinnati: Demar fair; trend steady; | . - | Los Angeles: Ds fair Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher 
101 Ogden: Supply normal; $1 bale; $18 in the supply adequate; bran and middlings $5 
vemand nd suppl) air: | New York: Demand fair; trend 
jer” nan e PI fair; | Portland: De mand good; supply limited Rasten supI supply good bran $60@60.50 standard 
New Orleans: Demand pply am- | |} midds. $60.50@61. 
ple: trend stead; $11.50@12 cwt le Philadelphia: Demand stow; supply light | Boston: Demand very active; supply spot- 
Chicago: Demand e i pply light: | a * Re MALT SPROUTS | ty: bran and middlings $61 
50@10.75 cwt a earlot ‘ | Ft. Worth: Demand fair for falfa, prac- | New Orleans: i fair: trend steady Buffalo: Millfeeds continued strong and 
Buffalo: Demand fair trend steady; tically n tor prairie and Johnson grass; | g - . revs. wis very tight last week It was strictly a 
up! pray 1 5 t sufficient; carlots, t i, No. 1 al- | bran market again, with bran's strength 
supply ample s} y $1 ‘ Milwa ee supply fair gain ran gth 
Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend un- | fa $36@38, No. 2 $34@36; prairie No, 2 P 4 > eae 50 : | tending to keep middlings and red dog a 
hange | $26 2 _N 2 Johns s $24@2¢ le | Cincinnat trend steady: | Premium. Buying was for spot only, with 
| livered Texas common ppints No. 1 $48 | nothing beyond nearby. Buffalo's levels 
Pood rht: | Louisville: I \ iu trend B a i ' supply limited: | Showed a bigger price rise during the week 
12¢ Ib wea g » 1 ha ; _ = " | than western centers, with the greater 
$25 2 +t ur Chicago i fa supply adequate; rise resulting from some hesitancy here 
s strong nd |} during the previous week. Competition from 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; | Wichita: I 1EAT AND BONE SCRAPS 
trend unct ed; $7 cwt | remita: Del Ogden erag $97.50 in 100-1b, 
_Philadeiphia: Demand slow; supply light: re t G 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; su 1¢ supply adequate; No. 1 timot? No. 1 $ init Fish Meal e Scrap e Solubles 
standard $6, ece Ft | & & mixed Ft Worth | production 
orth ¢ os T ember ton lots, f.o.b. | 2 or oat straw $19 102@105 t 
warehou Ft. Worth Seattle: Demand and fair trend | S le Com an 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: firm U.S. No. 2 green $32, deliv- Kansas City i fairly good: trend | pige Ow a om Pp 7 
supply - $5.50, producer plants, for red, truck lots t f meat and 
regular r partially de tosed Denver: Demand poor; trend slow; sup t s ed 10 Bridge St. NEW YORK 4 N 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply Pp ample fa, baled $24, first and St. Paul 1p] fair but Tel. HAnover 2-9195 
good; $5.50 cwt. second ittir livered in Denver I i sympathy with oth- 
4 From Every Grain Produci in United States 
ucing Area i | 
OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 
. 
New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
ansas Cit asnviile innipe 
City Toledo Peg Chicago Fort Worth Minneapolis Memphis 
St. Louis Enid Houston Los Angeles Norfolk 
. 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland orfo ouston 
Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha Boston San Francisco 
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Canada and Ohio appeared but it developed 
that there wasn't enough of it to erode 
price levels and the market resumed its 
advance. Both sacked bran and middlings 
ended the week $3.50 higher. Red dog was 
unchanged to $2.50 higher. Bran $538.50@ 
59 standard midds $59@59.50, red dog 
$59@62; the bulk differential on both 
bran and middlings held unchanged at 


$5.5 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 

rend unsettled; bran $61, standard midds. 


re om $65 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $57.50@58.25, shorts 
$57 @57.75 
Memphis: Demand fair; 
supply scarce wheat bran $44.50, gray 
shorts $44.50, standard midds. $44.50 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
rT 


trend higher; 


supy n 1a bran $57. mixed feed $57.25, 
shorts $58, middlings $60.30, all up about $2 
Denver Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; shorts $46.75, bran $46.75, 
run $46.75 
Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; 


supt fair; $44, common transit points. 
Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
39 


supply limited; 
Ogden Supply normal; to Utah and 
‘ red bran and mill run $41, mid- 
diings $46; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $48 iddlings $53; to California: red 
bran and nm run $48.50, middlings $53.50, 
f.o.t San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Los Angeles: Standard mill run $50, de- 
and fair, trend firmer, supply adequate: 


red bran $59@61, demand slow, trend firm- 
er tight supply 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight millifeed $52.50, red bran $62.50. 


MINERAL FEED 
Ft. Werth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $89, block $94; min- 
eral phosphorus ¢f granules $105, block 
$110; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $99, block $103; hog mineral phos- 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


New Englander vivauizer 


For full details, write to 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Milk Street Boston 9, Mass. HUbberd 2-1682 


phorus 3%% granules $38, phosphorus 2% 
$78 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 

Ogden: Supply average; $113 in 650-Ib. 
blocks; $103, granular, 50-Ib. bags. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $45. 

Denver: Demand good; 
supply ample; $155. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
cient; all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks 
$95, 100-Ib. bags $990, f.0.b. plant. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 


MOLASSES 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 12%¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston: 
delivered Ft Worth, truck $28.07 ton, 
seller's market price on date of shipment. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 124% @12%¢ gal., tank 
car, New Orleans. 

Minneapolis: Not much change in de- 
mand or supply but improved tone is noted; 
12%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal. tank 
ears, tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 12%¢ gal., New Orleans; $21.37 
ton. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $23, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car lots 
or truck lots. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$23, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

St. Louis: Demand improving; 
steady; supply ample; 12%¢ 
Orleans 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher: 
supply adequate; blackstrap 12%¢ gal., tank 
ear, f.o.b. New Orleans, and $28.50 ton, 
delivered truck, Memphis. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal. f.0.b. Albany. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply limited; citrus $20@22, f.0.b. Florida. 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $23 bulk, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$23.25 bulk, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

Boston: Demand good; supply plentiful; 
17%¢ gal. in tank cars. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $8.20 kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 
kilo, 1 kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply ample; rolled $63, ground $60, 
cleaned $63. 

Philadelphia» Demand slow; supply fair; 
pulverized white $54; Canadian oat feed 
35.50, domestic $30 

Minneapolis: Demand holds steady for 
ample supplies; no price change; feeding 
rolled oats $79, pulverized $45.50, oat feed 
$20, crimped oats $56, feeding oatmeal! 


trend steady; 


trend 
gal., New 


Seattle: Demand and supply fair: trend 
strong; $53, bulk, delivered, truck lots. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
suppl) normal; reground $27.80, up $1: 
rolled $84.30, steady; feeding $78.30, steady; 
pulverized $52.30, up 50¢; crimped $67.30, 
up 50¢ 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply scarce; 
reground oat feed $21@21.50; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal $70; feeding rolled oats 
$79@80 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized, local produc- 
tion $64. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady: white 
pulverized $55@56; reground oat feed $22. 


OYSTER SHELL 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; western $34, eastern $38.50, 
granite grits $26, shell flour $24. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; $19@19.50. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $35, carlots. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $23.45. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in 80-Ib. paper $22.35; in 
50-lb. paper $23.10; im 25-lb. paper $25.35. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $14.80. 


Bosten: Demand and supply steady; $25 Seattle: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 


maha: Demand good; supply tight; % 
PEANUT OIL MEAL $73.90, bulk, delivered Omaha. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend strong; 
26% $42. supply adequate; $60, bulk, Decatur. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
supply very limited; 45% $61.50, f.o.b. South 44% $75, 50% $83, f.0.b. Wichita. 
Georgia mills. Louisville: Demand bl a very 
strong; supply normal; $72.70, up $4. 
PEAT MOSS San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply very tight; $93.50. 
light; $2.90 bale, f.o.b. pier. Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 


cient; carlots, 44% $79@81.50, December- 
January, depending on origin; truck meal 
44% $73@74, prompt. 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply an.- | with lower prices quoted for forward ship- 
ple; $3.65 bale. ments; supply very tight for nearby; meal 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; for Kansas City and western shipment 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate $63, bulk, Decatur, for spot shipment; 
mixtures, 250-lb. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in $58.50 for first half January; unrestricted 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-Ib, drums $1.38; meal is on same basis as Kansas City for 
25-Ib. drums $1.41. spot and $59 for first half January. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply short; $3.60 Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
@3.70, standard 7% cu. ft. bale. trend unsettled; 44% $59.50, bulk, Decatur. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- Ogden: Supply normal; $81@86. 
changed; supply ample; Canadian, 6.1 cu. Portland: Demand good; limited offer- 
ft. bales $3.75. ings; trend higher; $59, f.o.b. Decatur. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 Minneapolis: Tight supply situation; very 
bale in carlots. good demand; December sold out; 44% meal 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. for Minnesota shipment $60 bulk, Decatur, 


up $1; $56 for January; 50% $70, bulk, 
Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; supply | Decatur. 
adequate; 90% KI stabilized with calcium Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
stearate, 200 Ib. in 100-Ib. cartons $1.35; supply adequate; $89.50@90.50, bulk. 
100-Ib. cartons $1.36; freight prepaid to St. Louis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
destination. supply limited; 44% $73. 
CTS Memphis: Demand good; trend firm; 
POU LTRY BY-PRODU supply tight; prime 44% solvent $68, f.o.b. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply mod- 


Memphis. 
erate; 55% protein’ $100, f.0.b. north Texas Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
72 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.25 bale. 

Seattle: Demand poor; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $2.70 bale, truck lots. 


plants. ply ample; 44% $72, Atlanta, sacked 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- Boston: Demand good; supply fair; 44% 

changed; supply ample; $1.60 a unit of $58, 50% $65, both bulk, f.o.b. Decatur. 
protein. Chicago: Feed manufacturers continue to 
Boston: Demand active; supply tight; need great amounts of soybean oi! meal 
$100, nominal. and their steady demand helped inch prices 
RIBOFLAVIN higher during the week ending Dec. 17. 


Supplies for December are scarce and a 
New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in fair trade in January meal at only $2@3 
feed supplements) ite gm. in 3.36 to 16 discount is reported. Quotations: 44% pro- 
gm. /Ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid tein soybean ofl meal, bulk, unrestricted, 
to _ destination. basis Decatur $60@61; eastern restricted 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in $59@59.50; 50% bulk, unrestricted, basis 


feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than Decatur $67.50@68.50; eastern restricted 
ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures, $65.50@ 66. 3 
freight prepaid or paid to destination. ‘ 

TANKAGE 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand good for export, 
slow for domestic at present price; offerings 
light; carlots, rice bran $42@43, nominal, 
f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; hulls $2, f.o.b. 
mills. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
fair; bran $45; polished $54. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firmer; cient; 60% $110, f.0.b. plant 
supply very scarce; bran, California pro- Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply extreme- 
duction, high fat content $653. ly scarce; 60% digester $108@110, f.o.b 

Ft. Worth. 
SCREENINGS Kansas City: Demand fairly good, but 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; slower than it has been; trend steady; 
supply adequate; Canadian $33, bulk. supply fairly tight; 60% digester $110@115 

Ft. Worth: Demand almost nil; supply St. Panl: Demand and supply fair: price 
sufficient; ground $28. moved upward with other proteins; 60% 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend digester $109@113. 
steady to higher; ground $36, New York; St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; 
unground, bulk $30.25, New York. supply short; $120. 

Minneapolis: Strong trend as lack of sup- Chicago: Demand fair: 
plies continues; price up $2; lights $10@20, 60% protein $107.50@110. 
mediums $21@30, heavies $31@40; Canadi- 
an bulk $25; Canadian ground $35; flax- 
seed screenings $36; oil type flaxseed 
screenings $43, basis 15%. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
ground grain screenings $34; Canadian, 
bulk $29. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 

Buffalo: $25.31 @25.45. 

Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 

Cincinnati: $23.47 @ 23.60. 

Des Moines: $25.23 @25.35. 

Kansas City: $24.28@25. 

Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 

Minneapolis: $25.92@26.06. 

Philadelphia: $24.32@24.95. 

St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo 
$2.26 @2.28, delivered Texas common points. 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- New Orleans: Demand and supply fair; 
er; supply adequate; milo $2.47% cwt., trend unchanged; $103@106. 
bulk : Chicago: Weak trend as demand falls 
off; price still relatively high for time of 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL the year at $82. 
Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- Buffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
ply fair: $79.50, nominal. steady; commercial grade $76, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Louisville: Demand fair to good; trend 
strong; supply normal; $105@110, up $5. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $114@115. 

Omaha: $110. 

Cincinnati: Demand excellent trend 
strong; supply scarce; 60% digester $112.50 

Wichita: Demand strong; supply insuffi- 


supply 


supply ample; 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
7%¢ 1b., f.0.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-lb. drums $1.50; in 
25-lb. drums $1.55, freight allowed to des- 
tination. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ilb. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to des- 
tination. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ilb. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.0.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desa- 
tination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 
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for market of about 150 million 
bushels, which is estimated at about 
three times the amount available at 
the close of 1957 crop year on June 
30, 1958. 

A more accurate index of bearish 
influence can be found, however, in 
the saggy export outlook where in- 
ternational negotiations have not re- 
sponded as rapidly as had been hoped, 
meaning that a piling up of Public 
Law 480 authorizations perhaps may 
not be moved by the close of the 1958 
crop year. An example is the awaited 
procurement authorization to Yugo- 
slavia of about 900,000 tons of wheat, 
which would mean a regular monthly 
movement of about 42 million bushels 
of wheat through a period of Janu- 
ary-June 1959. 


Wheat for Feed 

A weak wheat market can have 
little less than a bearish influence on 
all grain markets. It has been dis- 
closed here this week that a National 
Wheat League organization—well fi- 
nanced and politically cohesive in the 
Great Plains states—is vigorously 
pressing for a multi-price plan which 
would make available large quanti- 
ties of wheat for animal feeding. At 
a trade group meeting here this week 
a representative of the House Agri- 
culture Committee told the session 
to expect legislation on wheat along 
the lines recommended by the Na- 
tional Wheat League. 

There is good reason to believe that 
this representative of the House com- 
mittee possibly may have been paint- 
ing a design which the committee 
majority would prefer to occur 
rather than what the probable re- 
sults will be. 

Huge Supplies 

But wheat has established itself as 
a newcomer in the bear market out- 
look for all grains. Nothing need be 
added now to a bearish aspect for all 
grains in the face of the huge sup- 
plies. The final crop report for 1959 
only confirmed the hideous pile-up of 
feed grains—with major emphasis on 
a close-to-4-billion-bushel corn crop, 
the result of highly favorable weath- 
er conditions with an increase in yield 
per acre of 4.6 bushels over the pre- 
vious year. 

This item of higher yields causes 
this reporter to draw back from his 
recent estimate based on grower in- 
dications that the 1959 corn crop— 
weather permitting—would be ap- 
proximately 4.5 billion bushels. 

Government officials have noted 
this estimate and express doubt that 
the 4.5-billion-bushel level for corn 
can be reached, saying that all the 
favorable aspects of the 1958 crop 
year will have to be attained and 
that there will have to be a substan- 
tial increase in the corn acreage to 
make the 4.5-billion-bushel estimate 
come true. 


Attraction to Corn 

The government criticism is valid 
particularly in view of the great ad- 
vance in acreage yield performance 
for the 1958 corn crop. Nevertheless, 
this reporter believes that corn will 
be the most attractive crop in the 
feed grain field for 1959 since it must 
be expected that USDA will lower 
the levels of support for the other 
feed grains and soybeans for the 1959 
crops. 

Since the majority of corn acreage 
in 1959 will be price supported at a 
higher level of support than in 1958 
crop year—an advance running from 
9 to 14¢ bu. for as much as 85% of 
the acreage—there is the obvious in- 
centive to grow more corn in 1959, 
particularly in the old non-commer- 
cial corn area where there will be 
for 1959 a price support level of 
probably 14¢ bu. over the 1958 crop 
year. 

Another factor leading to the prob- 
ability that—again weather permit- 
ting—there will be a record-breaking 
1959 corn crop is the withdrawal of 
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the acreage reserve phase of the Soil | 
Bank as an exhaust valve for corn 
planting and a serious revision of 
governmental and trade estimates at 
the cotton acreage decision which 
cotton farmers will make under the 
new cotton amendment. 


More Corn in Cotton Belt 

At first USDA officials and trade 
and grower sources forecast that cot- 
ton producers would lean to the “B” 
plan of the new law. This permits 
growers to exceed an acreage allot- 
ment of about 16.4 miilion acres by 
40% and obtain a price support level 
of 65% of parity. The “A” plan un- 
der the new cotton law would provide 
that those farmers who held within 
their allotted portion of the 16.4 mil- 
lion acres would get a price support 
level of approximately 80% of parity. 

The earlier USDA judgment was 
that 70% of the cotton acreage—the 
large, more efficient cotton farms 
would accept the “B” plan and that 
the small two-bale farms would buy 
the “A” plan. 

Now there is a complete upset in 
these conclusions, not only within 
USDA but within the cotton indus- 
try. It is now observed that perhaps 
less than 40% of the cotton acreage 
vill accept the “B” plan—the acreage 
expansion plan—meaning that accep- 
tance of the tight 16.4 million acre- 
age control base will bring expansion 
of corn production or soybean pro- 
duction in the Cotton Belt this com- 
ing crop year. 

It has been inferred that local 
bankers who are lenders on the cot- 
ton crop are informing their custo- 
mers that they want a total put to 
the government of price supported 
crops at a level which will protect 
their loan commitments. In short 
this means that they are telling their 
cotton loan customers and other farm 
customers that they will have to con- 
form to the government high loan 
levels and acreage allotments and 
plan other crops on the non-acreage 
allotment land to bring them out to 
a protective, stop-loss basis for the 
bank loans. 

One point which has never been 
too clearly emphasized is that many 
big lending institutions are probably 
the greatest advocates of the rigid 
high price support programs 

However, the pressures of the loan 
situation do not erase the presence 
of the huge pile-up of all commod- 
ities. 


Lower Price on CCC Grain 

Here is the masterpiece—unless 
Congress in an unexpected and sur- 
prise action bolts from its Demo- 
cratic leadership, the re-sale price of 
government corn next year, despite 
the higher level of support, will be 
less than that which now prevails. 

Taking a long look at the feed 
grain situation, one can only con- 
template the mountain-high stockpile 
of CCC feed grains as potentially 
moving into the market at the lower 
levels of support which now seem 
certain when CCC makes its decision 
on levels of price support——a decision 
which is its administrative initiative 

and contemplates breaking price 
of feed grains down to the approxi- 
mate level of the USDA re-sale sta- 
tutory price by next October. 

In the case of wheat, the best in- 
formation here is that the National 
Wheat League, entering its case be- 
fore the Benson administration, has 
failed to get to first base. The league 
starts with a domestic parity plan 
and winds up with nothing less than 
a four-price system. It emphasizes 
the development of wheat for animal 
feeding. This may be sensible in the 
Pacific Northwest, but it does not 
make more than fragmentary sense 
in other deficit areas where they have 
learned to grow corn and soybeans 
with the alternative incentive of ex- 
port markets. 

It is no less than a nice kettle of 
fish. 

One may only reflect that there is 
now on hand more grains than we 
can consume or export even under 
the bountiful Public Law 480 pro- | 
grams. 
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The resulting trend toward uni- 
formity of egg production has re- 
duced the seasonal variation in prices 
need for egg storage opera- 


TURKEYS: A record turkey crop 

xpected in 1959. Current estimates 
ind I in increase of 5-8%. This 
quantity would move to market at 
prices below 1958 levels. Producers 
v lower net returns in 1959 
even though feed and other produc- 
tion costs may be slightly lower. 


\ more turkeys could be 
marketed in 1959 at about 1958 prices 
be e of the increase in population 

cted improvement in con- 


Su nes. If the expected 5-8% 
inc! e in turkeys raised material- 
ize September-December prices in 
1959 probably be 1-2¢ below the 
é e of 1958 

= factors point to an expan- 
sio uction. Returns from the 
1958 particularly from _ birds 
sold were above 1957. The | 
nu ivailable breeder hens will 
I Current hatching opera- 
ti igh relatively small, are 
run ut double year-ago levels 
Ir idition, the trend toward larger 
enterprises, often opera~ | 
ti arrangements with 
hat feed suppliers and pro- 
Cc is to generate expansion. 

rh 8-59 hatching season has 
started t with a big hatch but may 
weaken relative to a year ago as the 
sé sses. This would be in 
s! trast 1 the 1957-58 season, 
wl! n slowly but ended with a 
ite natcn 

I ices du the first half 
of 1959 ill ave e below 1958 
St tocks will be near record 
le’ ighter from the late 1958 
hat 1 be up substantially. Also, 
pork } wll be iower. 

BROILERS: U.S. farm prices for 
b s for January-March will prob- 
a \ This is 4-5¢ below 
1958 | s for these months. Assum- 

i tition of the abnormal 
I 1958 <etings for the 
q | be increased substantial- 
ly the 15 indicated by 
pl 
prices are likely to 
a 17¢, 3¢ below year-ear- 
lic Egg settings and chick 
pl ts in early December were 
ru 15-2 ibove 1957 levels. It 
is t placements will con- | 
tinu stantially above year-ago | 
le ist until late March. Thus, 
m hrough May will be cor- 
res] larger than in 1958. 
ler mortality and rela- | 
tiv ed meat prices are be- | 
lie t given a 2¢ lb. boost to 
ea . er prices. Factors con- 
tribut the high broiler mortal- | 
ity cely to be repeated and | 
su] ed meats will be 4% | 
la early 1959 
| oO available indi- 
cat jant broiler chick supplies 
du first half f 1959. Sub- 
st t iced chick and hatching 
eg pared to the same pe- 
ri S \ nerease the rate 
of f hatchery supply 
floc i-summe! 
Committee Members 

I ists respons ble for the 
re} Dr. S. K. Christensen, 
O1 State College; Dr. William 
R North ( lina State Col- | 
leg L. Kohls, Purdue Uni- 
vel i Dr. Henry Larzelere, 
Mix S ersity Econo- 
mi lus nd the U.S. De- 
pal t Acriculture serve ex- 
off advisory capacity 

T zation of the poultry 
con ; spearheaded by the 
An Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and sored by the American 
Poi tchery Federation, Na- 
tior Council, National Tur- 
key yn and Poultry & Egg 
Nat ra 


industry to unify their support of 
PENB as the consumer information 
agency serving eggs and _ poultry 
meat throughout the nation. “This is 
absolutely necessary,” he said, “as 
we move into a pericd when heavy 
supplies of these products will be 
marketed. Therefore, as a matter of 
self-interest, even survival,” he de- 
clared, “we should take full advan- 
tage of PENB’s strategically located 
offices, excellently equipped test 
kitchen, professional staff, thousands 
of loyal consumer information out- 
lets, and nearly 20 years of know- 
how to stimulate increased consump- 
tion of eggs and poultry meat.” 

“It is no secret to the industry,” 
said Mr. Thompson, “that PENB 
needs money-—much more than it 
has been getting—to do an effective 
job of helping the industry to in- 
crease demand for eggs and poultry 
products. This financial stimulant is 
urgent,” he continued. “When added 
to the more than $3 million invested 
since 1940, it will give tremendous 
impact to PENB’s consumer infor- 
mation program in the future.” 

In a policy statement, the PENB 
announced that it recognizes and 
respects: 

1. The rights of the poultry indus- 
try to expect one over-all consumer 
information agency unifying, coordin- 
ating, and speaking for all phases of 
eggs and poultry meat. 

2. The right of the investors to in- 
sist that money from egg interests 
be spent on egg promotion, money 
from broiler interests be spent on 
broiler promotion, money from tur- 
key interests be spent on turkey pro- 
motion, money from duck interests 
be spent on duck promotion, and 
money from goose interests be spent 
on gocse promotion. 


Peavey Contracts 


To Distribute Building 


MINNEAPOLIS — A franchise to 
distribute steel Wonder buildings has 
been contracted by Peavey Building 
Service, R. W. Kemerer, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the or- 
ganization, has announced. The struc- 
tures, manufactured by the Wonder 
Building Corporation of America, 
Chicago, wil! be sold under the brand 
name of “Peavey Wonder Buildings’ 
in parts of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and South Dakota, Mr. Kemerer 
said. 

Pre-engineered, the buildings can 
be erected to any length and clear 
span widths up to 240 ft. They are 
composed of self-supporting panels 
entirely free of braces. posts, rafters 
and other framework, Mr. Kemerer 
said. To date they have been used for 
grain storage, aircraft hangars, com- 
mercial, industrial and warehousing 
needs, as well as institutional and 
recreational purposes, he explained 

The building is described as being 
simple and economical to erect with 
only a concrete slab necessary for a 
foundation. The panels are easily as- 
sembled on the ground and securely 
fastened together with identically- 
sized nuts and bolts, which are 
weather sealed with neophrane wash- 
ers, Mr. Kemerer said, adding that 
insulation can be applied for tem- 
perature and humidity control if re- 
quired. 


NEW HONEGGER DEALERS 

FAIRBURY, ILL. — Honeggers’ & 
Co., Ine., Fairbury, has named 13 
dealers who will handle the com- 
plete line of products manufactured 
by the Illinois firm. The line includes 
livestock and poultry feeds, Hon- 


egger layers and farm buildings and 
equipment. Included in the list of 
dealers are four from Nebraska, 
three from Missouri, two from Il- 
linois and one from each of the states 
of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and South 
Dakota. 
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M. Ward, “Acceptability of Sorghum 
Grains in Livestock Feeding.” 

There also will be talks by Dr. 
James A. McCain, Kansas State Col- 
lege president; Dr. Arthur D. Weber, 
dean of agriculture, and C. Peairs 
Wilson, director of the school of agri- 
culture. 

Panel Discussions 

Two panel discussions, one on con- 
tract feeding, the other on feed ad- 
ditives, are featured this year. Rod 


Turnbull, Kansas City farm paper 
editor, will moderate the panel on 
contract feeding. Participants will 


include: 
State extension dairy specialist; Wil- 
liam House, Cedar Vale cattle feed- 
Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling 
Kansas City; Wilbur Levering, 


er; 


Ca., 


Ralph Bonewitz, Kansas | 


Topeka, Kansas, radio farm director; | 
Arnold Rose, Cawker City swine pro- | 


ducer, and Dr. Thayer. 
Those on the additive panel are: 
Dr. Merle Hanson, 


Dr. Richardson | 


and Dr. Sanford, aif from the Kansas | 


State staff, and Dr. Hobart Guerin, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, and 
Frank Jordan, Abilene, Kansas, vet- 
erinarian. Dr. M. J. Twiehaus, head 
of the Kansas State College veterin- 
ary pathology department, will be 
moderator 


C. H. (Jack) Blanke, Blair Milling | 


& Elevator Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
will moderate a radio program by a 
committee of Kansas feed manufac- 
turers and dealers. Participants in- 
clude Don Geiser, Topeka (Kansas) 


Mill & Elevator Co.; Al Green, Na- | 


turich Mills, Abilene; John McKee, 
Key Milling Co., Clay Center, and 
Kenneth Winterscheidt, Winter- 
scheidt Milling Corp., Seneca. 

Moderating the various sessions 
wil] be Robert Guntert, Topeka, direc- 
tor of the feed and control division 
for the state board of agriculture; 
Dr. Charles L. Norton, head of Kan- 
sas State’s department of dairy hus- 
bandry, and O. E. Case, Hutchinson, 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Kansas City, will give 
the conference “wrap-up.” 

The annual conference is sponsored 
by the state board of agriculture, 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Kansas Formula Feed Manufactur- 
ers, the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and Kansas State College. 
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eggs (dry cleaned preferred, but 
washed acceptable if done correct- 
ly), vaccinated according to a pre- 
scribed program and fed a balanced 
ration which produces uniform egg 
color acceptable to the specific mar- 
ket. 

“All it is is good management,” 
an official said. “If the farmer be- 
lieves he is meeting these require- 
ments, we'll send out an inspector 
who will look over the premises and 
break out eggs.” 


Premiums 


It was reported that producers un- 
der the program are getting a good 
acceptance at retail and at plants. 
They are being paid a premium gen- 
erally, “but this will no doubt end 
soon,” said Charles Combs, state su- 
pervisor of the program. 

“It won't be long before the B pro- 
ducer is out,” he said. “Top quality 
eggs will be standard, but the pro- 
ducer will be making more because 
he will be producing more top quality 
eggs.” 

Mr. Combs said demand for the 
state certified quality is growing. “We 
have had requests for 1,000 cases a 
week by one buyer, but producers 
aren't ready to meet that kind of 
volume.” 

Roy Munson, supervisor of the state 
poultry breeding program, said the 


small producer is finding something 
of value in the program. 

“There is no reason why the small 
producer can’t do as good a job as 
the big one,” he said. “We run into 
trouble when we talk about efficien- 
cy. This way the small producer can’t 
compete. But with the diversified 
farms we have in Minnesota, the 
smal! flock owner usually has family 
labor available or can fit in an egg 
program that isn’t too big.” 

Mr. Munson said the program has 
two grades, the certified egg and 
grade A. In this way the producer 
who holds older hens still in good 
production can continue under the 
program. 

Shortly after Jan. 1 the state will 
have seals which identify cartons of 
Minnesota certified eggs. 

“The program is something we've 
needed in Minnesota for a long time,” 
Mr. Munson said. “The state has 
about 75% surplus production and 
our producers now know they must 
have quality to find markets.” 


EGG PLAN 
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uniform yolk color acceptable to a 
specific trade.” 

An indication of the interest in 
the program is that less than one 
month ago the program had 20 pro- 
ducers and a daily output of about 
52 cases. Mr. Roddis said another in- 
dication of the interest is the fact 
that “we haven't lost a producer yet.” 

The corporation pays 4¢ under 


New York market to the farmer and | 


sells the certified eggs at 2¢ over 
New York market, primarily to re- 
tailers in the areas bounded by and 
adjacent to the areas served by the 
feed firms. 


Prices peaked in March and were un- | trailer. 


“Retailers who have been buying | 


the eggs tell me their sales are go- 
ing up,” Mr. Roddis said. “If people 
can get quality, they’re willing to pay 
for it.” 

He said local markets for the eggs 
are “opening up.” Until the 100-case 
goal was reached, the corporation 
could not guarantee some retailers 
the volume wanted in a steady supply. 
That problem has now been sur- 
mounted. 

The corporation has a building in 
Rochester, the largest city represent- 
ed by the feed men, for processing 
the eggs. Seven employees handle the 
program. Pickups are made twice a 
week by a local trucker who has a 
contract with the corporation. 

Present automatic grading facili- 
ties will grade and carton 350 doz. 
eggs an hour. New equipment has 
been ordered which will handle some 
500 doz. eggs hourly. 

Eggs are cartoned under the name 
Quality Eggs, Inc., or under the name 
of the buyer. When new seals of cer- 
tified quality are made available by 
the state of Minnesota shortly after 
the start of the new year, these will 
also go on the cartons. 

No financing is offered to the pro- 
ducer other than the normal limits 
of financing offered by the individual 
feed firms. Officers of the corpora- 
tion said the producers want to “stay 
independent.” 


Brazil to Get U.S. 


Corn, Grain Sorghums 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
amendment of the agreement of Dec. 
31, 1956, entered into between the 
U.S. and Brazil under Title I of PL 
480 to provide for purchase of addi- 
tional commodities. 

The amended agreement provides 
for purchase of $2 million worth of 
corn, $1.7 million worth of grain sor- 
ghums, and an amount of dry edible 
beans to be determined on the basis 
of availability under the program of 
the quantities and classes desired. 

Sales under this program will be 
made by private U.S. suppliers. De- 
tails of purchase authorizations will 
be given later, USDA announced. 
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Lower Spring But 
Higher Fall Cattle 


Prices Seen in ’59 


AMES, IOWA—Prices for finished 
cattle marketed this winter and 
spring probably won't be as high as 
they were a year ago, Prof. Francis 
Kutish, farm economist at Iowa State 
College, points out. 

If a larger share of the year’s 
slaughter of fed cattle is marketed in 
the first half of the year, next 
spring’s prices won't be as high as a 
year ago, Prof. Kutish said. But the 
summer recovery should push the 
late summer and fall prices above 
those of the corresponding period in 
1958. 

One force that could upset this 
prospect would be dry weather over 


Purina’s “Champ” 


To Go Overseas 


ST. LOUIS—“The Champ,” a giant 
life-like steer made by the Ralston 
Purina Co. and mounted on a 30-ft. 
trailer as an exhibit of beef produc- 
tion, will become an _ international 
ambassador of American agriculture 
next month. 

The U.S. government will take it 
over Jan. 19 to display it in major 
expositions in Italy and Spain. The 


| huge replica of a Hereford steer has 


a sizeable proportion of the West, 


said Prof. Kutish. The dry weather | ed 
| Italy early next year to begin its 


would produce large marketings of 
cows and grass cattle next summer 
and fall. 

Another development which might 
disrupt the predicted pattern would 
be an influx of hogs on the market 
next fall. 


Supplies of fed cattle will be rela- | 


tively large during the winter, caus- 
ing a more normal price pattern than 
the one prevailing last year, said 
Prof. Kutish. There were 12% more 
cattle on feed Oct. 1 than there were 
at the same time a year ago. 


Last winter, fed cattle supplies 


were scarce and the prices of finished | 
cattle shot up sharply as a result. | 


usually high all through the spring. 
A larger proportion of the cattle 

moving during the summer and fall 

this year were heavy feeder cattle. 


This, coupled with the increased num- | 


ber of cattle bought last spring and 
the general delay in feeding programs 
this year, provides prospects for 
more fed cattle on the market 
through the winter months than last 
year. The winter peak in prices is 
likely to come earlier than the March 
peak of a year ago, said Prof. Kutish. 


Moorman Firm Grants 


$200,000 for Research 


URBANA, ILL.—The University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture has ac- 
cepted a $200.000 grant from the 
Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, 
Iil., for long-range expansion of ani- 
mal breeding research. 


Dr. David D. Henry, president of 
the university, said the grant money 
would be used for buildings, equip- 
ment and facilities on a completely 
new research farm to be known as 
the MoorMan Animal Breeding Re- 
search Farm. 


The university has for many years 
been interested in increasing its fa- 
cilities for anima] breeding research, 
the president pointed out, adding that 
it is to help satisfy this need that the 
Moorman company has made its 
funds available. The grant will en- 
able the university to create the 
needed facilities to concentrate on 
the specialized problems of animal 
breeding theory and practice. 

First units of this new breeding 
research facility will be planned pri- 
marily for swine research, the uni- 
versity president said. Later units 
will be designed and built for other 
classes of livestock. Each unit will be 
constructed to make best use of this 
completely new approach to scientific 
study of animal breeding problems. 

This new research farm will in- 
clude facilities to study swine hous- 
ing, environment control, latest 
equipment and automatic manage- 
ment devices for ideal study condi- 
tions. It will be entirely separate 
from present university swine farm 
facilities. Plans presently include two 
purebred and three cross-bred swine 
— to be raised for use in the stud- 
es. 


toured the U.S., Canada and Mexico 
during the past 2% years to promote 
better understanding of the cattle- 
man’s business of producing beef. 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, will accept the exhibit 
from Ralston Purina on behalf of the 
government. It will be shipped to 


tour of foreign expositions as a part 
of the official American agricultural 
exhibit. The Champ’s first exhibit is 
expected to be at an exposition in 
Rome early in March. 

Visitors to the exhibit may walk 
through the steer’s body and see 
replicas of vital organs at work mak- 
ing beef, producing milk, and devel- 
oping an unborn calf from a 30-day 
to a nine-month embryo. An actual 
count shows that some 1.5 million 
people have walked through the ex- 
hibit during the past 242 years. 

The exhibit stands 12 ft. tall, 19 
ft. long and nearly 8 ft. wide. It 
weighs 4,000 lb. without tractor and 


Christmas Party Held 
By Chicago Feed Club 


CHICAGO—An evening featuring 
a varied floor show, dinner. and many 
prizes, and attended by 325 members 
and guests was the annua] Christmas 
party of the Chicago Feed Club held 
at the Germania Club Dec. 15. 

Following the cocktail period and 
dinner, several door prizes, along 
with 15 canned hams, were distrib- 
uted. The entertainment included 
Carman Lopez, a Spanish dancer; 
Jack Marshall, master of ceremonies 
and humorist; Toni LaRue, marimba 
player; Guili Guili, magician; the 
Chez Paree Adorables, and Benny 
Sharp and his orchestra. 

Sharing in the applause for the 
party were Richard R. Glowe, D.C.A. 
& Co., program chairman; Ed De- 
Laet, St. Regis Paper Co., chairman 
of the house committee; John Meck- 
ing, J-M Trading Corp. and vice 
president of the club, in charge of ar- 
rangements, and Robert H. Griffiths, 
Allied Mills, Inc., club president. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


on present feed costs, broiler produc- 
ing operations still show a loss. 

Feed mills report their running 
time is generally steady with a slight 
advance in prices, due to ingredient 
costs. The corn market in Georgia 
advanced 2¢ to 3¢ a bu. this week 
with very little being offered. Most 
mills are buying corn barged into 
Chattanooga, Tenn., or trucked out 
of Illinois and Indiana. 

Many of the southeastern states 
have a floor tax on inventory as of 
Jan. 1, and most feed manufacturers 
are doing their best to reduce inven- 
tories and only buy cars as needed. 
Many believe that most of the major 
ingredients are bound to decline from 
present prices after the first of the 
year. 

Cottonseed meal has been a scarce 
commodity for the last month, but 
many believe that after the first of 
the year there should be a fairly 
good seed movement to the mills. The 
basis for that is that the farmers 
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have received nice incomes for their 
commodities this year and are carry- 
ing over cottonseed and corn for tax 
purposes. Practically all of the citrus 
processors in Florida are now in oper- 
ation, and the mills are beginning to 
accumulate some tonnages of pulp, 
and the ones which are running 
heavy and do not have storage space 


have reduced their prices as much 
as $10 per ton from the beginning 
of the season. 


Central States 


Feed manufacturers are finishing 
1958 at a smashing pace. Reports in- 
dicate that some producers are en- 
joying a record sales volume during 
December, a period when the selling 


pace normally slows down for the 
holiday season. Some industry mem- 
bers indicate their backlogs are ex- 


tending beyond the usual two or three 
days. 

It is difficult to pinpoint one major 
factor which has influenced this boom 


on top of a boom, which probably 
assures that the current year will 
set an all-time high for the manu- 


facture of formula feeds. Part of the 
credit is given to the cold weather, 
which has gripped the Midwest for 
the last two weeks. Another reason 
is the seeming desire of some farm- 
ers and feeders who have had a good 
profit year to get in a big inventory 
of feeds for year-end tax purposes. 

Some orders have come in to get 
in under the wire before the next 
two weeks, which will see short pro- 
duction. Plants in this area generally 
plan to shut down at noon Dec. 24, 
remain closed Christmas day, and 
work only a skeleton force Dec. 26. 
The same plan is to be used for the 
New Year holiday. 


South Central 


Formula feed sales volume is hold- 
ing at a high rate. Business is very 
good. Continued cold weather stepped 
up feed requirements to a level where 
mills are crowded to keep up with 
demand. Nearly all of the plants are 
operating six days with two shifts 
and some are adding two hours over- 
time to each shift. 

There is a good deal of optimism 
over forward business prospects. 
Some temporary slowdowns are fore- 
seen but no real setback is consid- 
ered likely. Although some price re- 
sistance has been freely predicted, so 
far it has had little effect. December 
business is far ahead of a year ago. 

The best outlet for feed is to hog 
raisers, who are using a surprising 
quantity. Cattle feeds are providing 
an important part of mill production. 
Egg mash deliveries have stepped up 
with the colder weather. 


Ohio Valley 


Demand for formula feeds reached 


record tonnages this week for the 
year to date as temperatures con- 
tinued to range well below the zero 


mark for the second successive week. 
As a result, the sharply increased 
demand for many formula feeds 
created shortages in numerous in- 
gredients, boosting prices well above 
those recorded earlier this month. 

Fortunately, there was a minimum 
of snowfall in the area, but the ex- 
tremely cold weather hindered pro- 
cessing operations and delayed de- 
liveries of ingredients to all manu- 
facturing plants. This caused a build- 
up of orders that created delivery 
backlogs far beyond those experi- 
enced previously this year. 

This situation is indicated by the 
increase in quotations such as cotton- 
seed oil meal up $1 ton, hominy, bran 
and middlings up $1.50; corn oil meal 
up $2, and tankage up $1.50. Meat 
and bone meal increased $10 ton and 
steamed bone meal was up $15. 

While ample supplies of farm crops 
were more than adequate for feed- 
ings under normal weather condi- 
tions, these supplies were becoming 
rapidly depleted during the last two 
weeks, and it is now evident that 
continuance of the cold weather dur- 
ing the remainder of the winter sea- 
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this season,of Cheer, friendship, and 
*% goodwill, we extend to all of our friends in the feed 
business our fond wishes fora healthy, 


| happy holiday season. 


FOR ANY SEASON... . 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHVYORATING. & MILLING CO. 


345 Board of Trade Bidg., KansasCity, Missouri 


